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 PIOKING 


HE journey across the continent is an old 

story, and those who have not made it 
have probably read the chapters describing 
it in Mr. Nordhoff’s delightful book. For 
three days I was rolling over the thickly 
settled farm lands between the metropolis 
and Omaha in a Pullman car. Toward 
noon on the fourth day, when by impercep- 
tible degrees we had reached an altitude of 
6000 feet above the level of the sea, the te- 
dium of the ride over the desert plains was 
relieved by the distant line of the Rocky 
Mountains, stretching northward into the 
Black Hills, and southward as far as Pike’s 
Peak—a hazy succession of curves accent- 
uated by the exclamation points of many 
peaks, streaked with the whitest of white 
snow, and seeming to burn in nebulous 
flames and smoke—a regiment of giants, the 
culminating testimony and offspring of na- 
ture’s fiercest passions. 


A COURSE.” 


We alighted from the Union Pacifie train 
at Cheyenne, the incomplete little town 
that sprang into-existence in a night, and 
thence traveled a hundred miles south along 
the eastern front of the mountains to Den- 
ver, passing by the flourishing settlement 
dedicated to Horace Greeley, which, with its 
tasteful houses, fruitful gardens, and irriga- 
ting canals, is a refreshing contrast to its 
arid surroundings, and a credit to the tem- 
perance principles on which it is governed. 
The tithe of Colorado that we have seen so 
far is not a fulfillment of the agricultural 
paradise that we have been promised. The 
air is crisp and the wind is strong and bleak. 
The soil is loose, sandy, and neglected. In 
the foreground the wavy plains are yellow, 
and in the distance they are subdued-to a 
leaden gray color, reaching to the blue foot- 
hills, from which the mountains rise to a 
duller sky. A disagreeable and significant 
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feature of the landscape sre the bleached | 
bones of cattle that have perished in the | 
winter storms; and excepting the indis- | 
tinct forms and color of the pines on the | 
far-off slopes, we search vainly for a trace | 
of greenery. 

Denver, moreover, contains nothing to 
charm away the feeling of disappointment | 
that our first glimpse of Colorado inspires. | 
Its rapid growth and trausition, since the 
advent of the railroad, from a nest of border | 
ruffians and miners to a law-abiding city | 
are marvelous; and the traveler is pleasant- | 
ly surprised by its handsome buildings, busy 
streets, well-stocked markets, and general | 
appearance of finish and permanency. But 
it is cheerless and bleak too, and is forever 
swept by the rushing winds blowing from 
the icy mountains. The climate is a per- 
petuation of March—at least it seems so to 
us, with our fresh memories of the sultry 
days left behind in the lower altitudes. The 
dust is intolerably thick, and lies in drifts 
across the roads and on the sidewalk. Our 
clothing acquires a gritty feeling, our lips 
chap and blister, and as we think of the hu- | 
mid atmosphere and verdure of the genial 
Eastern country, we are almost “sorry we 
came.” 

The Wheeler expedition of 1875 was to be | 
divided into two sections, one organizing 


| 
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| spruce, with their grotesquely eroded yellow 


for the exploration of Southern Califo, 


ia 
| and Arizona, at Los Angeles, under the direc. 
tion of Lieutenant Wheeler, and the ot)ey 


organizing for work in Southern Colo) 
and New Mexico, at Pueblo, under the di; 
tion of Lieutenant William L. Marshall, 

writer was detailed to follow the fort 

of the Colorado section, and went from De; 
ver to the railroad terminus at Pueblo, a. 

tance of about one hundred miles, by the nar 
row-gauge road in operation between thi 
two places. The route meanders the sage- 
bush plains to the east of the mountains, 
rounding the base of Pike’s, and occasional- 
ly winding among the foot-hills of pine and 


1do 
ec. 


ihe 


sandstones and loose beds of detritus. Thy 
sage plain is one of the dreariest keys that 
Nature has struck in this Western symphony 
of hers. It is an inconceivably lifeless crust 
of earth, that bears no fruit nor beauty, and 
yields but the pain of its monotone to the 
senses of the beholder—a wan, unlovely 
husk that seems to parch with the heat of 
inward fires. The reddish soil is dry and 
sandy, and is split with thirsty veins, as 
though it would fal apart and open into 
another of the frequent vertical-walled gul- 
lies that the wash of the mountain torrents 
has formed. The little tufts and rings of 
grass in this red expanse are mockeries of 
vegetation, and the superabundant sage 
bushes spread their knotted and fibrous 
branches in every direction, until the dis- 
tance fades away in the pallor of their 
hoary leaves. A little emphasis is given 
to this tame variation of dull green and 
duller brown-red by the fierce blades of the 
Spanish bayonet and the bristling cactus; 
but the long reaches are oppressed by a 
settled air of unutterable and unalterable 
sadness. At this stage of our journey we 
were too ready to express our disappoint- 
ment in a judgment that was neither cor- 


| rect nor kindly, albeit we had seen so little ; 


but as we went farther, and saw more of 
Southern Colorado, we learned to like it 
better. 

The organizing camp at Pueblo was all astir 
with preparations for the departure into the 
field of the three parties into which Lieuten- 
ant Marshall’s section of the expedition was 
to be subdivided. The tents were pitched in 
a pleasant situation outside the town under 
a grove of cotton-woods, and the ground was 
strewn with the packing cases, filled with 
instruments and other parts of the outfit, 
that were arriving by every train: carbines 
and revolvers from Springfield and Rock 
Island; army saddles, with heavy stirrups, 
and bridles; rations of bacon, ham, flour, and 
coffee ; bags of cartridges; and delicate bits 
of scientific mechanism, bright from the 
hands of their London and Paris makers. 
The meteorological tent was occupied day 
and night by watchful observers correcting 
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nd comparing the barometers, thermome- | little iron bedsteads or reclining steamer 
ters, and aneroids by the Washington stand- | chairs, such as I had seen in pictures of 
ids. The odometer recorders were out | Wimbledon and Aldershott, but the stern 
on the stage road testing by actual chain | reality of mother earth for a couch, and a 
neasurement the little dials attached to | dog-kennel sort of a tent, five feet wide and 
the curious one-wheeled carriages, and the | three feet high, for a shelter. Each man 
packers were busy fitting pack-saddles and | had to do his own share of the work, to 
iparejos to the mules, Officers and men | groom and saddle his own mules, erect his 
were alike dressed in buckskin or heavy | own tent, and make his own bed—none of 
loth trowsers, with a belt and bowie-knife, | which duties was at all pleasurable. And 
thick blue or gray flannel shirts, high boots, | by the time we had been in the field a week, 
ind sombrero hats; and all sat down tothe | when our lips were sore and swollen, and 
common mess of bread, bacon, and coffee | our clothing and bedding were as gritty as 
which, with very little variation, formed our | sand-paper, little wonder that we spoke of 


breakfast, dinner, and supper. | our experiences only in invectives. 
Foremost of all in fun and work was| Our detachment consisted of nine men 
‘Dave” Mears—in full, David Y. Mears— | —Lieutenant C. C. Morrison, of the Sixth 


the master of transportation, as good a soul | Cavalry (in charge), Mr. Fred A. Clark, 
as ever breathed, who had a deeper and tru- | chief topographer, Mr. Anton Karl, assistant 
er insight of the perplexing conglomeration | topographer, Mr. W. C. Niblack, meteorolo- 
of obstinacy, stupidity, and sagacity in mule | gist, the writer, three packers, and a cook— 
nature than any other man I had met before | with a riding and pack mule foreach. We 
or have met since. His subordinates look- | were detained at the organizing camp about 
ed up to him with irrepressible admiration, | a week, and then separated from the other 
and, lost in the reverent contemplation of | two parties, not to meet again until the close 
his wisdom, would at odd times ejaculate as | of the season’s work in November. From 
he passed, “ Lord! what he don’t know ’bout | Pueblo we rode southward over still drear- 
mewles!” And Dave accepted this homage | ier plains, and through squalid Mexican vil- 
with becoming modesty, and disclaimed all | lages with mud huts and swarthy inhabit- 
merit on his own part except that resulting | ants. While we remained in the road we 
from his extensive experience. “Toughter,” | occasionally met a dusty traveler, a burly 
he would say, when his varied knowledge | stock raiser, or a light-hearted miner perch- 
was remarked; and indeed in twenty-one | ed on an overloaded little donkey, starting 
years of far Western life he had been pretty | out to prospect for gold in the mountains. 
nearly every where in the Territories, and | The wind was bleak and constant, and bore 
engaged in most 
occupations, from 
mining to stock 
raising, and stock 
raising to mule 
driving. He hada 
pair of the merriest 
eyes that were ever 
set in human head, 
and illustrated ev- 
ery incident that 
occurred or was 
mentioned in his 
presence with a 
laughable anecdote. 

My anticipations 
of field life were 
based on what Thad 
seen in the summer 
encampments of 
volunteer soldiers, 
and I was consider- 
ably shocked when 
I saw the extreme 
economy of our out- 
fit, which consist- 
ed of twenty-two 
pounds of personal 
baggage andasmall - : : 
roll of bedding for  . _ : ted ls = ‘ $$$ $$$ 
each man—no cozy PROSPECTING. 
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it, and the whit, 
clouds drifting o 
head. But the cai 
of the Conejos, the Los 
Pifos, and the | 
Chama have all { 
elements of a gra 
primeval solitude, 
From a camp 1 
Guadaloupe the ex) 
dition explored 
main branch of th: 
Conejos for aly 
three miles, and t] 





diverged on a tra 
through a pass in thi 
steep walls to the 
west, and over a heay 
ily wooded acclivity 
with a crest about 800 
feet above the level 
The way up the hi 
was obstructed in the 
earlier stages by frag 
ments of rock seat 
tered in every dire: 
tion, like the debri 
of a spent shower ot 
meteors, and as we 
mounted higher, an 
other difficulty ap 
peared in a dense for 
est of cotton - wood, 
with an almost im 
passable undergrowth 
of shrubs and bram- 
bles. The facility with 
which this tree adapts 
clouds of abominable dust with it. We] itself to cireumstances is one of the mar 
crossed the mountains by the Sangre del) vels of the vegetable world. When it has 
Cristo pass, at an elevation of 10,500 feet room, it soars to a height of seventy feet, 
above the level of the sea, and saw the! spreading itself out like an old yew, and 
Greenhorn Mountains, the Sierra Blanca, | it seems to thrive equally well in a con- 
and Baldy Peak, clothed in the changing | fined space, where hundreds of its species 
glories of morning, noon, and sunset light. | are limited in growth to six feet, and con- 
On the tenth day of our travels we reached | centrated within a few inches of each oth- 
the town of Conejos, and thence explored | er. Its leaves are like those of the lilac, a 
a country of miraculous and inexpressible | small oval in shape, with the lightness and 
grandeur. sensitiveness of the aspen and the glitter 
From childhood most of us, in thinking | of the silver poplar. But most beautiful is 
of Western mountain scenery, have attrib- | the bark, which in nearly all the ages of the 
uted to it a solemn and superlative grand- | tree is a shade of soft gray, and as smooth 
eur which it does not always possess. It is on the surface as a piece of ivory. 
not altogether as dusky, as silent, or as sad Climbing higher, we became entangled in 
as it is thought to be, and it is not always | this maze of cotton-wood, which hid us from 
endowed with that power of exciting human | one another, and knotted itself in our bri- 
emotions common in some phases of nature. dles and stirrups, making our progress more 
The arid wastes of scoria and decomposed laborious than ever. ‘lhe grass was tall 
granite are desolate enough, yet they have and rank, and sprinkled with blue, yellow, 
not in their desolation that mystic influence | red, and purple flowers, the blue and yellow 
on our sympathies which Mr. William Black | vying with the sky and sun, which at in- 
has described so well in his romance of the | tervals were revealed through a break in 
Hebrides—that power of awakening tender | the thicket. Occasionally a breath of wind 
chords in the human heart that most of us| swept among the cotton-woods, and their 
have experienced in gazing on a barren strip | leaves shook and glistened like the drops 
of sand with the gray sea beating against | of a silvery rain. So we went on, with our 


NEAR THE SUMMIT OF THE SANGRE DEL CRISTO. 
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arms extended over 
mr mules’ heads to 
ward off the ob- 
structing branches, 
intil we came to a 
ile of moss-cover- 
d lava at the head 
f the farther slope. 
Beneath us was the 
ection of two 
ranches of the main 
non two deep 
uttings, with high, 
precipitous banks, 
eading from = an 
even ridge to a flat 
bottom. Here the 
cotton - wood was 
still more profuse 


ind the other vege- ROMAN CATHOLIC OHURGH, GUADALOUPE. 

tation still more re- 

dundant. The bed of the cafon was mat-| bling, all gleaming, as the wind touched 
ted by a luxuriant shrub, called, our Mex-| them. Some majestic pines, with rugged 
can guide told me, the jara, with leaves a limbs and dusky green foliage, were super- 
vivid green and stalks a bright red. Un- | added to these, and dense as the living tim- 
derneath this there was a low rippling | ber was, thousands of dead trunks lay on 
sound, and when we swept the branches | the hill-sides, where they had fallen in the 
aside, we discovered a brooklet running | last tempest. Ahead of us a cloud of blue 
with the bluish water of freshly melted | smoke wreathed itself to heaven, and pres- 
snows. Snows? Yes: with all the abun-| ently we came upon a wide patch of land 
dance of foliage, in the middle of an ex-| wasted and blackened by fires that were 
ceptionally hot June, a white mantle still | still spreading. As we went through the 
lay on the shady parts of this cation, 8000 | hollows, the sound of our steps was drown- 
feet above the level of the sea. The banks | ed in the beds of mosses and ferns, and num- 
were covered with cotton-woods varying in | berless wild flowers constantly tempted us 
height from six to seventy feet, all trem- | to dismount and pick them. 
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Then, after resting a night, and on the 
next morning finding dur tents sheathed in 
an armor of frozen rain, we struck into anoth- 
er labyrinth, crossing the main branch, and 
continuing on our way over fertile valleys 
and snowy ridges until we reached the head 
of a declivity looking down on the two arms 
of the cafion of the Los Pinos, which formed 
a junction. 
think of two awfully deep ravines extending 
at an obtuse angle from each other, one to- 
ward the southwest, the other toward the 
east—two ravines with slanting walls of 
hemlock, fir, and pine, which at their bases 
are only separated by the hair’s-breadth of a 
rushing stream, these walls forming them- 


selves at intervals into perpendicular cliffs | 


of green basaltic rock. Think of a tempes- 
tuous sky, with ragged storm clouds career- 
ing in massive volumes overhead, and a per- 
petual twilight below casting weird shadows 
upon the lower slopes. Think of a strong 
wind whistling in, fitful gusts around the 
corners of enormous bowlders held loosely 
in their places by a pebbly soil; of wintry 
gloom and tumultuous motion. Then, pos- 
sibly, you will have an understanding of 
some of the elements that gave the scene its 
impressive and peculiar grandeur, 

For about four hours we meandered a 
trail not more than ten inches wide, worn 
in the left wall of the cafion stretching to 
the north. This precarious foot-hold was 
at least three hundred feet above the bed 
of the stream, which bubbled along like a 
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If you would realize the scene, | 


FORT GARLAND AND SIERRA BLANOA, 


hundred feet below the upper edge of the 
| wall. In some places it was overhung by 
crags or abutments of cavernous rock eroded 
into quaint resemblances of artificial things, 
and again it wound itself into the shadows 
of massive bowlders that seemed balanced 
on needle points. The timber was scarce 
here. A few charred pine stems, straight as 
arrows, shot into the air, divested of branch 
and leaf, intensely black in’ contrast with 
the pallid cotton-wood trunks that lay in 
waste on the gravelly cafion-sides. Out on 
the point of a rock an eagle sat brooding, 
and swooped away in an ever-increasing cir- 
| cle when he saw us. The turbulent stream 
that foamed over the ledges in its course 
was silent at our height; but our voices 
were drowned in the steady roar of the 
wind, which swept through the cafion with 
the sound of the waters at Niagara. Over- 
head—what was there? A strip of the 
brightest blue, dazzling in its purity; a con- 
stant drift of little puffs of white and great 
volumes of rainy gray that hurried on with 
wild messages into the distant east. 

A frosted mass of snow lay here and there 
in the fissures, with threads of water trick- 
ling from it into the bed of the stream. Our 
breathing was labored, and our lungs felt 
raw and burning. The trail was graven 
| across the brow of the rock in zigzags form- 
ing a succession of hills, in climbing which 
| we were compelled to dismount and lead our 
imules. But a little farther on, the caiiou 


| vein of burnished metal, and at least fou 
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turned to the east, leaving in its curve an|red, and opposite to me were three sharp 


pening through the west wall by which we | spires supported from the face of a yellow ' 
issed into a marshy basin surrounded by | stone bluff, like the turret window of a Nor- j 
ls of pine and matted by a thick growth | mandy house. But it was not the extent of 4 
f shrubbery. Crossing this to its farther | the prospect nor the grandeur of form and yd 
ivide, we lost the trail, and the pack train | color that made this scene so impressive. +4 
is detained while several members of the | The sun was still high, and the sky without a at 
uty started off in different directions to | fleck, yet the silent space below was steeped Pe 
ook for it. in a mello®, cloistral twilight. It was as 
Just ahead of us, apparently separating | though the earth had gone back in a dream to 
two outlets of the valley, was a knoll, which | the time when men’s feet were circumscribed 
| ascended in order to get a glimpse of the | by one garden, I was on the edge of a world 
surrounding country. The wind had fallen | where human heart had never beaten, and ‘ 
this time, and there was only a gentle | where human hand had never worked to 
soughing among the pines and firs. The| take away the melancholy and sanctity of 
path was strewn with logs, some so far de-| primitive nature. What influence was it : i 
cayed that they crumbled to dust under my | that exerted itself upon me as I looked over 
feet, and others the fresh wreck of the last | those waves of hills, the dark ravine be- fe 
tempest. The air was balmy with the strong | tween, and the stilly forests enveloped in a 
scent of resin, and ministered a grateful ease | profound haze? I felt a wild despair, a 
to my wearied lungs. Several brown squir- | heaviness of heart, that I was glad enough a" 
rels, startled at my approach, darted into | to relieve in answering the call of the men La 


their hiding-places with a timid ery, and 


stared me out of countenance with their | 


sparkling eyes. The least sound fell with 
distinctness in the hush, and awoke ghost- 
ly reverberations among the fastnesses of 
rock surrounding. I 
climbed leisurely to 
the crest of the hill, 
and came suddenly 
to the very edge of 
i cliff looking down 
upon a scene that 
must have made a 
life-long impression 
on the most trivi- 
al mind. Seven or 
eight hundred feet 
below me was a 
chasm ~~ extending | 
twenty miles in a 
straight course, and 
imprisoned by pre- 
cipitous heights 
heavily timbered 
with dusky trees. 
Far away into a 
dreamy space of 
blue these two 
chains of mountains 
rose and fell like 
the billows of a sea, 
with their ridges 
drawn against the 
sky as clearly as a 
silhouette, and their 
thick mantles of 
dark green, that 
seemed beds of soft 
mosses in the dis- 
tance, spangled with 
rainbow crags of ba- 
salt and sandstone. 
The eliff on which I 
stood was a blood- 


} 


ALPINE LAKE ON THE SIERRA BLANCA. 


with the pack train. And it is this element 
of extreme remoteness, this perfect seques- 
tration from the softening intluence of man’s 
| presence, that gives Western scenery the sen- 

timent which I think it is so hard to describe. 
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The trail had been found again, and turn- 
ing to the right of the knoll, a few hundred 
feet farther on we entered a grove of noble 
pines with brown-red bark, the shadows of 
which made a blackness so deep and silent 
that we glanced around warily as we passed 
under them. This fear-inspiring quality was 
increased by the booming note of the screech- 
owl that anon broke out among the topmost 
branches with the muffled sound of a death- 
bell, The grass here was profuse again, and 
the wild flowers flashed out in greater vari- 
ety than ever. By-and-by we reached the 
crest of a steep hill covered with cotton- 
woods, and descending this, we were under- 
neath the cliff on which I had stood half 
an hour before, loeked in a glen inclosed on 
three sides by pine-covered walls; the fourth 
side abutted on the ravine, with its vista of 
hills and mysteries of blue. A little way be- 
low another cafion ran into the main, and 
two noisy brooklets joined arms to form the 
head waters of the Rio Chama. 

Amidst this solitude, so far away from 
home and friends, we pitched our tents and 
lit our camp fire. On one side of us there was 
a bank of supple shrubs several feet high, 
with vagrant daisies bestrewn in the moist 
earth around, and, though no water could 
be seen, the voice of a stream arose from 
under this bowery canopy in a lightsome 
trill. The air was clear and exhilarating, 
and scented with the pungent balsam of the 
pine and the languishing sweetness of the 
wild rose. A sprightly humming-bird stole 
among the flowers, and robbed them of their 


honey with his dainty bill. But far pret- 
tier to me than this gaudy fellow, with his 
airs and graces, were the butterflies, especial- 
ly those of a tiny species, bluish in color, 
looking like violets that had been torn from 
their stems by the wind, and by some fairy 
power endowed with wings. I think these 
beauties must grow by what they feed on, 
for hosts of them fluttered about the clus- 
ters of bluebells that are more plentiful in 
this piny mountain valley than on the heath- 
ery hills of Scotland. 

And soon the night came—the night that 
in this region reveals as many wonders as it 
hides. The first indication of its approach 
was a glow on the sandstone bluffs, deepen- 
ing every moment, until these masses of red 
and yellow seemed like jewels in the green 
surrounding them. The azure sky faded 
away into a sea of pearl, in which some 
stray patches of white were floating lazily. 
Beneath this tranquil space of exquisite col- 
or the pines in the cation remained heavy 
and dark, wrapped in an unaltered gloom. 
But anon — marvelous touch! marvelous 
change !—the west was lighted by a sensuous 
crimson, growing warmer each moment and 
fast overspreading the whole heaven. The 
sky, the clouds, the bluffs, were suffused in 
the passionate light, and by degrees the 
dim ravine lying so coldly in the earth was 
struck by the ruddy glow that kissed the 
embattled forests on the slopes, until the 
red pines blushed like maples in the au- 
tumn. For a sublime moment all the earth 
and heaven was swept by the flame, and 
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the white tents in the glen confessed it in a | 


shade of pink. Then it expired by as many 
changes as it came, and the sky became wan 
ind cold. The shadows spread out their 
rms farther and farther, and the ravine be- 
came fathomless in a mysterious darkness 
that, impenetrable as it was, seemed to ad- 
mit the vision into its depths. 

The blaze of the camp fire leaped high, 
ind the pine logs crackled merrily in the 
frosty air. By-and-by the stars came ont, 
and the mountain ridges were illuminated 
by a phosphorescent light like that of St. 
Elmo, which men at sea sometimes see burn- 
ing on the yard-arms, and believe to be the 
spirits of their dead comrades. 

From this memorable camp we struck 
down the eafion, which widened greatly 
about five miles from its head, while the 
stream, growing in volume and power, be- 
van to sink a deeper channel for itself. The 
hills were rounder than those above, and 
glossy lawns receded from the timber-line 
of cedar, pine, and fir to the hollow of the 
river, Which went on delving until its bed 
lay two hundred feet below the foot of the 
mountain. The waters were boisterous and 
foamy, combing over mossy rocks, and oe- 
casionally reposing for a moment in pools 
flashing with the silver and red of mountain 
trout. 

Our march was short, as we had to await 
some members of the party who were absent 
on neighboring peaks, and we pitched our 
tents where the west fork of the Chama en- 
ters the east between two high embank- 
ments of rocky soil. We lay here for sever- 
al days, and here we had our first taste of 
sport. 
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The country was full of game, and a train- 
ed hunter need not have gone far in any di- 
rection to obtain an interview with either 
black, cinnamon, or grizzly bear. A Mexi- 
can who joined us at the town of Conejos 
borrowed ten cartridges and my carbine 
from me. He returned eight of the car- 
tridges, and brought into camp a grouse and 
a magnificent deer. But a military explor- 
ing party finds no time for sporting—at 
least, ours did not find any; and unless the 
game came into camp, or ran against us on 
the road, we seldom had a chance to spend 
our powder, 

One afternoon, however, Sai Abbey, one 
of the packers, ran into camp, with a pale 
face and his revolver drawn. “ I—saw 
a—bear—within—six —feet—of—me—and 
—it—laughed—at—me!” he exclaimed, 
breathlessly. ‘ Come—along—boys—an’ 
let’s—have—a—shot !” 

He had been lying asleep on the grass a 
short distance away, when a panting sound 
awoke him, and as he opened his drowsy 
eyes he saw an enormous cinnamon bear 
gazing at him and smacking its rough lips. 
No wonder he was seared. A cinnamon 
bear is a terrible antagonist for a man with 
only a revolver to defend himself; and as 
Sam raised himself on his elbows, the ruth- 


| less monster studied him, with the intention 


of selecting a soft part to begin with evi- 
dent in its small, ferocious, hungry-looking 
eyes. 

Our valiant comrade sighed, and sorrow- 
fully cocked his six-shooter, for he knew 
that if he fired and missed a vital part, 
the subsequent proceedings would have no 
pleasurable interest for him. But the bear 
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pricked its ears at the click of the hammer, 
and with a laudable desire to avoid difficul- 
ties, waddled away down the hollow of the 


river. Sam could now feel the earth under 


him again, and sped to camp with the news 
of his adventure. 

Mr. Karl responded to his call for volun- 
teers, and went to the scene of the encount- 
er with the hero, who now averred that the 
bear did not laugh, but “ kinder grinned.” 

Poor Bruin had crossed the river, and was 
quietly ascending the opposite bank, when 
his pursuers espied him and pointed their 
carbines at him. Apparently understanding 
their intentions, he turned round and ran 
down the bank to have fair fight with them, 
but before he reached the bottom three 
bullets plowed through his body, and he 
rolled against a bowlder—a dead bear. May 
he rest in peace! Better eating we never 
had in our mess. His meat was stewed, 
roasted, and fried. It was palatable in ev- 
ery form, tender as a spring lamb’s hind- 
quarter, juicy as the standing ribs of a prime 


Herefordshire ox, and of as agreeable a fla- | 


vor as venison. 


\ ell + 
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duced in numbe; 
six by the abs 
of Lieutenant M; 
son, Mr. Clark, 

two others, gat], 
around a spark 
fire of logs. | 

mountain ridges 


were pale with 1 
ulous light, like t)y 
gleaming white of 
the aurora borealis 
The ravine was pro 
foundly dark and si- 
lent, and our voices 
sounded with singy 
lar clearness in th 
crisp air. We wer 
instinctively drawn 
nearer to our com- 
panions by the 
knowledge of our 
loneliness, like cast- 
aways on an ocean, 
and the men who 
had been utter stran- 
gers to each other six 
weeks before wer 
united as closely as 
brothers. Sudden 
ly a wild, despair- 
ing, horrible clamor 
broke the silence of 
the caiion, and was 
repeated thrice in 
mufiled echoes from 
the sandstone cliffs. 
Our conversation ab- 
ruptly ceased, and we—or those of us to 
whom this far Western life was new—list- 
ened in dreadful suspense. The mules 
rushed past us, with dilating eyes and 
ears erect. A second time the cry, loud 
and demoniae as the glee of an escaped 
madman, awoke the ringing echoes. “ Co- 
yotes,” some one suggested, and it was 
these mongrel wolves that made this dismal 
chorus in their revels over the carcass of 
the dead bear. Many a night afterward 
they stole about the outskirts of our camp, 
and disturbed us with their devil-like how]- 
ing. Alone they do not often venture to 
attack a man, but in large numbers, and es- 
pecially when led by a white wolf, they are 
dangerous company. Their bark is curious- 
ly deceptive, and sometimes when we were 
startled by an outcry that seemed to come 
from a pack of wolves, we looked back to 
see two or three mean little coyotes trotting 
away, with a hang-dog confession of cow- 
ardice in their bushy tails. 

From the station at the forks of the river 
an excursion was made te some of the high- 
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| est peaks in the San Juan range. Our route 


The night fellowing this episode was star- | lay up the western branch of the cafion, 


light and frosty, and our little company, re- 





between the high embankments before al- 
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juded to, which were so regular that they 
seemed the work of artifice rather than of 
nature, and resembled the deep cuttings of 
an English railway more than any thing 
else. A narrow bed of shining pebbles ‘and 
sand, with a noisy stream foaming in the 
centre, divided them for a distance of a mile, 
beyond which they expanded into a beauti- 
ful valley, with a shady border of swarming 
fir and pine, and overhanging cliffs of car- 
mine sandstone. Farther on they almost 
interlocked each other again, and became so 
steep that our animals could no longer find 
a secure foot-hold on them, in consequence 
of which we were compelled to make a cir- 
cuit of several miles through a closely pack- 
ed forest and by the borders of a marsh be- 
fore we again reached a clearing. In places 
the mountain torrents had washed a rough 
channel nine feet deep in the earth, and 
great lifeless trees, with their long-armed 
roots dissevered, were piled in confusion 
across our path. Something opposed us at 
every step. At one moment we were netted 
in a thick growth of shrubs, the elastic 
branches of which switched our faces like a 
birch rod, and the next moment our nerves 
were disturbed by the unpleasant sensation 


of the mules sinking from under us in a bog. 
The | 


There is no telling a Western marsh. 
ground before you appears as firm as rock 
itself, and there is nothing to indicate or 
excite the least suspicion of its treacherous 
character. Your mule quakes and snorts, 
and before you are well aware of what has 
happened, he has, with good luck, dragged 
himself through the mire, and stands, quiv- 
ering in every muscle, on solid ground again. 
* But these were minor difficulties, and if 
there be a mountaineer among my readers, 


he will think such commonplace matters too | 


trivial for notice. In truth, the real hard 
work of the day had not begun, although 
noon found us toiling toward the end of our 
eighth mile. The sierras ahead of us, view- 
ed from the high ground in the rear of our 
camp, looked scarcely more than a mile or 
two distant, so delusively clear was the at- 
mosphere, and now they seemed to be as far 
away as ever—far away, yet near; so near 
that it seemed possible for an outstretched 
armtoreachthem. Their heights of strati- 
fied rock overshadowed the shady green 
foot-hills and the red-lipped cliffs. The 
floods of sunshine pouring down upon them 
softened their asperities and warmed the 
beautiful mauve color and lustrous snow- 
fields of the peaks. 

Anon we came to a halt for the purpose 
of deliberating on our farther progress. 
The right bank suddenly twisted itself in- 
ward, and compressed the caiion to half its 
former width. On one side we were ob- 
structed by a bluff, almost precipitous, and 


completely netted by a most prolific growth | 


of cotton-woods; on the other side by a 


the giddy rapids. 


| apparently sheltered from the sun in a deep 





great sandstone cliff, eight or nine hundred 
feet high, with a projecting shelf overhang- 
ing the river that rushed through these nar- 
rows with overwhelming impetuosity. It 
was impossible to drive the pack animals 
through the cotton-woods, and though a 
mule is capable of any ordinary feat of 
agility, it is not equal to the task of walk- 
ing the sheer walls of a cliff. The current 
of the river was deep and strong, the bot- 
tom a pitfall of slippery rocks, and wher- 
ever a little soil had drifted, a swarm of 
small trees crowded off every other thing. 
But the river was our only way out of the 
net, and, trusting to luck, we splashed into 
At one moment our an- 
imals plunged up to the shoulders in the 
fierce tumult of waters; the next moment 
they staggered as if about to fall, with their 
hoofs caught between two ledges of rock; 
the next they were secure on a shoal; and so, 
with alternations of excitement and confi- 
dence, we reached a low embankment, steep, 
and thick with cotton-woods, but passable } 
for a short distance. The cliff at the gate- a 
way of the upper cafion receded from the 
river, and, acquiring greater height, ended 
in a line of lucid peaks, which effectually 
inclosed the cafion on one side with a wall 
about two thousand feet high, unbroken, 
except at the foot, where there was a wave 
of low hills, About four miles above, an- 
other range extended from this, and guard- 
ed the river with a varied and beautiful 
series of pinnacles and domes, barren, and t 
hoary with snow also; and to the left of : 
these again, on the right bank of the river, : 
several yet higher and more graceful peaks A 
rose with clearly defined outlines against 
the sky that they seemed to pierce. 
Starting in the morning from an eleva- 
tion of about 8000 feet, where the air was 
warm even to sultriness, we had muffled 
ourselves in three suits of winter under- 
clothing, and a keen wind sweeping through 
the gulehes proved the wisdom of our pre- 
caution early in the afternoon. Not only 
was the air cold; the sentiment and color ‘ 
of the scene were bleak also. Here, in con- i 
trast with the deep coloring of the cliffs, 
the heavy gloom and massive foliage of the ; 
undulating hills at the head waters of the : 
east branch, the mountains were bare, and 
as pinnacled as icebergs, and as polished as 
the track of a glacier. The snow lay in 
rings on their summits like a fringe of er- 
mine, and down the face of a kingly cliff, 











































fissure, was a@ ribbon of the same fleecy 
white. The hue of the rocks alternated be- 
tween gray and a delicate. shade of mauve, 
darkening in the recesses to purple. Over- 
head the sky was an impassive »lue. The 
| opposite wall of the cafion rose from high 
cotton - wood bluffs, extending into high 
table-lands, and serrated by another battle- 
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ment of snowy peaks. The form of every 
object was marvelously distinct in the rare- 
tied air, and stood out from the rest in clear 
relief, with the chilly sentiment of 4 marble 
statue about it; and our eyes searched in 
vain for a bit of warm color or a manifesta- 
tion of nature’s softer mien. 

We picked our way on either side of the 
stream as opportunity offered, crossing from 
the right to the left by turns, climbing and 
descending cliffs by thread-like paths, cut- 
ting a passage through tangles of cotton- 
wood, now trusting to the bed of the river 
or following its rim of loose rocks, and then 
running in a semicircle over the table-lands 
to avoid some insuperable obstacle in the 
ravine below. We had been on the march 
ten hours, and the sun bent nearer the ob- 
durate peaks of gray as if to salute them; 
the ridges burned scarlet, and the snow- 
fields and all things were swept by a rosy 





glow. But the glory was evanescent, and, | 


passing away, it left the cafion colder and 
whiter than ever." We made camp on a bit 
of level ground near the turning of the 
stream to the south, with barricades of rock 
on four sides, and innumerable peaks drawn 
in a zigzag line on the sky. Not the faint- 
est sound broke the utter solitude, neither 
the flap of a wing, the cry of beast, the rus- 
tle of the cotton-wood, nor the clamor of the 
swollen river. A mighty water-fall pouring 
for a thousand feet down the vertical front 
of a cliff in a continuous line of white, so 
smooth in its motion that it was scarcely 
distinguished from snow, and a rougher tor- 
rent leaping over a high ledge into a chasm, 
were alone heard in a low ringing sound, 
like the dying vibrations of a bell. All else 
was silent and motionless, and as the sky 
was transmuted to a dark blue, as the stars 
gaining lustre with the advancing night 
shone on the frigid peaks and edged them 
with light, as the gloom and iciness worked 
upon us with depressing influence, we bet- 


A MINING TOWN NEAR THE SAN JUAN RANGE, 


1 ter understood the 
melancholy that My 
Ruskin attributes to 
all mountain scen- 
ery. 

Among the mom 
bers of the expedi 
tion was a young 
man from one of 
the Middle States, 
a fresh graduate of 
Georgetown College, 
who was destined 
for the profession ot 
law. He was bright, 
generous, and amia- 
ble; but if a “fiend 
in human - shape” 
ever existed, it was 
in this self-same in- 
nocent youth. His 
great ambition was to write thrilling let- 
ters, depicting the perils of our life, to his 
friends at home, and he rode along from day 
to day plotting horrors that might by some 
disastrous mischance befall us. When our 
rations were reduced to dry bread and cof- 
fee, he smiled with diabolic complacency- 
a willing sacrifice himself, on account of the 
compensation he derived from the materials 
our sufferings afforded him. He was not sat- 
isfied with swallowing mud for water; he had 
a secret wish that we might all be prostrated 
by thirst, and opportunely rescued a few sec- 
onds before the minute when help would be 
too late. He pined and lost his appetite if 
there were no rattlesnakes near camp, and he 
was overjoyed when one morning he found 
a deadly centipede in his bed. I believe a 
chasm was never safely passed that a pang 
did not enter his heart—not that he would 
have rejoiced over a brother’s broken neck, 
for he was a sensitive and sympathetic fel- 
low in most concerns, but he was as sorry 
when we escaped a catastrophe as he would 
have been had we suffered it. His mania 
was for abundant discomforts and “ hair’s- 
breadth ’scapes,” such as are nowhere so 
common as in the daily newspapers; and I 
have no doubt that he framed, if he did not 
write, the words of many an imaginary dis- 
patch to the Associated Press describing how 
the whole expedition tumbled over a preci- 
pice, and bounced from rock to rock for a 
distance of several thousand feet, “ narrow- 
ly escaping fatal injuries, and with all the 
instruments undamaged.” 

He did not accompany us on this side 
trip to the San Juan range, or he might 
have curdled the blood—a mysterious proc- 
ess discovered by some astute story writer 
since the time of Mr. Hervey—of his little 
audience at home, Our limbs were all sound 
in the end, but we had a surprising num- 
ber of little accidents and inconveniences, 
which must have excited his imagination 

















to the point at which authorship of a dime 
novel is possible. 

After a sound sleep in the frosty open air, 
we started early next morning through a 
vorge some distance to the left of the great- 
er cataract, reaching from the level to the 
summit of the cliff under the shelter of 
which we had rested during the night. The 
lower part was at an ang!e of repose, and 
was roughly paved with detritus, but the 
upper part was a mere crevice in the cliff, 
revealing the bare sides of the mountain. 
We succeeded very well, however, until we 
were within a few hundred feet of the top, 
when we encountered a vast quantity of 
ice and snow, which compelled us to unload 
the mules and carry the packs by hand—a 
task which occupied us four hours. The 
first bench reached, we found a wild-looking 
valley undulating before us, with a dense 
undergrowth, and wide marshes wavy with 
tall blades of emerald grass swaying in the 
wind. A little farther on we saw ourselves 
reflected on the clear surface of a blue lake, 
separated from another circle of crystal wa- 
ter by a narrow isthmus, and dotted on its 
borders by a variety of wild flowers, which 
spread their gay ranks forward until they 
were tipped by the ripples, and backward 
until their pliant little stems were seen 


sprouting out of the snow, as if that erust- | 


ed mass of iey white yielded them their mir- 
acles of lovely color. One pretsy little thing 
we christened the nun-flower, because of its 
sweet, modest colors—a ring of rich brown 
near the stamen, and lavender fading into 
white near the edge. 

Farther on still, we regained solid footing 
on some cropping rock extending to the 
base of another cliff, about four hundred | 
feet above us, the ascent of which was made | 
by a trail over loose rocks tramped into | 
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shape by game—a narrow, dangerous trail, 
but the only one that we could follow. And 
here again a large bed of snow stood in our 
way, varying in depth from a few inches to 
twenty feet, with a brittle surface of ice;over 
which the mules labored painfully. The 
summit was rounded into another basin, set 
with several more lakes, bearded by light 
green marsh grass, and so smooth and won- 
derfully clear that the rock-ribs of the val- 
ley and the sky and mountain-tops seemed 
repeated in their depths. Snow lay every 
where, prismatic in the sunshine, and melt- 
ing, as the day warmed, info hundreds of 
tiny rivulets. But we were still between 
high walls, with a few sharp pinnacles above 
us, and no extended view of the surround- 
ing country.. We climbed a hill on which 
not a grain of sand or soil could be seen, 
and from the top of this we went along a 
saddle of rock to camp under the protection 
of a rising peak. But we had scarcely un- 
packed the mules when the wind changed, 
and beat against us with pitiless violence 
during the rest of the night. And thus 
ended our second day of mountaineering in 
the San Juan range. We had made four 
miles in eleven hours of continuously labori- 


| ous travel, which fact is the best criterion 


of the difficulties of the route. 

On the next day we attained by some 
perilous climbing a truncated cone of rock, 
about thirty feet in diameter, without a bit 
of moss, a blade of grass, or a shrub on its 
plainly marked stratification. And this was 
the summit of Banded Peak, 13,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, rising among a multi- 
tude of other peaks so close together and 
numerous that Lieutenant Morrison well 
compared them to the pipes of a great or- 
gan. In the far south was Mount Taylor, 
158 miles away, in New Mexico; in the west, 




























A RAPID DESCENT. 


the Chasca range, on the borders of Arizona; | 
in the north and east, Sierra Blanca, Baldy, 

and the Sangre del Cristo, near Fort Gar- 

land—in every direction clusters of pointed 

rock, row after row of peaks, thrust defiant- 

ly above the clouds to the heavens. In the 

same magnificent reach we could trace the 

Navajo, the Chama, and the Los Pifios, gath- 

ering their head waters from the lakes in 

the basins around Banded Peak, and wind- 
ing all aglitter through the blue and white 
mazes of ravines and cataracts. The wind 
blustered about us as though it would drive 
us over the ledge, and several ptarmigan 
tamely approached us, and hopped aside in 
utter bewilderment when we threw some 
stones at them, so unused were they to the 
sight of mani. 

The nearer objects in the sublime outlook 
appeared to be so very near, and the farther 
objects so very far, that we could easily im- 
agine that it was not an area of 200 miles 
we gazed down upon, but the world’ itself. 
And a cheerless, tumultuous, grief-stricken 
world it seemed to be—the sky a frosty blue, 
the adjacent rocks purple in the shadow, 
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ee gray or mauve in the lig, 
: =| and the lowlands confiys d 
blots of brown and heayy 
green. Even these colors were 
subdued in the distance to 4 
dull yellow spread over {he 
swelling plains, from which 
the precipices were exalted 
as out of a shipless sea. 

But this was in the flood 
light of the afternoon, and 
as the brisk wind swept up 
some clouds in the west, th: 
whole scene was changed. 
The mountains were wrapped 
in the folds of a mist of th 
purest white, and their out- 
lines loomed upon us in va- 
pory phantoms. The clouds 
were rent into columns of 
gray, and instead of looking 
down on to the chaotic up- 
heaval of a con it, it was as 
though we we.  .. the verge 
of a fairy-land. And when 
the sun burst through the 
storm, the rocks streamed 
with moisture, which, retlect- 
ing the brazen light, gave 
them the appearance of hav- 
ing a glittering armor of bur- 
nished silver, and a gorgeous 
rainbow spread its triumphal 
arch across the sky, while all 
the lowlands were vague and 
moist under the masses of 
cloud that drifted far below us, 

After taking a series of ob- 
servations with the gradient- 
or, aneroid, and barometer, 
we made a record of our visit, and placed it 
in a tin tube under a cairn or monument, for 
the information of future explorers—a cus- 
tom invariably adopted by the Wheeler ex- 
| pedition. The two packers and the animals 
| had been left at the camp of the previous 
day, and we now prepared to rejoin them 
| by what appeared to be a shorter path than 
that by which we ascended. We climbed 
| down a perilous cliff on to a narrow terrace 
| of rock, and then, to our dismay, we found 
| that we had overlooked a field of ice and 
snow lying at as acute an angle as possible 
|on the face of the mountain for a distance 
| of several hundred feet. ® 

We tried to retrace our way, and to re- 
gain the summit, but we could not scale the 
cliff without endangering our lives, and the 
only feasible plan that suggested itself was 
to cut a series of steps in the snow. We 
stood cogitating at the brink of the blind- 
ing white sheet, undecided as to which 
course to take, when Mr. Clark incautiously 
stamped his heels on the edge to try its 
brittleness. His foot slipped from under 
him, and the next moment we were thrilled 
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y seeing him sliding down the mountain 
with the velocity of a flash of light. He 
was in a sitting posture, his hair was blown 
hack, and his hat slowly rolled down after 
him. At the bottom of the slope was a nar- 
row gutter, leading up from which was | 
inother snow-bank. If the impetus of the | 
descent had been great enough to force him 
up this, he would have been shot into a deep 
chasm. But he carried a spiked tripod, 
which made an excellent alpenstock, and 
with fine presence of mind he plunged this 
into the snow between his legs (looking like 
a bearded baby riding a hobby-horse), slid 
half-way up it, and suddenly came to a stop. 
He felt himself with his hands, in a dazed 
manner, as though he was under the impres- 
sion that he had left something behind— 
which he had done; the same thing, in fact, 
that hushes Tatters’s voice when the Shaugh- 
raun announces in the play that the Fenian’s 
refuge is discovered ; in short, “the sate of 
a man’s breeches.” 

The rest of the way was passed in safety, 
and the following day we rejoined the main 
camp at the forks of the Chama, soon after- 
ward crossing the boundary line of New 
Mexico. 

There is much desolate scenery in South- 
ern Colorado, and much that is superlative- 
ly grand. People who stay only a short 
time in the State, and travel in the common 
way, will probably see more of the alkali 
flats than of the mountain valleys and the 
sublime sierras that I have tried to describe, 
They will go awey with their lips still parch- 
ed and blistered from the effects of the dry, 
invigorating air, and, looking back from 
their own firesides to summer in Colorado, 
their recollections will be mainly of bleak 
nights in Denver, the fruitless soil, the seant- 
iness of vegetation, and the harsh chain of 
mountains in the background. But peo- 
ple with the heart to explore, who travel 
as it was my good fortune to travel with 
the Wheeler expedition—people who real- 
ly care about Nature, and have the sensi- 
tiveness to understand her even when she 
transcends pastoral prettiness and tells her 
history in the heart-breaking language of 
the hoary peaks—these will come away bet- 
ter pleased, and will be haunted in the aft- 
er-years by memories of a region of wonder- 
ful pathos and unsurpassed grandeur. 

In conclusion, a word may be said about 
the work of the expedition. It is in charge 
of Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, of the 


Corps of Engineers, and under the direction | 


of the War Department. Its primary ob- 
ject is to discover the most available routes 


for the transport of troops and wagons be- | 


tween interior posts, and, incidentally to 
this, it includes the most extensive geolog- 
ical, zoological, botanical, and archexologic- 
al researches by noted specialists. The to- 
pography of the whole country west of the 
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100th meridian is being secured by trian- 
gulation, and illustrated in a magnificent 
series of maps, which have been highly com- 
plimented by General Von Moltke, the Prus- 
sian commander. The States and Territories 
thus far explored and surveyed are Colora- 
do, New Mexico, parts of Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, and Southern California, not 
the faintest trail or smallest drain being 
omitted. Like all work intrusted to the 
Corps of Engineers, this is carried on with 
remarkable economy. Last year (1875) six 
parties, each commanded by a military of- 
ficer, were in the field from the middle of 
June to the middle of November, although 
the total appropriation awarded by Con- 
gress for the expenses of the expedition, 
including the cost of publications and of- 
fice-work, amounted to only $40,000. The 
publications consist of photographs, maps, 
and reports, and are by far the most valu- 
able contribution that has ever been made 
to the geography of North America. 





MNEMOSYNE: A SONNET. 


Orr have I thought, musing, my love, on thee, 
| And all the dear delights that I have known, 
Love-crowned, since first I knew thee for my own, 
That, if by cruel Fate's adverse decree 
(Not mine, nor thine, for that can never be) 
I ne’er should hear thy voice’s dulcet tone, 
| Nor kiss nor clasp thee more—not all alone— 
Companioned still by sweet Mnemosyne— 
To her I'd cry, ““O goddess who hast power 
To bring again my darling to. my sight, 
And from the Past evoke each vanished hour 
| That blessed the day or glorified the night, 
| I envy not the joys a king may boast, 
| Who ne’er possessed the treasure I have lost!” 
Joun G. Saxe. 
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TYNHE medieval history of Italy is attract- 

| ive from its strangeness and puzzling 
from its contradiction. It is unique, with- 
al, and remarkably vivid with the glow of 
achievement and the picturesqueness of cul- 
tivated crime. The leading characters of 
the age are without parallel, and beyond 
comprehension by ordinary logic. They had 
not only good manners and bad morals—a 
co-existence common enough in all times— 
but refined taste and ruffianly disposition, 
love of art and love of assassination, wor- 
ship of beauty tempered by a passion for 
poisoning. 

The singular era was more fully exempli- 
fied by Cesar Borgia than by any man of 
the fifteenth century. A prelate without 
piety, a prince without legitimacy, he was a 
soldier of genius and a paragon of evil. In 
a most criminal age, not one of his contem- 
poraries equaled him in crime. Adoring 
himself, he detested his race. Impelled by | 


selfishness alone, he was the ravisher of the 
rich and the coryphens of murderers. To 
have possessions was to excite his envy, and 
to excite his envy was to be destroyed. 
Though Cesar Borgia has had some de 
fenders, he is one of the few magnificent vil 
lains whose villainies have not been ingeni 
ously explained away and even converted 
to virtues. We are steadily losing our once 


| illustrious scoundrels. By-and-by Domitian 


shall be lacquered into loveliness and Mar 
shal Tilly into tenderness. Having ceased 
to believe in depravity, we seem resolved 


| . . . . 
to discard from history even,its partial ex 


istence. Our chronicles shall soon be de- 
prived of distinguished rascals. Let us look 
at the sanguinary Italian before he be dis- 
guised in robes of saintliness. In such an 


jepoch of steadily declining corruption, we 


need a splendid scoundrel, and, lo! the Bor 
gia answers to the need. 
Who his parents were is somewhat donbt- 
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ful; but there is ample reason for believing 
they were Rodrigo Lenzulo and Rosa Vanoz- 
za, the daughter of the dead mistress of the 
future Pope. He took priestly orders, though 
in no wise fitted for them, because he could 
the better conduct his nefarious schemes. 
The Church, in that day a sanctifier of sin, 
acted as & safeguard to the doers of evil. 
Prelaey was a decoration of profligacy. Aid- 
ed by his father, and having in his veins the 
Borgia blood, which Queen Victoria and 
many of the royal families of the Continent 
inust own, Cesar was soon appointed to the 
bishopric of Pampeluna. Promoted in his 
thirty-sixth year (1493) to the rank of cardi- 
nal, he grew infamous as Cardinal Valentino, 


so styled from the diocese of Valencia, of | 


which he had been archbishop, and his fa- 
ther before him. Rodrigo Lenzulo was then 
Pope Alexander VI., and his son persuaded 
him to wage extirpatory war upon all the 
petty princes of the Papal States. The 
young Borgia more than seconded the elder 
in the bloody battle. He was the instru- 
ment of the destructive persecution. In a 
little while he had driven off or slain the 
helpless feudatories, and seized their rich 
possessions in the name of the pontificate. 
Soon after the plunder had been secured, 
Zizim, brother of Bajazet I1., sought an asy- 
lum in Rome, his unnatural kinsman, after 
the Turkish custom, having resolved upon 
his extermination. The Sultan offered Al- 
exander 400,000 silver ducats ($400,000) for 
the fugitive, dead or alive. Charles VIIL, 
King of France, then in Italy at the head 
of a powerful army, and in condition to 


make demands, ordered the Pope to send | 


Zizim to the royal camp, well knowing the 
Borgias would not refute Bajazet’s precious 
argument. The king could pity, but the 


prospect of losing the blood-money, Caesar 
contrived to earn it by strategy. He coun- 
seled his father to obey the behest, adding, 
significantly, “Leave the details to me.” 
The cardinal, pretending to commiserate 
Zizim, invited him to a banquet, after tell- 
ing him he should be assigned to a gener- 


accompanied him as a hostage, delivered 
him to the king, and returned to Rome with 


the kisses of gratitude on his hands. Zizim, | 


still buoyant from his deliverance, sickened 
and died, and then it was remembered he 
had drunk of the Borgia wine. 

The son of Rodrigo, apprised of the news, 
smiled complacently, and claimed the re- 
ward. 

A most skillful poisoner was the pious 
prelate, as he should have been from his 
experiments and experience. Much of his 
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leisure he devoted to the preparation of 
deadly drugs, and he is said to have impart- 
ed to his sister, Lucrezia Borgia, some of the 
most invaluable of his fatal secrets. 
Giovanni Ferrata was one of the wealth- 
iest gentlemen connected with the papal 
court, and had so wide influence that his 
eternal exit became desirable to Cesar, who 
baited him with venom and caught his life. 
The dead dignitary’s riches flowed into the 
cardinal’s coffers, which, in spite of contin- 
ual feediug, were never full. A virtuoso in 
murder, he had yet refrained from shed- 
ding consanguineous blood. Ashamed of 
his weakness, he employed bravoes to lie in 
wait for Giovanni Borgia, the Duke of Gan- 
dia, and the next morning his brother’s 
corpse was drawn from the Tiber pierced 


with a dozen daggers. 


A purely ecclesiastical life proved incon- 
venient for the Borgias, and the cardinal 
threw off his scarlet hat that he might have 
a larger license to stab and steal. The Pope 
tried to force or entrap his son, from mo- 
tives of ambition, into a marriage with Char- 
lotte, daughter of Frederick of Aragon, then 


| seated on the throne of Naples. Cesar was 
|a villain so magnificent as to enslave the 


imagination and heart of Charlotte, who 
seems to have been a very womanly woman. 
She loved him, and he did not love her, al- 
though ifhe had loved her, that would have 
been the best reason, he said, for not becom- 
ing her husband. The son outwitted the 
father, and was so angry at the attempt to 
get him a wife that he swore he would have 
killed Alexander had he not had: a certain 
regard for the papal office. He assumed to 
loathe matrimony as he actually loathed vir- 


tue, and he would not be appeased until he 


| had poisoned a cardinal who had taken part 
cardinal was not human. Incensed at the | 


in the intrigue, and secured his estate. There 


| was a fine practicality in all his assassina- 
| tions. He scorned to kill a man who had 


not property, and he almost always chose 


| his victims from the highest ranks—a demo- 


cratic discrimination which would have ren- 


| dered him a leader among the French sans 
| culottes, and which should embalm his mem- 
ous protector. While the poor fellow was | 
feasting and happy, the perfidious priest | 
handed him a goblet of poisoned wine—the | 
slow poison his family had the art of mak-| the fifteenth century. There would have 
ing—and drank to his fairer future. Czesar | 


ory with the decamisados of Spain. 
Cesar had rather exceeded the ecclesias- 
tic privilege of crime even in the Rome of 


been little objection to his murders if he 
had not committed so many of them within 
the Church. He cherished such fondness 
for slaying cardinals that, had he remain- 
ed in the Infernal City, the Sacred College 
would have been depleted. The Pope there- 
fore thought that a change of scene might 
improve his amiable offspring’s mind, and 
could not by any chance deteriorate his 
morals. It was not decided where he should 
go, nor what country was wicked enough to 
receive him. But when the Roman priests 
(as the Calvinists say) want fire, Satan sends 
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flax. Louis XII. of France was at this time 
clamoring for a divorce (it is not regal to 
abstain from a plurality of wives), which Al- 
exander had conscientious seruples against 
granting, until the king consented to create 
Cesar Duke of Valentinois and give him a 
command in the French army. 

The new duke was pleased with his title 
and position, and eager to display the mili- 
tary ability which he undeniably possessed 
in an eminent degree, having inherited it 
from his ancestors on the paternalside. He 
liked France so well, and believed so much 
in its power, that he surrendered his anti- 
matrimonial scruples to ally himself by mar- 
riage with one of its royal families. Anoth- 
er Charlotte (the name was his fate), sister 
of Jean d’Albret, King of Navarre, represent- 


ed as a very interesting woman, he wedded | 
in cold blood for political reasons, confident | 


that the union would further his ambitious 
schemes. He was right. He rose rapidly 


in the royal estimation, and was placed by | 





Louis at the head of the army in Italy 
the place he had coveted for years. Com- 
manding a French army in his own country, 
he had the largest scope for the exercise of 


rapine and the malignity he had always | 


harbored toward the petty sovereigns of the 
much-divided land. He hated them and 
loved their estates, and death was the surest 
and most congenial method to him of di- 
vorcing the two. His fatal agents, material 
and personal, were innumerable. They were 
ever at his order. When he looked upon a 
man with envy or with malice, there soon 
followed a mysterious funeral. It was his 
secret boast that any human creature who 
stood in the path of a Borgia was near the 
edge of his grave. ~ The boast was not emp- 
ty, and the grave was tenanted. 

The rapacious duke had not been long in 
Italy before he had captured the island of 
E)ba, Cesena, Forli, Faenza, Camerino, Imo- 
la, Piombino, Rimini, with other cities, and 
disposed of their rulers so effectually that 
they could never oppose him further. One 
of his maxims was, “They who sleep under 
the earth can never again disturb the lords 


of the earth;” another, “A dagger in the | 
heart is a cure for ambition ;” and a third, 


“The man who would mount to power must 
not hesitate to step on the corpses of his 
friends.” 

Increase of power expanded his ambition. 
He had made up his mind to do in Italy what 
he and his father had done in the Papal 
States—exterminate or expel all the subor- 
dinate sovereigns, seize Romagna, Tuscany, 
Umbria, and after uniting these, to proclaim 
himself king of the country. Such course 
would have tallied with the patriotism of 
many of the Guelf leaders, because it would 
have weeded the nation, as they thought, 
of the foreign intervention which had be- 
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as may be inferred, did not feel so, Rhow: 
ing Borgia’s ability and ambition, he decid. 


ed to fetter one and check the other. He 
limited the duke’s range, and restored to 
their original owners many of the stolen es. 
tates, thus incurring the wrath of (a sar, 
| who for once dared not wreak his meditated 
revenge. Unfortunately the baleful Borgia 
was not bereft of his ability to harm, 4 
master of cunning and monster of feroci- 
ty, his plundering and murdering went oy 
without material abatement. He appears 
to have been a predestined phlebotomist, 
and he was certainly a pleasured one. More 
| terrible in peace than in war, he reveled in 
secret assassination even more than in open 
slaughter. 

The siege of Sinigaglia, saturnalia of say- 
agery, must almost have surfeited his vorac- 
ity for violence. At the head of an army 
| of Swiss mercenaries, he stormed the town, 
| and, after carrying it, put every body, save 
the few who escaped, to the unrelenting 
|sword. Promises, supplications, prayers, 

were of no avail. While Sinigaglia ran 
with gore, the incarnate devil looked on 
| only to applaud the rapidity and dexterity 
of the dreadful carnage. Macchiavelli, who 
| describes the appalling scene, can not be 
thought biased, unless in favor of the very 
worst of the Borgias, and the best of his 
friends. 

| One of the duke’s poisoning parties did 
|not terminate as he had anticipated, not- 
| withstanding his careful provision. In con- 
| jumetion with Alexander he had arranged 
|for a sumptuous entertainment in a villa 
[near Rome. The special and most honored 
guests were four cardinals, whom it was de- 
signed to delude to death. No wonder the 
country in which the Borgias lived obtain- 
ed the name of drug-damned Italy! The 
cardinals came, were welcomed with the 
| kiss of peace and friendship, were seated at 
the right hand of the Pope and his anointed 
son. They were pledged in golden flagons 
of the richest Canary, and as they quaff- 
ed, the paternal and filial villains touched 
hands beneath the luxurious board, and in- 
wardly rejoiced that four more illustrious 
murders had been added to their crimson 
list. 

| Some good genius changed the cups. The 
| wine that was poisoned passed to Alexander 
and Cexsar’s lips instead of those for whom 
it was prepared. The Pope expired within 
a week, as was said, of a tertian ague. The 
duke (the devil protects his own) had drunk 
so little—he was always temperate—and 
| that little with water, that he escaped with 
a few days’ illness. 

| Nosooner was Alexander dead than Cesar 
| took possession of the treasures of the Vat- 
ican and of the city of Rome, designing with 


| his host of hirelings to make himself mas- 


come so odious to their party. Louis XIL, | ter of the Papal States, and appoint his fa- 
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her r’s successor. The petty pr inces whom he 
had reduced to subjection in Central Italy 
rose in rebellion, and regained what he had 
robbed them of. His own mercenaries aban- 
doned him, and he was arrested by Pope 
Julius Il., who expelled the daring outlaw 
from the pontifical dominions. He had 
placed every thing on his cast, and he had 
lost. The star he had prospered under was 
waning before the coming day of adversity. 
Flying to Naples (to have gone north would 
have been madness), he placed himself un- 
der the protection of the commander Gon- 
zalez de Cordova, and Gonzalez de Cordova 
consigned him to Spain. Arrived there, 
Ferdinand of Aragon cast him into prison, 
and there he might have rotted had he not 
found his way out, as is said, by the assist- 
ance of a woman of rank, who had become 
greatly interested in him after learning what 
a transcendent villain he was. 


When a man has no friends, he goes to! 


the mildest of his enemies—his brother-in- 
law. Thus did Cesar Borgia; and Jean 
d’Albret furnished him an asylum. The 
duke was growing grizzled with what he 
had undergone, albeit he was but nine-and- 
forty, superb of health, sound of constitu- 
tion, unconquerable of will. The sole thing 
he feared was inactivity; he could endure 
any thing but that, he said, and begged for 
acommand. The King of Navarre gave him 
one; he entered the field against Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and distinguished himself, as 
he always had done, in the profession which 
was distinctively his. While besieging the 
castle of Viana, and leading a desperate as- 
sault, he was struck by a stray shot, and the 
duke, the cardinal, the archbishop, the bish- 
op, the brilliant captain, the treacherous as- | 
sassin, the polite scholar, the handsome gal- 
lant, the crafty politician, the remorseless 
poisoner, all shrank into a bleeding corpse. 
Steeped to the lips in crime, he had the un- 
merited good fortune to die—as he had de- 

a soldier’s death. And he was a sol- 
dier, every inch of him, and a villain to his 
smallest tibre. 

Almost absolutely bad as Cesar Borgia 
seems to have been, he was one of the most 
graceful, cultured, and attractive men of 
his time. His manners were perfection, his 
voice so sweet, his face so handsome, his 
Ways 80 winning, that he captivated men’s 
wills and women’s affections. 

A cardinal of the papal court who had 
been his bitterest foe granted him an inter- 
view at his urgent solicitation. At the end 
thereof the prelate admitted his prejudice, 
and that Cesar was one of the purest and 
noblest gentlemen in Rome. The next even- | 
ing he went to sup at the Borgia palace, 
and the persuasive prince pressed an en- 
venomed ring into his hand as he bade 
good-night. It was scarce an abrasion of 
the skin, but, a month after, the cardinal 





was laid in the crypt of the ancient cathe- 
dral, and the host was as suave 
pure —as ever. 

A patron of science and letters not less 
than a poisoner and assassin, he quoted the 
“ Divina Commedia” and lived the “ Decam- 
erone ;” explained the “ Vita Nuova” in the 
morning and poniarded his friends in the 
afternoon; discussed Plato to-day and imita 
ted Aretino on the morrow. He is Macchia 
velli’s “ Prince,” the pattern despot, whom 
the misunderstood author intended should 
serve as much for warning as for example. 
Brave as he after whom he was named, 
graceful as Augustus, cruel 


and as 


as Caligula, 


false as Nero, pitiless as Commodus, serene 
as Antoninus, scholarly as Mcenas, he was 
such a bundle of opposites that he appears 
to have been a character extracted from the 
Volume of the Impossible. 





MARTYRS. 
My child, whose soul is like a flame 
Within a crystal altar lamp, 
Bends o’er an ancient book, its name 
Obscured by mildew damp; 


And, tracing down the yellow leaves, 
Where quaint and crooked letters stand, 

Her breath comes quick, her 
Hard shuts the eager hand. 


bosom heaves, 


““Mamma”—I meet the lifted eyes 

That, softened, shine through gathering tears— 
surely gives them in the skies, 
all those dreadful years, 


God 


For 


“Some sweeter thing than others have, 
To comfort after so much pain; 

But, tell me, could we be as brave 
Through fire and rack and chain ? 


“T’m glad there are’no martyrs now.” 
Blithe rings the voice, and positive. 

“ Ah, love,” my own heart answers low, 
“The martyrs ever live. 


“A royal line, in silk and lace, 
Or robed in serge and hodden-gray, 
With fearless step and steadfast face 
They tread the common way. 


“Than dungeon bolt or folding blaze 
Their cross unseen may heavier press, 

| And none suspect, through smiling days, 
Their utmost bitterness.” 


“Some sweet thing surely God must keep 
To comfort,” said my little one ; 

“They thank Him now if tender sleep 
Comes when the day is done.” 


God’s angel Sleep, with manifold 
Soft touches, smoothing brows of care, 
Dwells not beyond the gates of gold, 
Because no night is there. 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 
By PROFESSOR SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 


PRYING INTO THINGS, 


IlIl.—ITS WORK.—( Concluded. ) 


| 


| 


as an abnormal case, and a proper subject 


ange tng know too well what is meant | of scientific inquiry. The query was now, 
4 


by the word “thrush,” or “sprew,” | “What ailed the little fellow, and where 
that mouth malady too common with little | had he been?” At this juncture the micro- 


children. To the profession it is known as 


an aphthous ulceration of the tongue, aph- | 
tha being the name of the disease, and signi- | 


fying a burning. The tongue “is swollen, 
tender, and furred.” There are excoriated 
spots, sometimes true ulcers, varying in size, 
perhaps, from that of a pin’s head to that of 
a half pea, and these are severally capped 
with a white curd-like mass, However di- 
minutive these pustules may be, they are 
in truth hummocks of tiny plants, for each 
one contains many thousands of parasitic 
fungi, often called torula. These fungi at- 
tach themselves to the mucous membrane, 
and burrow among the epithelial cells. They 
are “composed of threads matted togeth- 
er like felt,’ whose basal ends intertwine 
among the epithelia, like hair in the pre- 
pared mortar of the plasterer. At a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Professor Leidy exhibited a mouse with lit- 
tle curdy patches on its ears, face, and nose. 
Mr. Indifference would have passed the mat- 
ter by as a stupid trifle; and a spurt of in- 
sapience escaped one of the wise men, who 
wished to know “what the muss was.” 
However, little Mus musculus was regarded 


scope spoke out in meeting, declaring with 
authority that the white spots were colo 
nies of a parasitic fungus; and, strange to 
tell, they were as much like the thrush 


| fungus as one pea is like its fellow in the 
|same pod. The truth told, Mousie was cap- 





tured in the children’s department of Block- 
ley Hospital, where he had picked up the 
crumbs that had fallen from the mouth of 
a child patient. The diagnosis now seem- 
ed natural and direct. Mousie had been and 
got it—namely, the thrush—and, strange to 
say, he had got it bad, for it was on his ears 
and nose and face. Soon, in all probability, 
it would have entered the mouth, even if it 
had not already. A minute portion of one 
of these white spots was subjected by skilled 
hands to a lens of very high power, and lo! 
theirs were the morbid parasites, tiny spor- 
ular .-odies, some single, some double, and 
others ‘in chains of a dozen or more.” The 
fungus was pronounced to be a torula, or 
oidium, like that found in the disease known 
as thrush or aphtha. A drawing of it would 
simply be like a number of elongated beads 
strung together. But how diminutive these 
beads or cells were! A single one was the 
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aty of a line in length, that is, it would take | 


7300 of them in line to make an inch. 

It is not in our limits to g@ into that in- 
teresting subject, “disease germs.” Herein, 
however, it is fair to say that the microscope 
is making benevolent, because admonitive, 
revelations. Let it suffice to remark that 
these germs are not mysterious intangibili- 
ties, but real entities, of a material, and gen- 
erally of an organic nature. For the most 
part they are plants—alge and fungi. Once 
when away from home the writer was thrown 
upon the hospitality of a stranger for the 
night. 


Sitting with our host by the side | 


of that homestead, we enjoyed the shade of | 


an old Pinus alba. The noble evergreen 


grew close up to the house, and, summer | 


and winter, its thick fasciculate foliage, like 


a curtain, shut out the hygienic smiling of | 


the sun. 
curred : 

SeLr. “Sir, does any one sleep regularly 
in that room which is so shaded by this 
tree ?” 

Host. “Oh yes. Myself and wife have 
occupied that room many years—in fact, 
ever since we were married.” 

SELF. “ J should not think it safe to sleep 
there. I venture to say that the walls are 
covered with invisible fungi, and that the at- 
mosphere abounds with their floating spor- 
ules. I would not dare occupy such a room 
for any great length of time.” 

Host (in astonishment). “Sir, now I see 
into it. Why didn’t the doctor tell me? 
That’s where my wife has lost 
her health. That tree’s got to 
come down, and ll let the sun- 
light into those windows like a 
flood !” 

Thus the microscope reveals 
the ease and the method of 
spreading disease. It is liter- 
ally a dissemination. In our 
mind there is not the least 
doubt that the common house 
fly is often a propagandist of 
dire and loathsome diseases. 

Take the thrush, for instance ; 
for its communication what 
more is necessary than that a 
solitary cell of a torula or oidi- 

















MOULD ON STICK 
(TORULA HISTERIOIDFS). 


The following conversation oc- | 


| GLASS BLIGHT (OLDIUM MONILIVIDES). 
| 


|}um should be transferred to a suitable ni- 
dus? For such an end, although accidental, 
how efficient an agent is the sucking tube 
| of a fly, or the adhering disk of each foot! 
| After feeding on the pustules of some dis- 
|ease, what is to hinder that some should 
| adhere to the insect, and be conveyed over 
| the threshold of some unconscious house- 
| hold, and thus that the mysterious disorder 
| should obtain a foot-hold ? 

Under the name of mould, these fungi, as 
| torula and oidia, are almost every where. A 
| red species is often found on very old cheese, 
| another on glue, the several animal dungs 
| when dry seem to have each its own species. 


DACTYLIUM DENDBOIDES.—AFTEB COOKE, 
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POLYAOTIS FASOIOULATA.—AFTER OOOKE, 


Also the fruits which fall to the earth and 
decay; and, in a word, as decay and fungus 
growth are often associated, so decayed fruit 
should not be eaten. 

But it is well-nigh past belief what quaint 
yet beautiful objects many of these moulds 
become under the microscope. A mere veg- 
etable stain, which when touched leaves a 
smut upon the finger, is thus unfolded into a 
jungle of plants, whose forms are of the most 
recherché character and wholly defiant of verb- 
al description. In proof, look at the elegant 
mucedine, or vegetable mould, Dactylium den- 
droides. Again, examine the pretty hum- 
mock named Polyactis fasciculata, from the 
mould on the outer husk of a horse-chestnut. 





DENDRYPHIUM 


FUMOSUM.—AFTER OORDA. 
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The quaint Dendryphium fumosum is from a 
stain of black mould on the angelica; and 
the grotesqu@y eccentric Triposporium ele. 
gans is from a brand of a velvety black as. 
| pect on a barkless spot on an oak. But as 
these moulds are almost every where, these 
beautiful forms, which but for the micro- 
scope would be invisible and unknown, are 
beyond number. 
| Let us instance a noble service rendered 
our common humanity by the microscope. 
How often, like some spectacular scenes in 
a drama, do we find in the pages of the Old- 
World history passages of deep pathos and 
fierce passion, and both, alas! occurring as 
the offspring of religious superstition. So 
there were miraculous apparitions of blood, 
one while in rain from the heavens, and 
again in spots in the dwellings of God and 
of men. Of course these were portents of 





—— 


TRIPOSPORIUM ELEGANS.—AFTER OORDA. 


most dire significance. The recital is too 
long, for even in Christian chronicles it cov- 
ers a thousand years. In 1263, shocking to 
tell, while ministering at the altar of his 
church at Bolsena, a Bohemian priest was 
seized with the terrible temptation to doubt 
the transubstantiation of the wafer which 
he had just consecrated. Horrified at his 
own guilt, the celebrant of the mass beheld 
drops of blood oozing from the sanctified 
Host. All were awe-stricken at the mira- 
cle, and the Church instituted in commem- 
oration the feast of Corpus Christi. Such 
was the pious legend. 

In the fourteenth century, when Heinrich 
von Bulow had destroyed the village and 
church of Wilnach, as if to show that Heav- 
en was pained at the sacrilege, eight days 
afterward the Host on the altar was ob- 
served to be stained with drops of blood! 
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HUMAN BLOOD OELLS (LIVE BLOOD).—MAGNIFIED STELLATED BLOOD CELLS (DEAD BLOOD).—MAGNIFIED 
FIVE HUNDRED DIAMETERS, FIVE HUNDRED DIAMETERS. 


Near the close of that fourteenth century | alga,and bears the name given it by Agardh, 
appeared Raphael, a wonderful man, with a | Palmella cruente. Its structure is even simn- 
genius sublime, with passions groveling,and | pler than that of an oidium. The name, 
withal a religiousness that made him feel | though not romantic, is significant. Palmel- 
and pass for devout. In the now celebrated la means a vibration or quivering, and is 
stanze of Raphael in the Vatican is that here suggestive of that tremulous movement 
miracle of this painter’s genius, “ Miracolo | of which a great clot of coagulated blood is 
di Bolsena.” Its exhibition at each feast | capable. The entire name indicates the sig- 
of Corpus Christi intensified the Church’s | nificance of “quivering gore.” In England 
conception of the so-called miracle which | the popular name of this fungous slime is 
confirmed the faith of the Bohemian priest. | “gory dew.” It occurs as shining red films 
Unhappily the bloody portent returned; the | or thickish blood-red stains on damp walls, 
Host was again spotted with gore. The zeal and chiefly on the whitewashed walls of cel- 
of the ecclesiastics became insane, for, horri- | lars. Being a unicellular plant, when the 
ble to relate, thirty-eight innocent Jews were | cells are mature there is a flowing together 
burned at the stake. For what? For cruci- | into viscous masses, which look and feel un- 
fying the Lord afresh, for torturing the Host | pleasantly like clotted blood, Presenting 
until it bled! : |also this aspect of gore, though not so de- 

In 1824 the “blue Moselle” was horrified | cidedly, is the Hamatococcus sanguineus of 
with a rain of supernatural blood; and |Agardh. Though moist to the touch, this 
again in 1848 this unnatural gore fell from | has not the gelatinous character of palmel- 
heaven. And now Ehrenberg takes the | la; hence the bloody illusion is not so vivid. 
matter in hand for sober investigation, and It would be profoundly interesting to fol- 
the microscope alone is to determine for the | low the work of the microscope in scientific 
superstitions of men. This great man dissi- | classification. It is beyond all question that 
pated the miracle entirely by exciting won- |the work of the ancient naturalists was 
der in another direction, for he announced | trivial in comparison with that of those who 
that these bloody rain-drops were composed | are working the field to-day; and in this 
of real living organisms, but so minute was | respect it can not be otherwise than that 
each individual that it would take over for- | the lamented Agassiz set too high an esti- 
ty billions of them to make one cubic inch. | mate on the work of the great Stagyrite. 

Thus the microscope has done away with | None better than Agassiz knew the value 
these grim portents of a thousand years. | of embryology in the work of the philosoph- 
This red snow and bloody slime have now | ical systematist. But embryology is a sci- 
their distinctive place and names among or- ence of the present. It was not possible to 
ganic things. They are microscopic vege- | the ancients. Nor is it possible to-day to 
tables—unicellular plants. In the arctic | the mere zoologist. It needs tli microscope 
regions Captain Ross found this encrimson- | in the hands of him who is profound in zo- 
ed snow extending in masses of miles. He | ology and an expert in microscopy. 
brought some home, and the able botanist Among the Japanese the sponge is known 
R. Brown pronounced it Algarum genus. It | as “sea cotton.” And until recently this 
is curious to notice the controversy of so | idea of the vegetable nature of the sponge 
many able botanists, with their diverse judg- | was universal. The microscope alone cast 
ments. But after a while all came back to | light into this darkness. The sponge is in- 
the judgment of Brown; and Agardh, the | deed an animal. It is also true that these 
able German algologist, gave this, the low- | sponge animals belong to many genera and 
liest of the algw, the name Protococcus ni- | species. The work of classification is, how- 
valis, ever, so far as the sponges are concerned, 

But about the drops of blood? This also | one of great difficulty, and without the mi- 
the microscope has determined to be an | croscope it is impossible. In general terms, 
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the sponge of the toilet is the skeleton of an | forms, and these forms vary with the $p 
immense number of sponge animals. 


e- 
This | cies, they become of great help in their de- 
horny skeleton holds the sarcode, or sponge | termination. It is noticeable, then, that a 
flesh. This sarcode surrounds the entire | sponge skeleton, when alive, consists of tyo 
structure, and, indeed, excepting the open- | parts—the one with which we are familiar 
ings or tubes necessary for inhaling and ex- | as the sponge of commerce, and which is of 
haling, it is also the filling in of the struc- | an animal nature, namely, keratose or born, 
ture. Now this sarcode is of a consistence | and the other the spicules, or filling in o; 
like jelly, and would be diffluent but for the | the reticulated horny part; and these spic- 
fact that it con-| ules are mineral, either silex or lime. Now 
tains mixed all| the strange exception to all this is with the 
through it little | glass sponges: instance the familiar Japa- 
spiculate parti-| nese glass-rope sponge, the hyalonema, Its 
cles of a siliceous | skeleton is all silex, the long fibres or threads 
or calcareous na-| which compose the rope or coil, also the fine: 
ture, that give to| structure called the head. The greater part 
the sarcode a con-| of the head is made of very fine fibres o1 
sistency or abili-| glass threads, and the filling in is with bean- 
ty to hold togeth- | tiful spicules of the same material. The 
er, much as the| whole skeleton, then, is composed of silex. 
hair does to the Now as showing the authority of the mi- 
plaster through | croscope in this connection, we must detail 
which it is mix-|a bit of experience which occurred along 
ed. Andas these | with this writing. A scientific friend in- 
minute spicules | formed us that he had received direct from 
have very definite | Japan a specimen of hyalonema which was 
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aunique. We went 
to see it, and aston- 
ishment ensued. It 
was truly surpris- 
ingly fine, and as a 
specimen, certainly 
excelled any one 
that we had ever 
seen. The head was 
_a deep thin cup, and 
quite symmetrical, 
and the whole speci- 
men had a compact- 
ness which seemed 
to say that it had 
been selected from 
athousand. Indeed, 
it was so fine that 
we became impress- 
ed with the suspi- 
cion that it was 
a fraud; that the 
head was not that 
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of a hyalonema at 





all. A small portion 
of it was subjected 








to the microscope, 











which showed up 
the coarse irregular 
horny reticulation, 
such as is not to be 
found in the glass 
sponge. As to the 
spicules, none could 
be found. It was 
evident that a piece 
of the very thin 
yet large cup-like 
sponges so common 
in Japan had been 
cut out and folded 
just as the grocer 
makes a cornucopia. 
This was put at the 
top of a real glass 
rope of hyalonema, 
and by some cement 
the whole was so 
ingeniously secured 
as to escape obser- 
vation. We then 
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gave some attention 

to atrue hyalonema. . 
Taking a sheet of clean white paper, a hya- 
lonema head was shaken over it. A little 
dust fell. This was carefully collected and 
put into a test-tube and boiled in nitric 
acid. This was intended to destroy every 
thing except the giass spicules that might 
be in that intangible dust. A little sedi- 
ment was observable at the bottom of the 
tube. The acid was carefully removed, and 
the precious film left on. the glass was now 
washed ‘with scrupulous care. The water 
was then filtered through bibulous paper. 





SPIOULES OF GLASS SPONGE. 


When dry, some glass slips or slides were 


prepared for the microscope. This was 
simply done by touching a slide against the 
paper, when the merest trace of dust would 
adhere to the glass. The slide was next 
put under the microscope. The scene pre- 
sented was a vision of beauty. Forms in- 
numerable appeared as the slide was moved 
slowly on the stage of the instrument. The 
variety of these forms was endless, although 
nearly all could be reduced to a few pat- 
terns, of which they were modifications. 


A little stain of dust remained on the paper. | Aud every one of these pretty figures was 
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transparent, for they were of natural glass. 
Many of them gleamed like pearls. - Some 
of these forms were so odd, others were so 
exquisite! Crosses were there of indescrib- 
able beauty. Some forms there were that 
resembled the knightly lance of the hero of 
La Mancha. Others were like feathers, and 
some were like churn-dashers. Some sug- 
gested snow crystals, and besides their simil- 
itude of form, they had the same sparkle too. 
Many, however, were of forms not easily de- 
scribed. As the best that could be done, we 
have drawn from the microscope some sey- 
enty of these hyalonema spicules. There 
are two figures among them—the one of a 
discoidal form, and that one of a truncated 
ovoid—which, though found among the spic- 
ules, are plainly shells of some foraminifera 
which have served as food to the glass 
sponge. The figures are all greatly en- 
larged, from 400 to even 1400 diameters, and 
some even 2000, 

It would now seem that the microscope 
is about to “be in league with the stones 
of the field.” At any rate, it is certain that 
an effort is under way to come at a better 
understanding in this matter. In fact, for 
the skilled microscopist a new science has 
just arisen—that of microscopic petrogra- 
phy. The old method of chemical analysis 
was thought all-sufficient for the determina- 
tion of minerals and rocks. All this, so far 
as it relates to the constructive constituency 
of rocks, was a species of light which was 
often little better than darkness. There 
was a grand advance in that idea which 
disputed the homogeneity of any rock or 
crystal, and claimed for every one a specific 


morphology of its own, if one could but see | 


it; for in this idea of form, where it had 
been supposed all was formless, might not 
the genesis of many rocks be explained, and 
amore rigid classification be achieved? The 
microscope is now revealing in the rocks a 
erystallographic idiosynerasy which is al- 
ready differentiating the species. We may 
safely accept this new method as respects the 
inorganic as of similar worth with embry- 
ology in the organic. But we can not resist 
quoting on this very point some graphic 
words from Nature: “In the midst of the 
darkness wherein the poor petrographers 
ticketed their specimens, carefully arranged 
their cabinets, and elaborated their dreary 
treatises, there fell among them (not from 
heaven, but from the hands of a worthy citi- 
zen of Sheffield) a microscope and a few 
glass slides, with a description of what could 
be done therewith. 


any thing of the apparition ; but after a few 
years it began to take shape befere them. 
And now the microscope promises to do as 
much in comparison for mineralogy and pe- 
trography as it has done for the biological 
sciences. From town to town this new light 


has spread, or rather rushed, all over Ger- 
many. There is now a sort of neck-and- 

neck race who will make the most slices of 

rocks and minerals. <A cutting or rubbing 

machine and a microscope have become as 

necessary implements as a hammer and a 

lens. Every month brings to light some 

new ‘mikromineralogische’ contribution, in- 

somuch that if the fever lasts we shall ere 
long be as overweighted with microscopic 
analysis as we used to be with chemical.” 

But what labor, skill, and patience are 
necessary for this sort of work! Take a 
tiny bit of obdurate granite and put it un, 
der a microscope, and beyond the enlarging 
of its asperities you see nothing that is re- 
markable. The petrographer would take 
it from your hands, and by tedious labor 
would rub it down until it was as thin as 
this paper. He would next take this ten- 
der, brittle plate, and with manipulations 
of the utmost delicacy, would polish away 
every scratch. Now it is transparent, or at 
least translucent, and under the microscope 
is revealed a little world of beautiful colors, 
and a delicate mosaic in structure. But 
what persevering labor, what matchless 
skill, and what exhaustive patience are the 
price of this little object! 

One of the Spanish adventurers to Mexi- 
co in the ancient day on his return home 
greatly astonished the Castilians by his ac- 
count of the mineral cutlery of those an- 
cient Mexicans. Their knives were so keen, 
and they were made so fast—a hundred a 
minute. There was probably a dash of ex- 
travagance here, but only a dash. The ma- 





Syes which had seen | 
no light for so long could not at first make | 


terial used was a black voleanic glass. It 
is a hard mineral, at sight much like the 
material in a black flint-glass bottle. By 
skillful blows long narrow flakes were struck 
| off from the lump in hand. A single smart 
| blow would strike off one long flake, and 
each flake was a knife ready for use, and 
with an edge unexceptionally keen. This 
substance is known in mineralogy as obsid- 
ian. Suppose, now, we look at a bit of this 
mineral with the eye of an amateur in min- 
eralogy. It is voleanic glass, and it looks 
just like a piece of black flint-glass. We 
label it obsidian. To all appearance it is 
perfectly homogeneous. We put together 
a number of specimens from different coun- 
tries, and with the exception of differences 
of color, we see nothing whatever to distin- 
guish them. Well, is there really any dif- 
ference worth talking about? We must 
put this question to some petrographist. 
Happily some exquisite engravings on this 
subject have been just given to the world 
by H. Rosenbusch, of Germany. Let us now 
follow him in his labors with his microscope. 
A bit of obsidian is the subject. At length 
it is prepared, a thin section or film. It 
| turns out that the seemingly homogeneous 
| mineral is full of queer objects, not unlike 
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spiders. They are groups or rath- 

er knots of sprawling lines. To 

the scientist they suggest the idea 

of hairs; and so, drawing upon the 

Greek for a word, Haar calls them 

trichites, Which means hairs. A 

similar marking pervades the min- 

eral zircon. Let the reader now 

pause and look at the figure of 

these trichites in a specimen of ob- 

sidian obtained from Tokay; and 

let it be remembered that no such 

structure could be suspected, much 

less known, but for the petrogra- 

phist. The little balls on the hairs 

are unpleasantly suggestive of the 

cruel loading of cat-o’-nine-tails, 

while the queer marking at the bot- 

tom centre of the cut must be left 

to some stenographer to interpret. 
Constructively, then, a bit of obsidian 

differs immensely in itself. And it is even 

more remarkable how much a series of ob- 

sidians brought from different countries dif- 

fer among themselves. The one just given, 

containing the trichites, was from Tokay. 

Here is a series of five more. The first is 

from Iceland. The second from the Lipari, 

a cluster of volcanic islands in the Mediter- 

ranean. The third is from Greenland. The 

fourth figure has a line through it; the 

upper half is a specimen of obsidian from 
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TRIOHITES IN OBSIDIAN FROM TOKAY, 


Mexico, and the lower half one from Isle de 
la Réunion. 

We give on the next page, from the same 
source, four figures illustrating specimens 
of perlite, or pearl-stone. Two are from 
Telkibanya, and two are from Arran. Their 


differences are astonishing, and each one has 
a beauty peculiarly its own. 

As illustrative of the wide difference which 
the microscope reveals in the specimens set 
down as the same species, look at the twe 
figures of tachylytes (page 820). 


One is 
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from Bobenhausen and the other is from 
Czernoschin. 

We regret our inability to show the read- 
der the effect of the singularly various and 
often really harmonious blending of colors 
in these preparations. Even a bit of coarse 
granite is thus made to exhibit a rich union 
of pea-green and reddish and pinkish browns 
on a black ground, while a sodalith shows 
on a white ground the prettiest and most 
delicate settings, as if it might be shadings 
in mosaic of pink and rose and yellow and 
light brown and blue and green. There is 
in some a good deal of the kaleidoscope ef- 


PEABL-STONES 
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PEARL-STONES FROM TELKIBANYA. 


FROM ARRAN, 


fect. Two specimens of serpentine give, 
with the most delicate tracery of pattern, 
the most exquisitely soft blending of tints. 
It is thus that the microscope has developed 
in the hitherto prosy rocks a poetry of pat- 
tern and combination of coloring to which 
the most enthusiastic student of even the 
costlier gems was an utter stranger. In- 
deed, in this view, petrography makes the 
microscope the kaleidoscope of the rocks. 
There would be an element of obscurity 
in the above did we not give the number of 
diameters larger than nature which each 
specimen is magnified. Take the obsidians. 





TAOCHYLYTES FROM BOBENHAUSEN AND OZERNOSOHIN, 
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The one from Iceland is magnified 110 di- 
ameters; the one from Lipari, 150; the one 
from Greenland, 700; the one from Mexico 
and the one from Isle de la Réunion, each 
150. The perlites or pearl-stones—the two 
from Telkibanya, the first one, 75, and the 
second one, 700; the two from Arran, the 
first one, 150, and the second one, 700. The 
tachylytes—the one from Bobenhausen, 700, 
and the one from Czernoschin, 150. 

But we must bring this biography of 
the microscope to a close. There are broad 
fields of microscopic labor which we have 
not so much as mentioned. What a fas- 
cinating one is that of vegetable physiology! 
and how profound that one of animal phys- 
iology! and what a painfully interesting 
one that of pathology, which follows up the 
ravages of disease, and the many abstruse 
morbid phenomena of life and death! And 
there are those biological questions which | 
at present are occupying the very ablest 
minds—the one question of spontaneous 
generation, and those allied ones, so pro- 
found, the beginnings of the functions of 
life. These and others show that the mi- 
croscope is truly the one best eye of science. 

To the student of the biological sciences 
the microscope, as the telescope to him who 
delves the depths of space, is absolutely in- 
dispensable. And from both realms what 
analogies or similitudes do these instru- 
ments find in matters material and things 
spiritual! The modern telescope, by reso- 
hition of the “star dust,” has so multiplied | 
these stellar bodies that we begin to forget | 
their individual magnitude, and to regard 
them as spherules, or even as the organic 
cells of the universe, which last impresses 
us with the sense of infinity. And yet how 
very much remains unresolved! And so the 
microscope deals with the microcosm, man ; 
it resolves him into cells, and it makes of 
these again habitable spheres. In this in- 
comprehensibly diminutive cell dwell bac- 
teria, vibriones, etc., to whom that cell is a 
universe. Organisms they are, and yet it 
would seem that organic species they are 
not. Says Professor Karsten, of Vienna: 
“The phenomena of animal reproduction 
have never been observed in them. They 
are pathological products, which grow in 
the interior of vegetable or animal cells, but 
which do not penetrate these when once 
developed as parasites.” But this is just 
one of the profound sub-provinces of the 
microscope in pathology. Is it not another 
shadowing of infinity ? for it finds the fun- 
gus, or unicellular plant, such a ubiquity 
in the realm of life that it would almost 
seem to be necessary as a fermentative or 
stimulative process or condition of life, as 
the fungi are assuredly present in the fer- 
mentative processes of disease. Perhaps 
every man in his microcosmic character may 
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| created forms and conditions of life. 





be to himself a faunal province, having his 
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own specific fungi as a personal condition 
of harmonious vitality or otherwise. The 
microscope has not yet got at the bottom of 
these matters. In that stubborn membrane 
of diphtheria is there not a rank fungous 
growth, obtained probably from without, 
and lodged as in a rich soil or nidus in the 
purulent exudation? But like the depend- 


/ence of the barberry blight and that of the 
| wheat, may not these mycelia of diphtheria 


have a connection with morbid germs that 
have circulated in the lymph? Thus in re- 
spect to these ubiquitous little ones that 
swarm in the snow and the rain, in the air 
and the waters and the land, and inhabit 


| the living things, both the plants and the 


animals of earth, that play their réle in the 
sanative and in the morbid phenomena of 
things—of such is the kingdom of material 
life. 

And in his character of a microcosm, as 
regards the mechanical movements of man, 
the microscope shows him as combining in 
himself representatively the movements of 
the very highest and the very lowest of all 
There 
is an animalcule known as the ameba. The 
word means “changing ;” and this insignifi- 
cant creature is rarely seen twice in the 
same form, for, like a tiny drop of viscid oil 


|in clear water, it is always changing form. 


It is a little jelly globule many times small- 
er than the point of a pin. Though seem- 


| ingly structureless, yet is it a living thing; 


and although one can not sce any distinct- 
ive organs, yet if moves, entraps its prey, 
and feeds upon it. It certainly exhibits 
functional contractility. Its locomotion is 
a gliding movement, as if a tiny speck of 
liquid adipose a little flattened on its under 
side should glide almost imperceptibly along. 
If now an animalcule smaller than itself 
should happen in the way, it glides upon, 
envelops it, and, much as a sponge does wa- 
ter, absorbs its softer parts. Now in the 
blood of man are two kinds of cells, known 
respectively as the red and the white cor- 
puscles of the blood. In the circulation of 
the blood the red cells flow like tiny coins 
through a convoluted glass tube, giving the 
idea of a rollicking movement, similar to 
that of some of the more highly organized 
animalcules under the microscope. But the 
white corpuscles move slowly and glidingly 
along. In fact, their movement is decided- 
ly ameba-like. Thus the white blood cell, 
as Huxley says, “exhibits contractility in its 
lowest and most primitive form.” 

But, as already intimated, there are ani- 
malcules vastly higher in the scale of being. 
They are higher because they have real or- 
gans, cilia, by the lashing of which they 
travel in the water. This sort of move- 
ment is called “cilia locomotion.” Now in 
man there are innumerable millions of mi- 


| eroscopic objects known as epithelial cells. 
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They occupy the inner walls or lining of the 
mouth, the nose, and the breathing tubes, 
and elsewhere. Each epithelial cell has its 
cilia or lashes, some as many as thirty. In 
their several departments they are a busy 
crew, quite lowly, but decidedly useful, like 
those who clean the decks of the stately 
ship. Could we see them at their work.in 
one’s nose or any of the mucous passages, 
this is what would be seen: every one of 
these little things is immersed in the mu- 
cous lining; standing thus as if in the flow 
of a sewer, it draws its threads or lashes in 
a curve-like motion upward, that is, in a di- 
rection from the outlet of the nostril; then, 
with a more rapid movement, the lashes are 
brought downward in a curved position to- 
ward the outlet. As this singular activity 
is carried on by many millions of these epi- 
thelia, the effete mucus is driven toward and 
expelled at the natural outlet. 

It would seem, then, from this analysis of 
the microscope, man is the paragon of ani- 
mals in a sublimer sense than even the great 
poet dreamed. Indeed, the devout scientist 
when peering into these matters often be- 


holds things which seem to him as visions 
almost unlawful to be seen or uttered 
While a vulgar conception may entertain 
the notion of great or small in the creg 
tive works, the microscope dispels the illy 
sion by showing the marvelous nature of 
the so-called small things, and the amazing 
fact that the one entity, whatever it may | 





me, 
among material things, is itself an infinity 
of microscopic wonders. So that Saint Au 
gustine, in an unscientific age, must hay 
been moved by a scientific instinct when 
he wrote, “Deus est magnus in magnis, 
maximus autem in minimis” (God is great 
in great things, but He is especially great 
in the smallest things). In the old econ- 
omy stood the Urim and Thummim. It is 
not clear what their precise functions wer 
It is plain that they were consulted in dar} 
matters, and that the literal meaning of 
these stones is “light” and “perfection.” 
So in modern science stands the micro- 
scope. Its little lenses, the ocular and th: 
objective, are the Urim and Thummim, and 
for clear judgment, on'y the true priest of 


| science can seek counsel thereof. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE HUDSON. 
Second Paper. } 





JOHN ANDRE.—[{FROM PORTRAIT BY JOSHUA REYNOLDS.) 


painter, and the sculptor. His 
youth and personal beauty, his 
mental culture and rare endow 
ments, his social and official po 
sition, the magnitude and im 
portance of the undertaking in 
which he ‘perished ignominious- 
ly, and the tragic ending of his 
life have cast a glamour of ro- 
mance around the deeds of one 
who was acting simply as a go- 
between in the service of two 
unscrupulous conspirators of 
high rank in the belligerent ar- 
mies, plotting against the liber- 
ties of American patriots. He 
was sacrificed to the ambition 
and avarice of these two men. 
John André, a captain in the 
British service, first appears in 
our history as a prisoner of war 
taken by General Montgomery 
at St. Johns, on the Sorel, in 
Canada, late in 1775, whence he 
yas sent to Pennsylvania with 
several other captive officers, 
and paroled at Carlisle. The 
autograph order by John Han- 
cock, then President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, for taking that 
parole, and the parole itself, in 


HE career of Major André on the bor- | Captain André’s handwriting, and signed by 
ders of the Hudson River during a few | him and nine fellow-officers, are in the pos- 
weeks in the fall of 1780 has formed an at- | session of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of New 
tractive theme for the historian, the poet, the | York, to whose kind courtesy we are indebt- 
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ed for several of the illus- in wiiatiaiaaid 
trations which accompany | 
this brief sketch of that un- 
fortunate ofticer’s career.* 

Captain André was the 
son of a Swiss merchant 
in London, where he was 
probably born, and was 
about twenty-four years 
old when he was made a 
prisoner. At an early age 
he had mastered several of 
the modern languages of 
Europe, and had become 
an expert musician, a prom- 
ising painter and draughts- 
man, and a graceful dancer. 
His reading was extensive, 
and his general knowledge 
of belles - lettres literature 
was remarkable for one 
so young. From his pen 
flowed graceful rhymes, 
and from his lips a sweet 
voice, affluent of words 
that bewitched all who 
came in contact with his 
handsome face, as delicate 
and tender in expression as 
that of a woman. 

Young André entered his 
father’s counting-room as 
a clerk when he was near- 
ly seventeen years old, but 
the death of that parent 
soon changed the current 
of the young man’s life. 
With his mother, a younger brother, and 
three sisters he spent the ensuing sum- 
mer in the interior of England, and at 
Lichfield he made or renewed an acquaint- 
ance with the family of Thomas Seward, 
canon of the cathedral there, and living in 
the bishop’s palace. His house was the 
centre of a literary circle in that neigh- 
borhood, composed of such young men as 
Thomas Darwin, author of The Botanic Gar- 
den; William Hayley, who wrote about The 
Tears of Penelope; Sir Brooke Boothby, au- 
thor of Triumphs of Temper; Richard Lov- 


* Dr. Emmet possesses a very rare collection of por- 
traits, autograph letters and other writings, maps, 
broadsides, etc., which illustrate the career of André, 
With these he has illustrated Sargent’s Life and Career 
of Majer André, and a smaller volume entitled André- 
ana. The pictures are neatly inlaid by an expert with 
great skill. Sargent’s 12mo volume, so illustrated, 
makes five thick octavo volumes, and Andréana makes 
two volumes the same size. These seven volumes con- 
tain between forty and fifty rare autograph letters and 
other writings, including those of André and Anna 
Seward, and almost three hundred portraits, views of 
places and things, maps, vignette head and tail pieces, 
étc., some of them painted in water-colors. Among 
the portraits is a miniature likeness of André drawn in 
India ink by Sir Joshua Reynolds. From this valua- 
ble picture Dr. Emmet has generously allowed us to 
make the engraving that accompanies this paper. Sir 
Joshua also painted a portrait of André the natural size, 
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ANNA SEWARD. 


| ell Edgeworth, father of Maria Edgeworth, 


the novelist; and Thomas Day, whose de- 
lightful story of Sandford and Merton charm- 
ed young England almost a hundred years 
ago as much as did Robinson Crusoe—“ a 
book,” wrote Leigh Hunt, “ which I shall 
always remember and always be grateful 
for.” These were then only young aspirants 
for literary fame, an almost nebulous galaxy, 
of which Anna, a daughter of Canon Sew- 
ard, was the “ bright particular star.” She 
was the planet around which the others re- 
volved as satellites, paying homage to her 
genius and praising her poetry, “most of 
which,” Walter Scott, her biographer, said, 
“is absolutely execrable.” The grace and 
beauty of her person and her rare conversa- 
tional powers made her very attractive. 

It was in this circle, and especially in the 
company of Anna Seward, that young André 
spent a delightful summer. Canon Seward 
had in his family, as his ward, a young lady 
named Honora Sneyd, a daughter of a dear 
departed friend. Her blue eyes, goiden bair, 
graceful person, a slight hectic flush on her 
cheek that heightened the brilliancy of her 
charming features, her sweetness of temper 
and her vivacity of manner, won the heart 
of young André. The maiden was equally 
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impressed by André’s mind and person. It 
was a clear case of “love at first sight,” 
and not many days had passed by when they 
were solemnly affianced. André’s love for 
Honora inspired his first effort to delineate 
the human face. He painted two minia- 
ture likenesses of her, one of which he gave 
to Miss Seward, and the other he kept for 
his own consolation during absence from 


her. ‘This he carried in his bosom until the | 


latest hour of his life. 

Miss Seward was delighted, and tried to 
speedily light the torch of Hymen, but wiser 
counselors interposed. The extreme youth 
of the lovers made their nuptials then un- 
desirable. They might “marry in haste and 
repent at leisure,” and so time was given 
them by the parent and guardian for re- 
pentance before marriage by a long separa- 
tion. 

It has been observed that in all love af- 





HONORA 8SNEYD. 


fairs there are two parties, the one that loves 
and the one that is loved. Miss Sneyd seems 
to have been in the latter category. She 
soon repented, and in 1773, four years after 
her engagement to André, she became the 
second wife of young Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, but not the mother of Maria. An- 
dré’s love remained unquenched. His letters 
to Anna Seward were filled with affection- 
ate sentiments toward the object of his love. 
He disliked the business of a merchant, but 
for her sake he resolved to pursue it. “ All 
my mercantile calculations,” he wrote, “go 
to the tune of dear Honora. When an imper- 
tinent consciousness whispers in my ear that 
I am not of the right stuff for a merchant, 
I draw my Honora’s pieture from my bosom, 
and the sight of that dear talisman so in- 
spirits my industry that no toil appears op- 
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pressive.” Anna Seward summed up the 
| matter in rhyme, saying: 
|“ Now Prudence, in her cold and thrifty care, 

Frowned on the maid and bade the youth despair: 

For power parental sternly saw, and strove 

To tear the lily bands of plighted love; 

Nor strove in vain; but while the fair one’s sic}. 

Disperse like April storms in sunny skies, i 

The firmer lover, with unswerving truth, 

To his first passion consecrates his youth.” 

André had always expressed a preference 
for the life of a soldier to that of a mer- 
chant, and failing to re-awaken the tender 
passion for him in the bosom of Honora 
Sneyd, he obtained the commission of a lien. 
tenant in the most ancient regiment in the 
British service, the Seventh Foot, or Royal 
Fusileers, organized in 1685. That was in 
the spring of 1771. He afterward spent a 
considerable time inGermany. Just before 
he sailed for Philadelphia in 1774 (to ob- 
serve the movements of the Continental 
Congress ?), to join his regiment in Canada, 
he made a farewell visit to Miss Seward, 
who proposed to introduce him to two of 
her literary friends, Cunningham, the curate, 
and Newton, her “minstrel,” as she called 
him. On the night before the introduction 
Cunningham had an extraordinary dream in 
two acts. He saw in his vision a great for- 
est, in which he was alone. Presently a 
horseman approached at great speed. As 
he drew near the dreamer, three men sud- 
denly sprang from some bushes, seized the 
rider, and bore him away. Mr. Cunning- 
ham awoke, and falling asleep again, he saw 
in a vision a great multitude of people near 
a large city, and while he was looking at 
them, a young man, whom he recognized as 
the horseman who had been seized, was 
brought out and hanged upon a gibbet. Mr. 
Cunningham repeated these dreams to his 
friend Newton the next morning, and when, 
the same day, Miss Seward introduced An- 
dré, who was then a captain, he recognized 
in his face that of tlie unfortunate rider of 
| his dream. 

Captain André, as we have observed, was 

made a prisoner by the Americans at St. 
Johns, and sent to Pennsylvania. Concern- 
‘ing his capture, he wrote to a friend: “I 
have been taken prisoner by the Americans, 
|and stripped of every thing except the pic- 
| ture of Honora, which I concealed in my 
|/mouth. Preserving that, I yet think my- 
|self fortunate.” That was written more 
| than two years after Honora’s marriage to 
Mr. Edgeworth. On his way down the Hud- 
son Valley, André met Colonel Henry Knox, 
| thén on his way to select cannon at Ticon- 
| deroga for the siege of Boston. They were 
| young men of about the same age. In a 
| cottage they spent a night together in the 
| same bed, and were charmed nearly all night 
| with each other’s conversation, for Knox, as 
|a bookseller, was well acquainted with En- 
| glish literature. As a member of the board 
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of officers that tried André at Tappan about | The scene of the major’s career was now 
five years afterward, Knox had to perform | shifted to the Hudson River. He accompa- 
the painful duty of pronouncing his doom. | nied Clinton to New York in the summer 
Captain André 
was exchanged, 
and next appears 
conspicuous at 
Philadelphia as a 
chief actor in 
planning and car- 
rying out the im- 
posing entertain- 
ment given in 
honor of Sir Will- 
am Howe, called 
“The Mischianza.” 
There he became 
an aid-de-camp 
to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Howe’s suc- 
cessor, and was 
such an active 
ind useful officer 
that he was soon 
made assistant 
adjutant - general 
of the army, with 
the rank of ma- 
jor. He was serv- 
ing in that capac- 
ity when Clinton 
captured Charles- 
ton, in May, 1780, 
and made General 
Lincoln and his 
little army prison- 
ers of war. Dr. 
Emmet possesses 
an autograph let- 
ter of André writ- 
ten at that time 
to Assistant Com- 
missary - General 
George Townsend, 
of which a fae-sim- 
ile is here given 
to show André’s 
handwriting. 
There seems to 
be good authori- 
ty for believing 
that André was in 
Charleston during 
the siege, acting 
as @ spy, in the 
disguise of a back- 
woods Virginian 
who came to Lin- 
coln’s camp as a 
driver of cattle. 
Colonel Hamilton 
Ballendine was 
another, but who, Z 
less fortunate than 
André, was arrest- 





ed and hanged. FAO-SIMILE OF A LETTER BY MAJOR ANDRE. 
Vou. LIL—No, 312.—53 
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after the capture of Charleston. There he | 
was active in correspondence with the lead- | 
ing Tories in Lower Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, and with General Benedict Arnold in 
relation to his proposed treason. | André ended his poem with the fellowing 
It was during that summer when events | lines: 
oceurred which inspired André to write one | 
of the best known of his poems, “ The Cow | 
Chase.” In July the American army was | 
stationed in the upper part of Bergen Coun- | 


eGrucl mew Lhevow Joe abalt my Gist Abas 
Kot fia stein zeae door’ Wg 


“‘ And all the land around shall glory 
To see the Frenchmen caper, 
And pretty Susan tell the story 
In the next Chatham paper.” 


“And now I’ve closed my epic strain, 
I tremble as I show it, 
Lest this same warrio-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.” 








Ms 


FAO-SIMILE OF A VERSE OF THE “COW OHASE.” 


ty, New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania line | Under the signature of André to a copy of 


was in command of General Wayne. With 
its two brigades, Moylan’s dragoons, and 
some guns of Proctor’s artillery, the whole 
force amounting to something less than two 
thousand men, Wayne started from camp on 
an expedition to worry the British and To- 
ries on Bergen Neck, break up the garrison 
of a bloeck-house at Bull’s Ferry, near Fort 
Lee, that protected British wood-cutters in 
the neighborhood, to seize cattle, and to dis- 
perse any armed forces found in the vicini- 
ty. Wayne was repulsed at the block-house, 
chased toward his lines, and some of the cat- 
tle and other spoil which he had gathered 
were rescued by the pursuers, while some of 
his straggling soldiers were made prisoners. 
André wrote a humorous satirical poem, in 
three cantos, giving an exaggerated deserip- 
tion of the affair, in the measure and style of 
“Chevy Chase.” It was written partly for 
the fun of the thing, and partly to retaliate 
in kind for satirical assaults made by the 
other side upon André and his friends. The 
first canto appeared on the 16th of August, 
the second canto on the 30th of the same 
month, and the third canto on the 23d of 
September—the day on which André was 
arrested. Between the appearance of the 
first and second cantos an “ Intercepted Let- 
ter from Tabitha, in New York,” appeared in 
print, written, it is believed, by Miss Susan- 
nah, daughter of Governor William Living- 
ston, of New Jersey, who in time became the 
mother-in-law of President Harrison. In it 
she made some allusion to André, and he, in 
the third canto, after noticing Lafayette, 
touched Miss Livingston gently, in this wise: 


| 





these verses some one wrote these lines: 
“ When the ‘epic strain’ was sung, 
The poet by the neck was hung, 
And, to his cost, he finds too late 
The ‘dung-born tribe’ decides his fate.” 

The secret correspondence between Ar- 
nold and André began early in 1779, when 
the wrath of the former was kindled by dis- 
grace brought upon himself by his own bad 
conduct. In June, 1778, he had been ap- 
pointed military governer of Philadelphia, 
where he lived in an extravagant and os- 
tentatious manner. He married the beau- 
tiful young daughter of Edward Shippen, 
a leading loyalist of that city, with whom 
André had been intimate during the British 
occupation, and who figured conspicuously 
as one of the ladies of the tournament of 
“The Mischianza.” How far (if at all) she 
promoted the correspondence between her 
husband and André may never be known. 
Arnold’s extravagant living soon involved 
him in debts, and to extricate himself he 
became guilty of malfeasance in office. Of- 
ficial complaints were made to the Congress 
of his dishonest practices. He was tried 
and found guilty by a competent court, and 
was sentenced to be reprimanded by the 
commander-in-chief of the army. It was 
done by Washington at the beginning of 
1779, as delicately as possible, but the dis- 
grace stirred the naturally bad heart of 
Arnold with feélings of revenge, and he re- 
solved to betray his country into the hands 
of its enemies. He immediately opened a 
correspondence on the subject with Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, through Major André, in an elab- 
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THE BEVERLY ROBINSON HOUSE. 


orately disguised hand, over the signature 
of “Gustavus,” while the latter signed his | 
letters “John Anderson.” For a year and | 
a half he kept the enemy well informed of 

important secrets concerning the movements 
of the patriots and their friends, and it was | 
finally agreed that he should endeavor to | 
obtain the command of the important post | 
of West Point, in the Hudson Highlands, | 
with its dependencies, and then 
to betray the whole into the 
hands of Sir Henry Clinton. Ar- 
nold sueceeded in procuring the 
appointment on the 3d of August, 
1780, and very soon afterward he 
made his head-quarters at the 
country-seat of Beverly Robin- 
son, on the rich plateau of land 
opposite West Point. That house 
is yet standing, and the style of 
its interior then has been pre- 
served to this day. 

The holding of the post at West 
Point was of the first importance 
tothe Americans. From the be- 
ginning of the war a capital plan 
of the British government had 
been to acquire military posses- 
sion of the Hudson River region 
between Lake Champlain and 
the sea, hold it by a line of mili- 
tary posts, and so separate New 
England, the accorded head of 
the rebellion, from the rest of 
the provinces. To prevent this, 
strong military works had been 
erected in the Highlands, through 
which the river flows in a narrow 
and sinuous course. Immense 
supplies had been gathered there, 
and the works were regarded as 
impregnable to an army of twen- 
ty thousand men. Sir Henry 
Clinton knew that he could not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


conquer the post with any force att IN THE BEVERLY ROBINSON HOUSE—HEAD-QUARTERS OF ARNOLD. 
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at his command, so he bargained to have it 
delivered into his hands for the considera- 
tion of a brigadier-general’s commission in 
the British army and fifty thousand dollars 
in gold. The king and the ministry ap- 
proved the conspiracy, and refugee loyalists 
in England promoted it. 

It became necessary for the contracting 
parties to have a personal interview to set- 
tle definitely the terms of the bargain and 
the details of the proposed military opera- 
tions for achieving the grand object. The 


correspoudence had been carried on in well- 


understood commercial phrases. In a letter 
to Sir Henry Clinton, so disguised, written 
on the 30th of August, Arnold demanded a 
personal interview with André (“John An 
derson”), to which the baronet agreed. Then 


| Arnold tried to have that interview at his 
| own quarters in the Highlands, to which he 
linvited André to come in disguise, and di- 


rected Colonel Sheldon, in command of an 
outpost on the lower linés, to forward to 
him a person from New York—a valuable 
emissary—who might appear. André would 
not consent to assume the position of a spy, 
so he wrote to Colonel Sheldon, over the sig- 
nature of John Anderson, saying: 


“Tam told that my name is made known to you, and 
that I may hope your indulgence in permitting me to 
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meet a friend near your outposts. I will endeavor to 
obtain permission to go out with a flag which will be 
sent to Dobbs’s Ferry on Monday next, the 11th in- 
stant (September, 1780], at 12 o’clock, when I shall be 
happy to meet Mr. G- Should I not be allowed to 
go, the officer whe is to command the escort—between 
whom and myself no distinction need be made—can 
speak in the affair. Let me entreat you, Sir, to favor 
a matter so interesting to the parties concerned, and 
which is of so private a nature that the public on nei- 
ther side can be injured by it.” 





Sheldon-was puzzled. He had not heard 
of the name of “ John Anderson.” Suppos- 
ing him to be Arnold’s “emissary,” he sent 
the letter to the general. It puzzled the 
traitor too, for he found it difficult so to ex- 
plain it as to satisfy Sheldon that the affair 
was an entirely innocent one. Arnold pre- 
pared to meet André at Dobbs’s Ferry. On 
the 10th he went down to the King’s Ferry 
in his barge, and passed the night with 
Joshua Hett Smith, a prominent citizen liv- 
ing near Haverstraw, and the next morning 
he proceeded toward Dobbs’s Ferry, where 
André and Colonel Beverly Robinson (in 
whose house Arnold had his head-quarters) 
were waiting forhim. He bore no flag, and 
guard-boats on the river at Dobbs’s Ferry 
tired on him, and pursued him closely as he 
fled across the river to a place of conceal- 
ment. He returned to his head-quarters the 
same night. Having gone down the river 
toward the enemy’s post, he felt it necessa- 
ry to write an explanatory letter to Wash- 
ington, in which he falsely stated that his 
object was to establish signals as near the 
enemy’s lines as possible. 

Washington was now about to make a 
journey to Hartford, in Connecticut, with 
Lafayette and Colonel Hamilton and other 
aids, to hold a personal conference with Ro- 
chambeau there. When he arrived at the 
King’s Ferry, Arnold was there with his 
barge to convey the party across the Hud- 
son to Peekskill. The British sloop-of-war 
Vulture lay in full sight below. While view- 
ing her with his glass, Washington spoke 


to hand it to Putnam. Arnold understood 
its covered meaning, and showed it to Col- 


onel Lamb and others at West Point. He 
frankly laid it before Washington, who, aft- 
er reading it, said only the civil authorities 
could act in the matter, and that he did not 
approve of personal interviews with the en- 
emy. After this expression of opinion, Ar- 
| nold dared not so far disregard it as to meet 
Robinson, so he informed him that on the 
night of the 20th he should send a person 
‘on board the Vulture who would be furnish- 
ed with a boat and flag of truce. To dis- 
arm suspicion, and to let the enemy know 
at what time the commander-in-chief would 
return from Hartford, he added, in a post- 
script, “I expect General Washington to 
lodge here on Saturday next, and I will lay 
before him any matter you may wish to 
| communicate.” 

Robinson sent this letter to Clinton, with 
the assurance that he would remain on 
board the Vulture, not doubting that Arnold 
himself was the “person” who would come 
to the vessel. Clinton dispatched André 
in a flag-boat to the Vulture, instructed not 
to change his clothes, receive papers, go 
within the American lines, or in any way 
assume the character of a spy. He too ex- 
pected Arnold on board the Vulture; but the 
traitor took a course less dangerous to his 
own person. He had again passed a night 
at the house of Joshua Hett Smith, near 
Haverstraw, where he was joined by his 
| wife and child, who were on their way from 

Philadelphia to head-quarters. There he 
made arrangements with Smith to go to the 
| Vulture in a small boat on the night of the 
20th, and bring ashore a British officer for 
/ consultation on an important subject, and 
in the event of the conference being pro- 
tracted, to furnish a room at his house 
| wherein-it might be completed. Smith took 
his family on a visit to Fishkill, and so se- 
cured an empty house for the use of the con- 
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to his officers in a low tone, which made 
Arnold uneasy. At that time the Count 
De Guichen was expected on our coast with never be known. He was tried for com- 


a French squadron, and the conversation | plicity in the treason, but declared his ig- 
dwelt upon that topic, when Lafayette, | 


|spirators. How far Smith was intrusted 
with a knowledge of the conspiracy will 
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turning to Arnold, said, “General, since you 
have a correspondence with the enemy, you 
must ascertain as soon as possible what has 
become of Guichen.” Arnold was discon- 
certed for a moment, and demanded what 
he meant; but he soon recovered his com- 
posure, and no more was said on that point. 
Arnold believed that his plot was discover- 
ed or suspected, and he resolved to bring 


/norance of the plot, and was acquitted for 
| want of evidence. The Scotch verdict “not 
| proven” is the verdict of history, for the 
circumstantial evidence is all against him. 

Smith did not accomplish his errand at 
| the time appointed; but on the night of 
| the 2ist he went in a boat with muftled 
rowlocks and two good oarsmen from Stony 
| Point to the Vulture off Croton (then Tel- 
| ler’s) Point, and conveyed a letter to Colonel 





matters to a head while Washington was in | Robinson, whom the bearer personally knew. 


Connecticut. 


That letter gave Robinson information con- 


Arnold had received an open letter, writ- | cerning the strength of the garrison at West 


ten to General Putnam by Colonel Robin- 
son, asking a personal interview concerning 
the land of the latter in the Highlands. It 
was covered by one to Arnold, asking him 


| Point and the writer’s readiness to conclude 
| the matter, couched in commercial phrases. 
| Arnold expected Robinson would meet him, 

but the colonel declined to go ashore, and 

















vivised André not to 
do so; but the major, 
eager to carry out a 
plot that seemed so 
ripe for execution, en- 
tered the boat with 
Smith, his scarlet uni- 
form concealed by a 
long surtout. The 
latter bore two passes 
signed by Arnold, on¢ 
for André and one fou 
himself and his oars 
men, to be used in 
case they were in 
terrupted by any of 
the American water 
patrols. They were 
landed near the mouth 
of a small creek on 
the western shore of 
Haverstraw Bay, near 
the foot of Long Clove 
Mountain, almost five 
miles from Smith’s 
house, where Arnold 
was waiting for them 
in a thicket of fir- 
He had ridden 
a horse from Smith’s house, accompanied by | 
a colored servant with another. To this re- 
treat Smith led André, when Arnold request- 
ed his accomplice to return to the boat and 
leave the two conspirators alone. 

It was a serene, star-lit night, and a lit- 
tle frostiness was in the air. The confer- 
ence lasted long, and was not ended when | 


trees, 


Smith came and warned them that the day | 
was about to dawn. André reluctantly con- | 
sented to go to Smith’s house to complete 
the arrangements. They mounted the horses 
brought for the purpose by Arnold, and in 
the gloom they rode through the hamlet of 
Haverstraw to the house of Arnold’s half- | 
trusted assistant, yet standing on an emi- | 
nence known as Treason Hill. At Haver- | 
straw the voice of a sentinel startled André, 
for it was the first intimation he had re- 
ceived that he was within the American 
lines. He comprehended his perilous posi- 
tion, for he was without a pass or a flag; 
but it was too late to recede. They reach- 
ed the mansion just as daylight appeared 
breaking over the Van Cortlandt manor. 
At that moment the booming of a cannon 
down the river was heard, and in the gray 
morning twilight they saw the Vulture weigh 
anchor and drop down the stream. Colonel | 
Livingston, stationed at Verplanck’s Point, | 
had been told that this vessel lay in such | 


shallow water, within cannon-shot of the | 
shore, that her bottom rested on the mud | 
at low tide. He sent some men to Teller’s | 
Point, who cannonaded her so severely that | 
she was compelled to weigh anchor to escape 
destruction or capture. 
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| works, was to be weakened. 





SMITH'S LOUSE. 


During that morning the whole plot was 
arranged in an upper room of Sinith’s house. 
André was to return to New York with in 
formation, and on a certain day that was 
fixed the British troops, which were already 
embarked in the fleet of Admiral Rodney for 
a pretended expedition to the Chesapeake, 


| were to be ready at a moment’s warning to 


ascend the Hudson. Arnold was to weaken 
the posts at West Point by dispersing the 
garrison. When the British should appear, 
he was to send out detachments among the 
mountain gorges at a distance from the 
works, under the pretense of meeting the 
enemy on their approach, and so allow his 
troops to be slaughtered or captured in de- 
tail. Fort Putnam, that commanded all the 
The boom and 
chain that were stretched across the river 
from West Point to Constitution Island 


| were to be so weakened also that a slight 


concussion from a vessel in motion would 


| break them and make a free passage for the 


British fleet up the Hudson. When all was 
arranged, Arnold handed to André reports 
which explained the military condition of 
West Point and its dependencies, and re- 
quested the major to place them in his 
stockings under his feet. Fatai mistake! 
Clinton had instructed André not to go 


| within the American lines nor receive any 


papers. He had done both, and so had wov- 
en a web of difficulty out of which he could 
not escape. 

Arnold left André toward noon and re- 
turned to West Point, where he prepared to 


finish the wicked work of treason. Under 
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the pretext of its needing repairs, one of the 
links of the great chain (each weighing over 
two hundred pounds) was removed, and its 
place was supplied temporarily by stout 
ropes which would snap like threads at the 
heavy touch of the bow of a vessel under 
full headway. He prepared Fort Putnam 
so that an enemy could easily enter it, and 
made such disposition of the troops as to 
weaken their strength. Then he waited 
with anxiety for the appearance of the 
British armament at the lower entrance to 
the Highlands. 

André spent the day uneasily at Smith’s. 


Toward evening he asked Smith to take him | 


back to the Vulture that night. The latter, 
who was greatly alarmed by the firing on 
that vessel, refused to do so, pleading ill- 
ness as an excuse, but offering to ride half 
the night on horseback with his guest if he 





JOUN PAULDING IN MIDDLE LIFE. 


would take a land route. This alternative 
had been talked of in the morning, and Ar- 


nold had left an order for “ John Anderson | Party,” 


to pass the guards to the White Plains or 
below.” 
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ing, much against the judgment and will of 
André, who passed a sleepless night. Be. 
fore sunrise on the 23d they were again 
in the saddle, and at Pine’s Bridge, thai 
spanned the Croton, they parted company, 
Smith assuring André that he was on nen- 
tral ground and past all danger. With ; 
light heart the major pursued his journey 
alone. 
That neutral ground was infested by plun 
| derers, who had impoverished the whole r 
gion from the Croton to the Spuyt den Duy 
| vel Creek. At the hour when André was 
approaching Tarrytown, seven young men of 
that neighborhood, who had banded for th 
purpose of wresting spoil from the plunder 
ers while on their way toward the British 
camp, Were watching for that game near th 
road where it crosses the creek that flows 
| out of Sleepy Hollow—the scene of the en- 
counter of Ichabod Crane and the headless 
| horseman, already mentioned. They knev 
that their business wa unlawful, and they 
feared arrest by the patrols of Sheldon’s 
Light Horse; so four of the young men 
watched for them on a hill-top, while the 
other three—John Paulding, IsaacVan Wart, 
and David Williams-—lay concealed in bush- 
es near the road watching for the plunder- 
ers. At about nine o’clock in the morning, 
while they were playing at cards, they ob- 
served a horseman approaching the little 
bridge near the ancient Sleepy Hollow 
jchurch. “ He looks like a trader from New 
| York,” said one of the young men to Paul- 
| ding, who seems to have been the leader of 
| his party. Another said, “ He appears like 
|a gentleman, well dressed, and with boots 
}on; you had better step out and stop him 
|if you don’t know him.” As André ascend- 
|ed the gentle slope on the south side of the 
| bridge, the three young men stepped from 
| the thicket into the road, and Paulding, pre- 
|senting his musket, ordered him to halt. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I hope you belong 
to our party,” seeing a jacket of the royal 
| uniform on Paulding’s back. Paulding ask- 
|ed, ‘What party?” He said, “The Lower 
meaning the British. They told 
| him they did, when he said, “ I am a British 





| officer, out in the country on particular busi- 


André was compelled to yield to circum- | ness, and I hope you will not detain me a 


stances, and at dusk that evening he and 
Smith, accompanied by a negro servant, had 
crossed the King’s Ferry and were passing 
through the works at Verplanck’s Point. 
The major had been persuaded to exchange 
his uniform for a citizen’s dress—another fa- 
tal violation of Clinton’s instructions. They 
pressed forward on the road toward White 
Plains without interruption until they were 
stopped by a sentinel near Crompond, about 
eight miles from the ferry. Captain Boyd, 
in command there, was satisfied by Arnold’s 
pass that all was right, and persuaded them 
to remain in that neighborhood until morn- 


” 


| minute ;” and to show that he was such, he 
| pulled out his gold watch. Paulding told 
him to dismount, when the full peril of his 
mistake flashed upon André’s mind. “My 
| God!” he said, “T must do any thing to get 
| along,” and pulled out Arnold’s pass. He 
| dismounted, told them he was going to 
| Dobbs’s Ferry on business for the general, 
|and warned them not to get themselves 
|into trouble by detaining him. Paulding 
| assured him that they did not intend to rob 
him, but insisted that he must be searched. 
| They took him into the bushes under a 
great tulip-tree for the purpose, but conld 
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OAPTURE OF ANDRE, 


find nothing that would justify them in de- 
taining him. They were about to let him 
go, when it was suggested that something 
might be in his boots. He was ordered to 


take them off, when they found the papers | 
which he had placed between his feet and 


his stockings. Paulding, with an oath, ex- 
claimed, “ He is a spy!” 

André’s captors asked him how much he 
would give them if they would let him go. 
He offered large sums in money and goods, 
but Paulding declared that not ten thou- 
sand guineas would induce him to release 
his prisoner. They conducted him to the 
head-quarters of Lieutenant-Colonel Jame- 
son, of Sheldon’s Light Horse, at North Cas- 
tle, the nearest military post, and delivered 
him and the papers into the custody of that 
officer. With stupidity unparalleled, and 
with the evidence of Arnold’s treason before 
him, Jameson determined to send the pris- 


oner to that general and the papers to Wash- | 


ington. When Major Tallmadge, of tho same 
corps, returned from duty that evening and 
heard of the affair, he was astonished, and 
boldly expressed his suspicions of Arnold’s 


| fidelity. But Jameson would not listen to 
| such suspicions. He had sent André under 
an escort, and with him a letter to Arnold, 
| in which he stated that the prisoner, “ Jobn 
Anderson,” had been taken while on his way 
to New York with a“ parcel of papers,” which, 
he thought, were “of a dangerous tenden- 
cy.” Tallmadge remonstrated so warmly 
that Jameson was induced to recall the es- 
cort with the prisoner, but insisted upon 
sending the letter to Arnold. As soon as he 
saw André, Tallmadge perceived by his man- 
ner and gait that he was a military man, 
and his suspicions of Arnold’s fidelity were 
confirmed. He conducted the prisoner to 
Colonel Sheldon, at Salem, where André, 
when he learned that the papers taken from 
his boot had been sent to Washington, im- 
mediately wrote a letter to the chief frank- 
ly avowing his name and rank, and giving 
a brief account of the events which had 
brought him into his perilous situation., The 
| letter was read to Major Tallmadge, sealed, 
and forwarded, and from that hour the pris- 
oner’s mind seemed relieved of a great bur- 
den. By Washington’s orders André was 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


taken by Major Tallmadge first to West 
Point and then to Tappan, on the west side 
of the Hudson, then the head-quarters of 
the American army. 

Meanwhile stirring events had taken place 
at Arnold’s head-quarters. Washington and 
his companions had taken a more northerly 
road from Hartford than the one they had 
traveled when going into Connecticut, and 
so they missed the messenger who bore the 
papers found in André’s boot, and the ma- 
jor’s frank letter to the chief. They reach- 
ed Fishkill on the. 25th, where they were 
detained; and at an entertainment given 
them, they sat at table with Arnold’s go-be- 
tween, Smith, neither party having any sus- 
picion of what was going on below. Wash- 
ington sent his baggage to Arnold’s quarters, 
with an intimation that he and Lafayette 
and Hamilton and other aids would be there 
to breakfast the next morning. They were 
in the saddle before daybreak, and were 
traversing the mountain roads before sun- 
rise. When near the Robinson house, Wash- 
ington turned down a lane to examine a re- 
doubt near the river-side, when Lafayette 
reminded him that by delay they might 
keep Mrs. Arnold’s breakfast waiting for 
them. “Ah,” said Washington, “I know 
you young men are all in love with Mrs. 
Arnold, and wish to get where she is as soon 
as possible. You may go and take your 
breakfast with her, and tell her not to wait 
for me. I will be there in a short time.” 

Hamilton and another aid rode on, and 
were cordially received by Arnold and his 
wife. They were soon seated at breakfast 
in the low-ceiled room, yet preserved as it 
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was handed to the general. He suppose: 
it would announce the appearance of t) 
British armament below. Instead, it was 
the appalling letter of Jameson, written 0), 
the evening of André’s capture. With al- 
most perfect composure, he sat a moment 
engaged in conversation, when he begyed 
his guests to excuse him, as business of ir 
portance demanded his immediate presence 
at West Point; and rising from the table, 
he left the room. His wife’s experienced 





eye saw trouble in his countenance, and shi 
| followed him. He gave orders to the cock 
swain of his barge to order a horse immedi 
ately. “Any horse—even a wagon-horse !” 
he cried, and then he hastened to Mrs, Ar 
nold’s chamber, to which she had retired 
In a few hurried words he told her that they 
must part, perhaps forever. She screamed 
aloud and swooned. Her cry brought he 
maid, whom Arnold ordered to take care of 
her mistress. Then pressing his wife to his 
bosom, and kissing their sleeping child, hi 
returned to the breakfast-room, mentioned 
her sudden illness to his guests, and leaping 
upon the horse of one of his aids at the 
door, dashed down a path which led to his 
barge, half a mile distant, followed by his 
cockswain on foot. In a few moments he 
was out in the stream with stout oarsmen, 
and going swiftly, with a favoring tide, to- 
ward the Vulture, about eighteen miles be- 
low, telling his men he must get there in al! 
| haste, in order to meet Washington on his 
|return. The promise of two gallons of rum 
for extra exertions made the oarsmen bend 
to their task with vigor, and so the traitor 
| escaped to the shelter of a vessel of the en- 
jemy. He meanly delivered his bargemen as 
prisoners to the captain of the Vulture, who 
released them in New York, 

Arnold and Robinson both wrote letters 
to Washington, and sent them by a flag to 
Verplanck’s Point. The traitor protested 
| that his wife was innocent of his plans, and 
asked protection for her and their child. 
Robinson, stating that André had gone up 
on public business at the request of Arnold, 
and bore his permit to return, declared that 
he could not be held a prisoner without a 
violation of flags, and requested his imme- 
'diate release and permission to return to 
New York. 

In the mean time the messenger sent by 
Jameson with the papers taken from An- 
, dré’s boot and the prisoner’s letter to Wash- 
jington had arrived at the Robinson house, 
| where Hamilton zemained while the chief 
| and his other aids went to West Point. 

Hamilton, as secretary, opened the package, 
and discovered the treason. He waited 
|impatiently for Washington’s return. He 
|eame at two o’clock, and immediate steps 
| were taken to arrest the fugitive traitor, 
but they failed, for he had several hours the 








was then. While they were at table a letter | start; and at evening came the news that 
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the Vulture, with Arnold on board, had sail- 
ed for New York. “Whom can we trust 
now ?” said Washington to Knox, Lafay- 
ette, and others, while his eyes were suf- 
fused with tears. Measures were taken to 
secure the post from the attack which Ar- 
nold had made arrangements for, and in a 
vy or two it was evident that the danger 
was overpast. 

The condition of Mrs. Arnold on the day 
f her husband’s flight was truly pitiable. 
She for a considerable time,” Hamilton 
vrote, “entirely lost herself. The general 
went up to see her. She upbraided him | 


with being in a plot to murder her child. } 
One moment she raved, another she melted 

into tears. Sometimes she pressed her in- | 
fant to her bosom, and lamented its fate, | 
occasioned by the imprudence of its father, | 
n a manner that would have pierced in- 
sensibility itself. All the sweetness of | 
veauty, all the loveliness of innocence, all | 
the tenderness of a wife, and all the fond- | 
ness of a mother showed themselves in her | 
appearance and conduct.” She had been | 
only one year a mother and not two a bride. | 
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| case (he being accused of acting as a spy 


| was composed of Major-Generals Greene, 


ARNOLD'S ESCAPE. 





Toward evening she became more calm, and 
the next morning Washington kindly as- t 
sured her of her husband’s personal safety . 
by his flight to New York. The next day 
Washington received a letter from Sir Hen 
ry Clinton, inclosing one to that ofticer from 
Arnold, both, like Colonel Robinson, setting 
forth facts which, it was thought, would re 
lieve André of the imputation of being a spy. 

On the 29th of September Major André 
was brought before a board of general offi 
cers, convened by Washington in the old 
Dutch chureh at Tappan, to inquire into his 





within the American lines), and, if found 
guilty of the crime charged, to determine 
what the punishment should be. The board 


Stirling, St. Clair, Lafayette, R. Howe, and 
Steuben, and Brigadier-Generals Parsons, 
James Clinton, Knox, Glover, Paterson, 
Hand, Huntington, and Stark. Greene was 
the president of the board, and John Lau- 
rance the judge-advocate-general. André 
submitted a written statement of his case, 
and was personally examined. After a pa- 
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MES. ARNOLD AND OHILD, 


tient and fair trial he was remanded to 
prison, when the court deliberated long and 
carefully. They finally came to the conclu- 
sion “that Major André, adjutant-general 
of the British army, ought to be considered 
as a spy from the enemy, and that, agreeably 
to the law and usage of nations, it is their 
opinion he ought to suffer death.” On the 
following day Washington signified his ap- 
proval of the finding of the court in these 
words: ‘The commander-in-chief approves 
of the opinion of the board of general offi- 
cers respecting Major André, and orders that 
the execution of Major André take place to- 
morrow at 5 o’clock P.M.” 

There was no question among military 
men as to the equity of this sentence, but 
there was a general desire among the Amer- 
ican officers to save the prisoner’s life, for 
his youth, candor, gentleness, and fortitude 
exhibited at his trial had won the admira- 
tion of every beholder. Washington was 
willing to spare him, if justice and the good 
of the service would allow. The only way 
to save him was to exchange him for the 
traitor who had drawn him into these dread- 
ful toils. A formal proposition for such an 
act could not be made, but the bearer of a 
package from Washington to Sir Henry 
Clinton (containing copies of the report of 
the proceedings of the court, their decision, 
and a letter from André to his general, in 
which he said, after acquitting Clinton of 
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all blame, ‘I have a mother and two sisters, 





be an object, as the 
loss of Grenada has 
much affected thei) 

income”) informed 
a British officer that 
if Sir Henry would 
give up Arnold, no 
doubt André would 
besaved. That offi 

cer went to Clinton 
with these words, 
but the latter could 
not in honor giv 
Arnold up. But, 
in great distress be- 
cause of the peril in 
which his favorit« 
officer was placed, 
the baronet tried 
by negotiation to 
save André’s life, 
The execution was 
postponed for aday, 
but nothing was of- 
fered to change the 
opinion of Wash- 
ington as to the 
justice of the sen- 
tence and the ex- 
pediency of execut 

ingit. Clinton was 
informed on the morning of the 2d of October 
that André would be executed as a spy at 
noon that day. 

The prisoner did not fear death, but h: 
ardently wished to die as a soldier by being 
shot, rather than as a spy by being hanged, 
and he pleaded earnestly for the boon in a 
touching letter which he wrote to Washing- 
ton on the day before his execution. “ Sym- 
pathy toward a soldier,” he wrote, “ will 
surely induce your excellency and a military 
tribunal to adapt the mode of my death to 
the feelings of aman ofhonor. Let me hope, 
Sir, that if aught in my character impresses 
you with esteem toward me, if aught in my 
misfortunes marks me as a victim of policy 
and not of resentment, I shall experience the 
operation of these feelings in your breast 
by being informed that I am not to die on a 
gibbet.” Unwilling to wound the prisoner’s 
feelings by a refusal, Washington did not 
answer the letter, and André was left with 
the consoling hope that his wish might pos- 
sibly be gratified. He spent the brief peri- 
od of existence left him in cheerful conver- 
sation with visitors, and in the practice of 
his favorite amusement, making sketches 
with pen and ink. Among these memen- 
tos of his last hours was an outline portrait 
of himself sitting at a round table. It was 
presented to Jabez L. Tomlinson, then the 
acting officer of his guard, and it is preserved 
in the Trumbull Gallery at Yale College. 

Major André was hanged on an eminence 


to whom the value of my commission would | near Tappan village at twelve o’clock on 
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the 2d day of October, 1780. On that morn- 
ne his breakfast, as usual, was sent from 
Washington’s table. After breakfast he 
shaved, dressed himself in the bright uni- 
form of his rank in the British army—scar- 
let coat, rich green facings, buff vest and 
breeches, and boots—and putting his hat on 
the table, said to the officers in attendance, 
“Gentlemen, I am ready at any moment to 
wait on you.” At the appointed time a large 
detachment of troops were paraded and an 
immense concourse of people were assem- 
bled. Nearly all of the general officers were 
present on horseback, excepting Washing- 
ton and his staff; and it is said that the gen- 
eral never saw Major André, having avoided 
a personal interview with him. 

The prisoner walked from his place of 
confinement to that of execution between 
two subaltern officers, arm in arm. He be- 
trayed no emotion until he came in sight 
of the gallows, when he perceived that his 
earnest wish was not to be gratified—that 
he must “die on a gibbet.” He recoiled for 


* The following descriptive title is affixed to the 
original engraving : *‘ A Representation of Major John 
André, Adjutant-General to the King’s forces in North 
America, going from the Vulture sloop of war to the 
shore of Haverstraw Bay, in Hudson River, the night 
of the 23d of September, 1780, in a boat which was 
sent for him (accompanied by a Mr. Smith), under the 
sanction of a flag of truce, by Major-General Arnold, 
who then commanded the rebel forces in that district. 
The above is an exact copy of a drawing sketched with 
a pen by Major André himself, the morning on which 
he was to have been Executed, with a desire (it is sup- 
posed) of perpetuating a Transaction which terminated 


| death, but I detest the mode.” 
| thing was in readiness, and he was standing 


most fatally for him, and found on his table with oth- | 


er papers the next day (being that of his death) by his 
servant, and delivered by him on his arrival at New 
York to Lieutenant-Colonel Crosbie, of the Twenty- 
third Regiment, who has caused this engraving to be 
taken from the original in his possession, as a small 
mark of his friendship for that valuable and unfor- 
tunate officer.” 
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FAO-SIMILE OF A SKETCH BY MAJOR ANDRE,” 


| a moment, but instantly recovering his com- 


posure, he said, “I am reconciled to my 
When every 


on his coffin in a wagon that was to move 
quickly from under him, he was told that 
he had an opportunity to speak. In a firm 
voice he said, “I beg you to bear me wit- 
ness that I meet my fate like a brave man.” 
The wagon moved from under him, and he 
almost instantly expired. It was only a 
“momentary pang.” The executioner was 
a Tory of the Ramapo Valley, named Strick- 
land, who was a prisoner in Washington’s 
hands, under sentence for some crime. No 
American soldier was willing to perform the 
odious service, and this Tory was induced 
to do so by a promise of pardon and freedom. 
He was thoroughly disguised by thickly 
smearing his face with the outside of a 
greasy pot. “A more frightful-looking be- 
ing I never beheld,” said an eye-witness. 
On that occasion Benjamin Abbot, a drum- 
major, who died at Nashua, New Hampshire, 
in 1851, at the age of ninety-two years, play- 
ed the Dead March. 

André’s regimentals were removed when 
his body was put in the coffin, and were 
given to his servant. His mortal remains 
were buried at the foot of the gallows, where 
they lay until 1821, when, by order of the 
Duke of York, the British consul at New 
York caused them to be disinterred and sent 
to England, where they were placed near a 
mural monument which King George the 
Third had erected to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey. That monument is in the 
form of a sarcophagus resting on a paneled 
base and plinth. On the front of the sar- 
cophagus is a design in low relief repre- 
senting Washington and officers in a tent 


| at the moment when the chief received the 
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report of the court of inquiry, and a mes- | 


senger had arrived with André’s letter to 
Washington petitioning for a soldier’s death. 


. . | 
Near by are seen two men preparing the 
prisoner for execution upon a tree, while | 


Mercy, accompanied by Innocence, bewails 
his fate. On the base is the following in- 
scription : 


“Sacred to the memory of Major Joun Anpre, who, 
raised by his merit at an early period of life to the rank 
of adjutant-general of the British forces in Amer- 
ica, and employed in an important but hazardous en- 
terprise, fell a sacrifice to his zeal for his king and 
country on the 2d of October, a.p. 1780, universally 
beloved and esteemed by the army in which he served, 
and lamented even by his Fors. 
ereign, Kine Groner tHe Tarr, has caused this mon- 
ument to be erected.” 


The king settled a pension upon the fam- | 


ily of André, and to wipe out the imputed 
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our pam aie insist that the sho 
of sympathy was a farce. Ty 
author of “ The Civil and Milit: ary 
Transactions” department of th: 
Pictorial History of England says 
“Some American generals, too, la 
mented [referring to the phraseolo 
gy on the monument], but kept 
twisting the rope that was to hang 
him ;” and falsely adds, “There ar 
accounts which say that the dee) 
sympathy and regret was all ; 
farce, and that André, who was 
wit and a poet, was most cordially 
hated by the Americans on account 
of some witticisms and satirical] 
verses at their expense.” 

In the London General Evening 
Post, November 14, 1780, there was 
given a false report of André’s 
“last words,” in which the unfor 
tunate man was made to say, “Re 
member that I die as becomes a 
British officer, while the manner of 
my death must reflect disgrace o1 
your commander.” On reading this 
account, Anna Seward, André’s ear 
ly friend, wrote her famous “ Mono 
dy,”* in which she uttered the fol- 
lowing unjust sentence, with others 
of like tenor: 

“O Washington! I thought thee great and 
good 

Nor knew thy Nero-thirst for guiltless 

blood! 

Severe to use the pow’ that Fortun 

gave, 

Thou cool, determin’d murderer of the 

brave! 
Lost to each fairer virtue that inspires 
The genuine fervor of the patriot fires! 
And you, the base abettors of the doom 
That sunk his blooming honors in the tomb, 
Th’ opprobrious tomb your harden’d hearts decreed, 
While all he ask’d was as the brave to bleed!” 

Before the vessel that bore the news of 

André’s execution to England had sailed, 


Washington wrote, “ André has met his fate, 


|and with the fortitude which was to be ex- 


His gracious sov- | 


stain produced by his death as a spy the | 


monarch conferred the honor of knightuood 
on André’s brother. 

Never was sympathy more genuine and 
feeling more real than that exhibited by 


Washington and the American officers on | 


the occasion of André’s execution. 


tified the king in the inscription on the mon- 
ument; and yet there are English writers of 


So tes- | 


pected from an accomplished man and gal- 
lant officer.” Again, “The circumstances 
under which he was taken justified it, and 
policy required a sacrifice; but as he was 
more unfortunate than criminal, and as 
there was much in his character to inter- 
est, while we yielded to the necessities of 


* In Dr. Emme t’s ; collection may be seen the orig- 
inal of the following bill, in the handwriting of Miss 
Seward: 

“ith August. 
Mr. Cadell to A. Seward, Dr. 

1781. To 100 Monody’s on Major André, £9. 0. 0. 

“ Licurrexp, July 14, 1781, 

“Srr,—One month after the date please to pay the 
contents of the above to J. Jackson or order, and you'll 
oblige your humble servant, Anna Sewarp. 

“To Mr. Cadell, Bookseller, E, 2477, Strand, Lon- 
don.” 

The Monody was “ printed and sold by J. Jackson, 
for the author,” at Lichfield. 





























watch, sold for one hundred and fifty dollars 
for the benefit of his captors, was bought by 


Colonel William S. Smith, of the American 


rigor, we could not but lament it.” André’s | 


army, Who sent it to the British general | 


Robertson, in New York, with irstructions | 


to send it to André’s sisters. 

The Americans have ever been generous 
in their sympathy for “the unfortunate Ma- 
jor André,” and have faithfully observed his 
request to remember that he “died like a 
brave man.” “His king,” says Bancroft, 
“did right in offering honorable rank to his 
brother and in granting pensions to his 
mother and sisters, but not in raising a me- 
morial to his name in Westminster Abbey. 
Such honor belongs to other enterprises and 
deeds. The tablet has no fit place in a sanc- 
tuary dear from its monuments to every 
friend to genius and mankind.” 

On the earnest recommendation of Wash- 
ington, the captors of André (Paulding, Will- 
iams, and Van Wart) were each rewarded by 
the Congress by an annual pension of two 
hundred dollars, and a silver medal bearing 
the legend, “ Vincir AMOR PATRLE”—the 
love of country conquers. 


JUST IN TIME. 

TOT a sound broke the stillness—not a 
N window jarred; not a door creaked. 
it might have been the Enchanted Palace 
where the beautiful Princess of famous mem- 
ory slept for a hundred years, and every body 
about her slept, from the first tiring-woman 
down to the lowest scullion. 

It certainly was the enchanted chdteau, 
for in the great saloon a maid held fast by 
the gilt chair she ought to have been dust- 
ing, and nodded, brush in hand. The stew- 
ard nodded in his den over a long account 
that would not return a verdict sufficiently 
in his favor. The chief butler nodded in a 
pantry, as if doing worship to the glittering 
array of plate set out to be scoured. Slaves, 
gathe-od from so many different quarters of 
the globe that when awake they made the 
house a new Tower of Babel, slept too sound- 
ly, in any convenient spot which offered, to 
nod at all. From the dark dungeons under- 
neath, where a huge wicked furnace wink- 
ed a drowsy red eye, to the furthest attic, 
in which a small maid had fallen asleep in 
the act of hiding cake purloined from last 


night’s festival, not a sound, not so much as | 


a breath from the chill wind that complain- 
ed without. The Enchanted Palace, surely ; 


for, behold, in an upper chamber which look- | 


éd like an enamel picture by some rare old 
Flemish artist, sat la belle au bois dormant, 
snowy draperies, golden hair, and all. Her 
eyes were open, a book on her knee; but 
she saw neither a line of the volume nor any 
thing about her. 

A Sleeping Beauty, surfeited with the 


| 
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good things of this world, who did not 
mean to be lazy or selfish, but whom noth- 
ing interested specially ; who was bored by 
people, tired of amusements; to whom noth- 
ing of any consequence ever happened or 
ever would—heigho!—whe needed, in short, 
a hard mental shaking, a strong sensation, 
so powerful a blast from some bugle, wheth- 
er the call of duty, love, or necessity, that 
her soul would wake from its tranee. 

It was a dark, miserable morning. The 
clouds were evidently inclined for a storm; 
but, not able to decide between rain and 
snow, they took it out in looking sullen and 
black, just as a woman pouts when she can 
not make up her mind whether to scold or 
cry. 

Blanche Osgood nestled lower in the easy- 
chair by her dressing-room fire, and men- 
tally vowed that she would not stir for’ 
a hundred years at least. She was fond 
of making exaggerated statements which 
would have caused our grandmothers to 
stare in horror; but we of the latter half of 
this wonderful century are not easily sur- 
prised into staring, and are never horrified, 
by words or deeds. 

Presently the picture of still life was 
broken, without the slightest remorse on 
the part of the intruder. Aunt Deb came 
in like a whirlwind sent to announce the 
arrival of the Huntsman and his train. She 
had just swept through the house and star- 
tled every slumberer into guilty confusion, 
causing the steward hopelessly to blot his 
list of figures, and so alarming the small 
maid by her voice in the halls below that 
she dropped her stolen sweets and inconti- 
nently sat upon them till they were flatter 
than her funny little nose. 

“A fine bracing morning,” pronounced 
Aunt Deb, dressed to go out, and muffled to 
her eyebrows, according to her habit. It 
was one of her pet insanities always to be- 
lieve herself in danger of a sore throat, 
though she never got it any more than if 
her bronchial tubes had been made of brass. 
“A brisk, tingling air, Blanche.” 


” 





“Ugh!” said Blanche, in disgust, uncon- 
|sciously imitating the sound wherewith, 
according to popular tales of border life, 
Indian chiefs invariably begin and end a 
conversation. 

“The carriage is at the door,” continued 
Aunt Deb, regardless of that contemptuous 
utterance. 

“Let it stay there, if it likes,’ quoth 
| Blanche, lazily. 

“Not I,’ pronounced Deb, shaking her 
feathers and her furs as vigorously as if 
she suspected moths therein. “I am going 
straight down to fight that committee.” 
| Blanche did not know what one she 
| meant, and was too indolent to ask. Aunt 
| Deb was always fighting some committee or 
other—whether she had the slightest con- 
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cern therein or any business to meddle be- 
ing a matter of no consequence. been aggravating enough to the author if 

“They're a set of noodles,” pursued Deb, | he had been there to watch—provided }y 
nodding her head fiercely, “and so I'll tell |could have thought of any thing besides 
them in plain English before I’ve done.” | her loveliness. 

“T would,” agreed Blanche, not from amia- She could look through the windows 
bility—just to get rid of the subject—the | along the Avenue, across Madison Square, 
only reason that ever makes any of us agree | and down the streets below, where the city 
with our relations. fumed and bustled in its eager chase; but 

“Trust me,” continued Deb, frowning and | no echo of its hurry and excitement reach- 
gesticulating. “Id engage to make a bet-|ed her eyrie. She was more like the world- 
ter set of heads out of leather and prunella.” | known beauty to whom I have compared 
Blanche looked sweetly convinced of her | her than she was like any body else, and 
aunt’s ability to perform her promise. 


lessness and inattention which would hay. 








“T) Aunt Deb was the ogress who guarded her; 
would!” persisted Deb, wrathfully. only a very good-natured one, except where 

“T never doubted it,” sighed Blanche. committees and philanthropists were con- 

“My promising, or my ability to do it?” |cerned. She was a bit strong-minded, | 
demanded Deb, beginning to laugh at her ‘must own, this venerable Deb, with her 
own excitement. | hawk eyes, and a nose so prominent that F 
“ Kither—both,” replied Blanche, trying | silly wits made jokes about it, and declared Z 
politely to turn a yawn into asmile; but|that it was more than a beak—it was a 
Aunt Deb’s sharp eyes convicted her in the | beaker. Rumor declared that she scribbled 


act. paragraphs for the Man-exterminator ; but I 
“You're asleep yet,” she said. “I’m sure doubt that, because, oddly enough, consid- 
you didn’t dance enough last night to tire | ering her habits, she hated women with 


you.” theories, and abused those who wanted to 
“No; but it was so stupid!” moaned | vote as venomously as any old bachelor 
; Blanche. “Don’t let’s ever give another | could. 


party, aunty.” Deb was given to taking the contrary 

“Pooh! pooh! Other people enjoyed | side, whatever it might be, and as the list 
themselves. There was enough to eat, any-|of her bank stocks, railway shares, houses 
how, and that’s more than can be said for | and lands, and similar pleasant possessions 
half the parties one goes to.” | was nearly as long as a Chinese drama, peo- 
Blanche did not even make a pretense of’ | ple allowed her to take any side she pleased, 








he, listening. | and applauded her therefor: of course they 
a “And you don’t want to go out?” asked | relieved their minds by calling her bad 
ee | Deb. names as soon as she was safely out of hear- 
Dis “Go out?” repeated Blanche, with slow | ing. 
i. disdain. “I’m not an utter idiot, thank | She and Blanche owned a great house, 
goodness !” | 


nearly as huge as a castle in the air, and 
‘ “ My dear Fee,” returned Deb, “the shade | much more comfortable; and as there was 
RL that keeps you from being one is so very | nobody but those two, except the tribes of 


t slight that I wouldn’t waste much thankful- | adherents below the pavement, an odd still- 
i! ness thereupon.” | ness reigned most of the time in the long 


Then they both laughed, for they were | suits of gorgeous apartments. Naturally, 
accustomed to abusing each other in a good- | at set seasons, there were feasts and gay- 
natured way, which proved less dangerous | eties, as there had been on the previous 
in their case than it does in that of relations | night. ‘The lofty ball-room at the back of 
generally. ‘the mansion was thrown open; Aunt Deb 
“Tm off,” said Deb, rushing back into her | did the civil, but eccentric, in her violet vel- 
normal state of haste. “You may pity that vets, and Blanche moved dreamily about, as 4 
committee, if you’ve any to waste, for they'll | if her thoughts were elsewhere and her soul 4 


need it before ’ve done with them, I'll give could not waken till the expected Hunts- 
you my word.” 


man’s horn had blown. 

‘a iF “T’ve not a doubt of that,” answered} Most persons thought the creature as in- 
ee Ve Blanche; “but I’m too full of myself this | animate as she was pretty; but Aunt Deb 
i fica | morning to pity any body.” was wiser, or understood her better, though 
ia) coe f “Pooh!” snapped Deb, wrathfully, and | she never declared her opinions even to 
Mea hooet w stooped down with as much ferocity as if | Blanche, having the agreeable and unusual 
a she meant to bite the pretty face leaning habit of keeping back unnecessary informa- 

ice 7 back against the silk cushions; but she tion from those for whom she really cared. 
Rete kissed it tenderly instead, and departed | Only sometimes, when her charge was more 
oma | without further ceremony. | idle and visionary than common, her great 4 
Fee—a name self-given in her childish | eyes more absent and her look more ab- ‘ 
days, which clung to her still—returned to | stracted than was exactly comfortable for 
her novel, though she read it with a care- | the unlucky wretch who chanced to be talk- 
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ing for her benefit, the spinster would frown 
it her and say, with characteristic abrupt- 
ness, “I wish to goodness the horn would 
blow ad 

But she never vouchsafed any explana- 
tion of the strange remark, and it puzzled 
every body sorely except Blanche; indeed, 
she only dimly took in its signification. 

Brains enough the girl had for half a 
dozen chattering young women, with their 
awful accomplishments. Music, languages, 
every thing of that sort, came to her by na- 
ture, and so never made her a nuisance, but 
they were all unsatisfactory as far as she 
was personally concerned. 

“] wish I could discover a new language,” 
she used sometimes to say to Aunt Deb, in 
the days while under masters. “ Every one 
of these sounds only like the echo of some- 
thing I want to hear.” 

“Qh, for the bugle!’ Deb would mutter, 
with a shake of her head and a sigh like 
the wheeze of a bellows. It was then she 
took up the incomprehensible phrase. 

“Tm sick of harp and piano,” complained 
Blanche. “They don’t say what I want; 
there must be some instrument that would.” 

“The bugle!” whispered Deb to herself, 
and sighed more loudly. 

Blanche did not essay that, but she tried 
every other instrument, even to a violon- 
cello with a stomach like an alderman and 
a voice like a whole tribe of Banshees, but 
still her ears ached for the music she could | 
not find in their utterances. 

She knew Europe and foreign courts by 
heart. She had been admired by the Prince | 
of Wales and petted by Eugénie, Italian | 
counts had laid their counties at her feet, | 
and German dukes had spluttered beery | 
compliments at her. And now the two were | 
once more settled in the Madison Square 
dwelling. Blanche was past nineteen, and 
yet the bugle had not blown. She was pale 
and lithe and graceful enough to have been 
a snow spirit, and the youth of Gotham 
tried in vain to find a spell which should 
rouse her into life and warmth. No such 
magie was within its reach, and when it 
attempted to sound its little bugle in her 
ear, she felt irritated, as by the buzzing of 
mosquitoes, 

The youth did not like her in the least, 
and essayed jests at her expense in its fee- 
ble fashion, as it did at her aunt’s nose; but 
the youth adored her money. Columbia 
College may have turned out few noted sci- 
entific men, but it is wonderful how well 
up all its pupils are in mathematics, so far 
as enumerating the fortunes of young wom- | 
en is concerned. 

But within the last few weeks the youth, 
to its unbounded disgust, had learned that 
it would be labor lost to con the multi- 
plication table further in regard to Miss 
Deborah’s charge. Fee’s golden treasures 
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would probably soon be carried out of the 
reach of this country’s income tax. Sir 
Harry Vane had come across seas from his 
native isle—followed Blanche over, people 
said (and very sick he was on the passage, 
they might have added); so there was no use 
for the youth to flutter its languid graces 
longer in the unappreciative eyes of the 
ogress’s niece. 

Blanche was remembering Sir Harry this 
morning, as she sat absently reading her 
novel, with its descriptions of titled peo- 
ple, state dinners, and similar wearinesses. 
She was aware that, in common justice to 
herself and him, she ought to come to a de- 
cision in one way or another, to be prepared 
tor the important moment which could not 
be far off. Yet she felt so hopelessly indif- 
ferent that she wished somebody would take 
the responsibility out of her hands and ar- 
range the affair, it did not much matter 
how. While she was trying to get away 
from the trouble of thought, up came Mer- 
cury. Mrs. Spencer and Sir Harry were 
down stairs, and Mrs. Spencer had scribbled 
on her card: “Vll wager my brightest dia- 
mond that you had forgotten we were to 
go to the studios this morning. Sir Harry 
vows that it is against all rules of etiquette 
and humanity to intrude upon you the day 
after your ball, but I don’t know either par- 
ty he mentions. You promised, and I am 
here, like fate or a dress-maker’s bill. Now 
don’t be a year getting ready, else I'll make 
love to the baronet.” 

Blanche summoned her maid, and dressed 
in so brief a space that I wish other fem- 
inines would take example by her, all the 
time regretting that May Spencer would not 
be so good as her word. But she knew that 
at heart May loved nobody but her odd, book- 
ish husband, and was best on Sir Harry’s 
meeting with success in the errand which 
had made him dare seasickness, not to men- 
tion the bears and savages which the chil- 
dren of Albion are taught to believe prowl 
at their own sweet will about the streets of 
the New World’s cities. 

Blanche went down stairs, smiling as ami- 
ably as if she were not sorry they had come 
to remind her of her promise; and as Sir 
Harry looked at her he mentally acknowl- 
edged that it would be difficult for the blood 
of kings and queens to produce any thing so 
beautiful. All the same he wished it had 
pleased destiny to bestow her money on a 
certain Lady Alicia of whom he had been 
forbidden to think by the mighty powers in 
their respective families. 

Lady Alicia was to marry a duke, and was 
rebelling against the prospect at this mo- 
ment, and getting wofully nagged by her 
august mother for her wickedness in flying 
in the face of so glittering a Providence as 
a ducal coronet. Sir Harry had come out 
of the way in an awful hurry, partly because 
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he was in a great rage with Alicia for an | “though perhaps it is coarse and improper 
estrangement which he knew she could not | to own it; but one may as well speak the 
help; partly because his maternal parent and | truth when one can.” 

stately sisters preached at him till his head “And prove yourself a real woman there- 
was dizzy about the necessity of his wed-| by,” he answered. But just then Mrs. Spen- 
ding money, as the baronet last deceased | cer and the artist came toward them, and he 
had managed by innumerable pleasant vices had only time to whisper, “May I call at 
to decrease the family patrimony in the most | your house in the morning ?” 

embarrassing manner. | Blanche bowed her head, and Sir Harry 

Here Sir Harry was, and he knew that the | turned to listen to what Mrs. Spencer was 
wisest thing he could do was to obey the | saying. 
entreaties which filled the voluminous epis- “Mr. Lowe says you ought to visit the 
tles of his relatives, carry home with him | Adirondacks, Sir Harry.” 
the pretty American lily, and (I add this on “Ought I?” he questioned, lazily. “Then, 
my own responsibility) make haste to grow | of course, I shall not—one never does what 
stout and forget his youthful romance. But | one ought.” 
this morning his business was to be agreea- | “Nonsense! We might make up a party, 
ble and talk the merry trivialities suitable | Blanche, as we’ve often talked of doing. 
to the occasion. Luckily, while he was mak- | Of course you don’t mean to go back to En- 
ing his little private moan, Mrs. Spencer had | gland for ever so long, Sir Harry.” 
been chattering with great volubility in her| “I think May is a pleasant month to 
most amusing style,and thereby unconscious- | cross,” he replied. ‘Don’t you, Miss Os- 
ly doing both her companions a greater favor | good ?” 
than any body often does any other body by! “ Yes,” she answered. It was all she said; 
an effort at being talkative and witty. but both knew they had spoken words which 

“But you are not to spend the day here | could not be recalled—a public announce- 
gossiping and abusing your neighbors,” she | ment of their engagement would hardly 
said, suddenly, beautifully oblivious of the | have been more explicit. 
fact that she had been doing it all herself.| Mr. Lowe thought it proper to be inter- 
“T have very little time to spare.” ested in a splash of paint on his sleeve; 

“The hurry people are in to do nothing!” | Mrs. Spencer had too much good taste to 
quoth Sir Harry. comment, but she looked so delighted that 

“T beg you'll not be satirical—it’s so very | the baronet could have boxed her ears with 
English,” retorted Mrs. Spencer. “ Blanche, | satisfaction. 
we must cure him of the dreadful habit.” “ At this rate May will be here before we 

“Does he try to be?” Blanche asked, so | get through the studios,” said she. “ Come 
innocently that Sir Harry laughed, though | with us to the other rooms, Mr. Lowe.” 
the joke was at his own expense. As Mrs. Spencer kept the artist by her, 

They took refuge in nonsense, and found | and talked to him in a low voice, Blanche 
it so great a relief that they spread it over | and Sir Harry walked together through the 
the whole drive, though both Blanche and | halls, perfectly sympathetic on one point— 
the baronet knew it was worse than silly to | each wished to be silent. 
waste time in that way. On his arrival,| A door lower down on the corridor open- 
several weeks before, Sir Harry had made|ed, a gentleman came out, and walked 
his reason for coming plain to her, and she | quickly toward Miss Osgood, saying, “ Why, 
had allowed him to see that she was not an- | Blanche!” 
noyed thereby. Each felt they could be ex-| She raised her eyes and saw Harold Tracy, 
cellent friends, if only the matter might rest | whom she supposed safe somewhere among 
there; but that was impossible—he must |the Andes—a very handsome Harold, his 
speak and she must answer. eyes brilliant with the pleasure of meeting 

Standing in front of a picture in one of | her. 
the studios, Sir Harry said, abruptly, “I| “When did you get back?” was all she 
have been in America almost a month.” could say, in her surprise. 

“Are you tired already ?” she asked, ab-| “Only lastnight. I was going up to see 
sently. you.” 

“That is not the question,” he answered.| “Last night!” repeated Blanche, and the 
“T came here for a certain purpose, and J | surprise was so great that she had hard 
have not yet decided whether I was wise so | work not to cry or do something unexpected 
to do.” and preposterous. 

Somehow, as he gazed at her in her fair Harold Tracy was a step-son of Aunt Deb’s 
heauty, Lady Alicia’s image came up between | sister, and he always insisted on consider- 
like an actual presence. But he shook off | ing himself the old maid’s nephew, because, 
the spell, and tried not to gasp and hesitate | as she shrewdly observed, that made him 
like a man in a novel. “You can not fail | Blanche’s cousin. 
to know why I came.” “You look as if you half believed it my 

“IT suppose I do,” Blanche said, dreamily; | wraith,” he continued, laughing, yet with a 
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certain annoyance in his voice. “I wish I| 
had staid away: every body is too much as- 
tonished to be glad.” 

“ Of course I am glad,” returned Blanche, | 
“and aunty will be too. Sir Harry Vane, | 
this is 

But the two men were staring, and inter- | 
rupted her introduction. 

“Tfit isn’t Tracy!” said the baronet, with 
unusual animation. 

“Vane, as I live!” 
shook hands. 

“We met in Italy four years ago,” Sir Har- 
ry explained to Miss ¢ sgood. 

The three talked for a few minutes about | 
the oddness of the meeting; then a change 
came over Tracy, and he did not seem so 
much pleased at encountering his old ac- | 
quaintance as he had at first thought. But 
he went with them into the studio, where 
Mrs. Spencer was waiting. That lady and | 
the artist received him with acclamations, | 
for he was a great favorite with the people 
who liked him at all. However much he 
talked or jested, Blanche felt his eyes con- | 
tinually seeking her face, till, between the 
suddenness of his appearance and the eager 
questions in those great brown orbs, she | 
was fluttered to a degree unparalleled in her | 
whole stately, languid little life. 

Tracy had gone away nine months before, | 
swearing that he would be an idiot no lon- | 
ser: he would not come back till Blanche | 
was married, or he cured of the love which 
had begun in his childhood. He had allow- 
ed himself to be very foolish, and Blanche 
told him so, yet she missed him terribly, and 
life looked colder and more hazy than ever, 
though she did not know why. 

When every body had done congratula- 
tions over Harold’s return, the pictures had 
to be examined and duly praised. Blanche 
got off to the other end of the room and 
closely studied an unfinished sketch, which 
she did not see in the least. She felt breath- 
less and “ queer,” as if she had been running 
a thousand miles in a thousand hours—up 
hill at that. 

“Aunt Deb is well?” Tracy asked, at her 
elbow. 

She started. Having until the last twenty 
minutes believed him more leagues distant 
than she could easily count, it seemed strange 
to hear him speaking close at her side. 

“Oh yes; you know aunty is always 
well,” she answered, still with the hurried 


| 
| 


said Harold, and they | 


sensation, as ifshe had a run of several hun- | 


dred miles to add to her thousand before she 
could rest. 

“And you? But I needn’t ask.” 

Then a briefsilence. Mrs.Spencer’s laugh, 
and Sir Harry’s drawling tones in reply to 
some teasing speech of the lady’s, roused 
Blanche to the necessity of behaving less 
like an overworked actress who has forgot- 
ten her part. 
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“T suppose you have had a charming 
trip ?” she began, looked in his face and dis- 
covered for the first time how pale and thin 
he had grown, and added, anxiously, ‘‘ Have 
you been ill ?” 

He shook his head. 

“You have come back sooner than you 


| expected,” she tried again. 


“Too soon for you to be glad to see me,” 
he returned, making the words an asser- 
tion. 

“That’s as rude as telling me that Pm an 
ungrateful, unnatural little pig,” said she, 
glad to find vent for her odd feelings in a 
nervous laugh, “when I’ve no relations in 


| the world except Aunt Deb and you—and 


you are not one at all.” 

“T think you must have been studying 
grammar of an Irishman,” said he, so easily 
and pleasantly that she grew vexed. 

“Never mind what I have been doing,” 
she retorted; “it is always the one who was 
absent that has to give an account ‘of his 
deeds. You are sure to have been in mis- 
chief.” 

“ Les absens ont toujours tort,” he said, sen- 
tentiously. 

“Have you done any work ?” she asked. 

“T have tried to. At all events, I must 
now—work in downright earnest.” 

“ Have you suddenly got up conscientious 
scruples about wasting your time ?” 

“T don’t know that; but I find that I 
have no more time to waste.” 

“Dear me! this sounds very mysterious. 
Do you feel that you are growing old, or 

have you had a warning—” 

“The latter,” he interrupted. 

“You never seemed to me a likely subject 
for translation,” said she, hurried by her 
| nervousness into the sort of irreverent talk 
that belongs to our time, though usually her 
good taste made her avoid such. 

“T believe the translation has already 
taken place,” he replied, ‘laughing still, 
though something in his voice showed her 
that he meant the words seriously. 

“Do explain,” she said, impatiently. 
| “Don’t stand there making a wretched rid- 
dle of yourself.” 

“Tt is nothing, only that I have to go to 
work whether I will or not. Never mind 
| now.” 
| But she did mind, and, with the persist- 
| ency of her sex, insisted on a categorical an- 
| swer then and there. 

He gave it with a vengeance: 
| “The fine company in which my money 
| was invested has evaporated like a pricked 
bubble—that’s all.” 

She could not even utter'a commonplace 
| expression of regret; the words she tried for 
died in a little gasp. 
| “Don’t look so shocked,” said he. “I am 
only twenty-five. I expect my first picture 
|to make my fortune: first pictures and 
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first novels alWays do—vide the sensation | 


“So is this lace—I’ve torn it.” 


romances.” | “You ought to be ashamed!” exclaimed 


“Blanche Osgood!” called Mrs. Spencer, 
“vou are not to stand there all day exchan- 
ging childish reminiscences with that Har- 
old. I must go home.” 

Sir Harry came up and offered his arm. 
Harold retreated like a man who knew that 
it was right and proper so to do. There 
was more laughter, more nonsense; then Sir 
Harry was leading her down stairs, and she 
dizzy with the vision of Harold standing 
with folded arms, staring out of a window, 
not even turning to meet the last look she 
cast upon him. 

The baronet mercifully did not talk to 
her: she thought she could never be grate- | 
ful enough for that kindness. Two or three | 
times on the way home she caught his eyes 
fixed upon her in the midst of his anima- 
ted talk with Mrs. Spencer, and she fancied 
there was a pitying, sympathetic expression 
in them. 

“Good-by, Enchanted Princess,” Mrs. 
Spencer said, when the carriage stopped 
before the castle. 


Blanche, in a passion such as nobody ever 
saw her display before. 
“You ought to be more respectful,” re- 
turned Aunt Deb, perfectly unmoved. 
“Tbeg your pardon; it was very w rong—” 
“Nonsense!” cut in Deb. 
Blanche began to laugh, then to cry; then 
forced herself to be silent, and stood shaking 


| like a sensitive plant in a high wind. 


“Heyday!” cried Deb, looking up from her 
buttons. ‘ Where’s the homeopathic box ? 
Potash is the thing for you.” 

“T won’t have it,” said Blanche, violent- 
ly. “Aunty, can’t you do any thing ?” 

“T just recommended potash.” 

Blanche fairly stamped in wrath and pain, 
tormented still worse by an insane impa- 

| tience to be doing something, to make her 
aunt do something, on the instant. 

“You know well enough what I mean. 


| Don’t torture me so. I want you to help 


Harold,” she continued, as soon as she could 
get her voice enough below a shriek to trust 


/ it with words. 


Sir Harry saw her in-doors and took his| “She speaks as if I was the Spanish In- 


leave in the most matter-of-fact insular 
manner; but Blanche observed the same 


” 


| quisition,” muttered Aunt Deb, addressing 
her mirror in mild complaint—* rack, popish 


kindly look in his eyes, and she wanted to| boots, thumb-screws, and all.” 


cry. 

Mrs. Spencer was to drop the baronet at 
the Albemarle, and she occupied herself dur- 
ing the short drive in elaborately explain- 
ing, in a very natural way, that Harold Tracy 
was like a brother to Blanche, and that she 
supposed he had come back to marry Lily 
Ford—every body knew about that affair. 
She told several dreadful lies, but all out of 
good nature, if that makes the recording 
angel any less severe. She adored Blanche, 
and living in and for the world, she was anx- 
ious nothing should interfere with the future 
opening before her friend. 

Aunt Deb was out when Blanche reached 
home, and, with the usual perversity of mor- 
tals, did not return until almost dinner-time. 
But other people came—enough to drive 
Blanche nearly frantic. She had never in 
her life been in a state of such excitement. 
But she could not think about herself: Har- 
old’s ruin was all—Harold, so good and kind! 

Dusk arrived, and so did Aunt Deb; but 
there were guests invited to dinner, and the 
spinster had to hurry up stairs and get into 
her gray moiré. Blanche ran into the room 
half dressed, and related her incoherent sto- 
ry; but Aunt Deb was busy with her but- 
tons—she never allowed a maid to help her 
—and was more unfeeling than a Hindoo 
idol. 

“Harold back, eh ?” said she. 

“But don’t you hear, aunt? That com- 
pany has failed.” 

“It’s a way companies have,” quoth Deb. 

“Oh, aunt, he is ruined!” 


| “But to put me off like this, when you 
| know how anxious I am about Harold!” ex- 
| postulated Blanche. 

| Harold will do well enough,” returned 
Aunt Deb, composed as a monument of Pa- 
| tience. “Where’s that ribbon? He has two 
| arms and two legs—enough for any man. 
| Told me himself he was glad that he was 
ruined.” 

“Then you’ve seen him?” and this time 
Blanche’s voice, in spite of her, was much 
shriller than good-breeding countenances, 
and the dash she made at Aunt Deb more 
frantic than is expected of young women 
outside of private mad-houses. 

“Don’t pinch me,” warned Deb. “Yes, 
I’ve seen him. Go and get dressed; it will 
| be eight o’clock before you know it.” 

Blanche stood rebellious, and opened her 
mouth for fresh entreaties and vitupera- 
tions. All of a sudden Aunt Deb rushed 
| from dull impassibility into a sort of cold 
| rage such as her niece had never witnessed. 
“When does Sir Harry want you to go 
to Europe?” she asked. “You'd better be 
thinking about your wedding clothes than 
any young man’s misfortunes.” 

Blanche disappeared as quickly as if she 
had been shot out of a catapult. Inexplica- 
ble as it was} till this moment she had not 
once remembered Sir Harry Vane since they 
parted. And he was coming the next day— 
she very well knew why! But her maid had 
come already, and the dressing process could 
no more be put off than death. 

Whether it occupied ten minutes or a 
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year, Blanche could not have told. When 
she recalled her senses, she was entering the 
library. The guests were assembled. She 
saw an unexpected one among them, even 
Harold Tracy. But there was no time to do 
more than see him. Dinner was announced, 
old Beau Courtenay tucked her under his 
arm, and out the company filed. She look- 
ed down the table toward Harold, seated 
away at the other end; she remembered 
that it was as near as they could ever ap- 
proach in all time to come: not a poetical 
separation, such as romances tell of, made 
by weary leagues of land and sea, by prison, 
by treachery, by death; but the kind which | 
we endure in this world, which leaves us 
in sight of all that could have given happi- 
ness, yet deprives us of them as inexorably 
as if the tomb shut between. 

The dinner dragged on, the tiresome talk. 
Blanche was conscious of doing her part, yet | 
somehow her thoughts were wandering with 
a silly obstinacy back to her childish days, 
pitilessly mixing up Harold with every mem- | 
wry, recalling all his kindness, his sacrifices | 
for her sake, beginning with the day he took 
a flogging to screen her from Aunt Deb’s 
wrath at some babyish enormity. 

Then, in a lull about herself, she caught 
something of the conversation going on in 
Aunt Deb’s neighborhood. They were dis- 
cussing a new novel. She had heard enough, 
when she heard Harold say, apropos to the 


| 

conduct of the hero, | 
“A man who would marry a rich wom- | 
an under such circumstances would be too 
mean to live.” | 


She recollected the plot of the book—a | 
girl trying to bestow herself and her money 
upon an old lover because she pitied his | 
misfortunes. 

“Tf she loved him?” somebody suggested. 

“Tf she had not before, she did not then,” | 
returned Harold. ‘She was so full of sym- | 
pathy that she mistook it for affection; he | 
ought to have set her right.” 

“Bravo, Don Quixote!” pronounced Aunt } 
Deb, and at that moment the ladies rose 
from the table. 

In the drawing-room Blanche had to do 
the piano for the widowed cats, who were | 
either stupid or spiteful at such dooming of | 
them to the society of their own sex. Then | 
up came the men, and Blanche was still con- 
demned to the instrument for their bene- 
fit, and Harold was whispering with a red- 
haired girl, who had become proud of her | 
brilliant tresses since the coronation of the | 
blondes. By the time Blanche was free, 
coffee was brought. Then every body rush- | 
ed off, because Mrs. Rushmore’s ball was in | 
prospect. 

Blanche did not see when Harold took his | 
leave. Beau Courtenay had his sticky mus- | 
tache in her eyes, and when she turned her | 
head, Harold was gone, and Aunt Deb calling, | 


“Here’s Rose with your wraps, Fea Mr. 
Courtenay is going with us.” 

People said that night that Blanche was 
more like the Sleeping Beauty or a snow 
woman than ever. Elderly virgins said it 
was a stupid affectation, and that the dark 
rings under her eyes were made with India 
ink. 

“Blow, bugle, blow!” whispered Aunt Deb, 
as Blanche passed her on somebody’s arm. 

For the first time the girl seemed to gain 
a clear perception of the old maid’s mean- 
ing, and felt an unreasoning wrath with 
Deb, herself, fate, and the whole world. 

“T was promised a valse,” drawled a lazy, 
pleasant voice in her ear. 

She turned, and saw Sir Harry Vane. He 
appeared to have been trying the India ink 


| dodge about his eyes too; but they looked 


at her with the same kindly, sympathetic 
expression she had fancied they gave her 
that morning. 
“Tf you’d only make it last all night, so 
that I needn’t speak another word!” she said. 
He asked no explanation, whirled her 


| away, danced with her a great deal, kept 


near her, was agreeable and indolent and 


| quiet—a boon generally. Finally Aunt Deb 
| came up and said, 


“Unless we mean to stay for breakfast, 
Fee, I really think we had better go home.” 

Blanche went down stairs on Sir Harry’s 
arm. 

“You are tired to death,” was his only re- 
mark. “I hope you will soon be the Sleep- 
ing Beauty in good earnest.” 

Blanche would have liked to scream. The 
carriage drove off. Aunt Deb leaned her 
head back and snored diabolically. She 
need not have been afraid that her com- 
panion would speak, even if she had tak- 
en less pains to prove that she was sound 
asleep. 

Until morning dawned, Blanche lay on 
her bed unable either really to slumber or 
keep sufficiently awake to dissipate'the evil 
dreams which haunted her. At last she saw 
a streak of sunlight peep through the cur- 
tains; but while she was watching it and 
insanely fancying that it was a glittering 
sword ready to dig at her heart, she went 
off into oblivion, and slept for hours with- 
out a vision.. She was only just dressed 
and trying to eat her breakfast when Aunt 
Deb put her head into the room. 

“Sir Harry Vane is down stairs,” she an- 
nounced. “He has been asking my permis- 
sion to take you to England. I reminded 
him of the Star-spangled, and told him that 
under its folds every woman spoke for her- 
self.” 

“ Aunt Deb!” cried Blanche, wildly; but 
the Ogress was gone. 

Blanche’s nervous tremors left her under 
the need for action. She had the same as 
given her promise: she would keep it. If 
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she were entirely free, her enchanted sleep 
had been broken too late. Harold was 
worlds away from her; he had said so last 
night. If her hand were held out, he would 
reject it—would never believe that it trem- 
bled, not with pity, but love. She would 
tell Sir Harry the simple truth: he must 
judge. Life was cold and dismal. Perhaps 
it might be no worse in his keeping. At 
least, she*could not break her word. 

“T used to fancy that he liked Lady 
Alicia—I know he did,” she thought. “ But 
that makes no difference. They wouldn’t 
let her have him if she wished. I think he 
means to be a good man. We shall do well 
enough—well enough.” 

She went slowly down stairs toward the 
great red room where her visitor waited— 
waited in that dreadful impatience which 
always reminds one of the polar bear one 
His face looked yel- 
low and worn, and the dusky circles were 
more deeply marked than ever about his 
eyes. Sir Harry Vane, Baronet, aged twen- 
ty-six, had been in hell all night, and the 
sojourn had not improved his personal ap- 
pearance. The expression is a strong one, 
but it suits the case. 


pities in a menagerie. 


He went away from the ball in Blanche’s | 
wake, and when he reached his apartment | 


he found that his valet had a package of 
English letters ready for him. He sent the 
yawning Frenchman to bed, kindled his 
meerschaum, and sat down to read the 
epistles, though he knew in advance what 
they contained. 

He opened the first letter; it was from 
his maternal parent. He read a few lines, 
threw it down, and opened the others—law- 
yers’ letters. When he had devoured the 


whole and taken in their meaning, he sat | 


and stared straight before him, as dazed as 
a man that has been rapped on the head 
with a club. 

Two strong, vigorous Britons had passed 
suddenly out of this world—Lord Ernes- 
cliffe, in the prime of life, from an attack of 
unaristocratic erysipelas; Charles Willough- 


by, his heir, by the upsetting of a sail-boat | 


in the Bay of Naples; and Harry Vane was 
the possessor of the lofty title and rent-roll 


that nobody but Miss Burdett-Coutts or a | 


royal duke could equal. 

The family solicitor wrote to urge a speedy 
return; the dowager wrote to beg her son 
to remember what was due to his ancestors, 
and not remain longer among those dread- 
ful Yankees—a sojourn of which she had 
never approved. She trusted, in words 
heavily underlined, that he had been guilty 
of no nonsense; had not allowed himself to 
become embarrassed by any of the entangle- 
ments against which she had so often warn- 
ed him. Then some fine sentences about 
the claims of position and the fact that no- 
blesse oblige. Toward the close a bit of in- 





formation, casually thrown in, to the effect 
that Lady Alicia Langdon was in the neigh- 
borhood, quite well, and more lovely than 
ever. 

Sir Harry—no, Lord Ernescliffe—read his 
letters and went straight down into the un- 
comfortable place I ventured toname. But 
deep as he went, he held fast to the one 
course which he knew was right. He agreed 
with his mother that “ noblesse oblige,” but 
the proverb had a different signification to 
his mind from that which she had given it, 

When the day dawned, he burned a lock 
of chestnut hair that had lain for a year 
next his heart, destroyed a score of tiny bil- 
lets which he had treasured—oh, so carefully 
and so long!—threw back the curtains, let 
the sun stream in, and welcomed as best he 
might the life that stretched before him. 

The door of the great red room opened; 
Blanche Osgood entered noiselessly and 
walked toward him. He rose, took her lit- 
tle cold hand in his colder fingers, and the 
two faces, unlike as they were, gained a 
strange sort of resemblance from the firm 
determination each wore. 

“T have had letters from England,” he 
said at once. 

“No bad news, I trust,” returned she. 

“Good, I suppose. I shall be Lord Ernes- 
cliffe when I go back.” 

It meant very little to his listener; a title 
of more or less consequence was a slight 
matter. 

“Tt sounds nicely,” she. said, becoming 
conscious that he was waiting for her to 
speak. 

“You Americans have had a surfeit of 
titles,” he observed, amused, in spite of his 
trouble, at her indifference. 

“T think so,” she answered. 

He must go on: she expected it, and had 
a right so to do. Well, his lady mother 
ought to be satisfied with the breeding she 
displayed—a born duchess could not have 
received startling news more calmly. 

He was about to speak, was what she on 
her side thought. These fresh honors only 
made her money more necessary to him, and 
he should have it. She had tacitly pledged 
her word; there was no reason for going 
back from it; life had nothing else to offer. 

“On one account I am glad,” he began, 
but something in his throat choked him, 
| and he stopped. A movement of her grace- 
ful head had reminded him of Alicia. The 
| very likeness made his duty harder. 
| “Then I am glad too,” she said, with her 
| eyes raised to his face, but not seeing him. 
| “Though you will not ask why,” he con- 
| tinued, as soon as the suffocating sensation 
| would permit. “It places me in a different 
| position. With the fortune this title brings, 
nobody can accuse me of mercenary motives 
where—” 

She interrupted him so suddenly that he 












could only stare in wonder—caught his hand 
and shook it with warmth. 

“T congratulate you heartily,” she said, 
in a voice that had gained a new ring. 
“When do you sail ?” 

Was she a grasping little mermaid, after 
all? He had so thoroughly respected and 
liked her—did she mean to show herself 
worldly and disgusting now ? 

“We both said yesterday that May would 
be a pleasant month,” he answered, coldly. 

“But you ought to go at once,” she ex- 
claimed, her face lighted up with a pretty 
eagerness. “How glad I am! Do let me 
tell aunty.” 

“Just a moment,” he interposed, more 
coldly, the new animation in her eyes mak- 
ing her beauty odious tohim. “Ithink you 
forget what brought me here this morning.” 

“To tell me this good news, as it turns 
out.” 

“But that is not all; nothing is changed 

by it.” 
“Tt leaves us where we were, Sir Harry— 
0d friends, I hope; true, honest friends.” 
Men are so stupid that he could not yet 
comprehend she wanted to keep him from 
speaking further. 


or 
gC 


“JT don’t understand you,” he said, in a| 


rather injured tone. 

He would mortify himself in spite of her 
efforts if she was not quick, and she wanted 
him to be able to swear to Alicia that he 
had never been committed. 


“But I understand every thing,” said she, | 


feeling a glow of pleasure in the thought 
of the happiness awaiting him. “I don’t 
mean to explain now, and I don’t mean you 
to. Some time, when I come to England”— 
she broke off to open a book of engravings 
of British beauties that lay on the table— 
“vou shall help me to renew my aequaint- 
ance with the original of this.” 

He looked at the page to which she point- 
ed. It was the portrait of Lady Alicia Lang- 
don. 

He began to stammer with true masculine 
awkwardness. She put up her finger. 

“My dear friend,” she said, earnestly, “if 
you were my own brother, I could not be 
more glad and thankful—do believe that! 
It was what I always wanted, if I had only 
known how to manage it.” 

Her sentence was not very clear, but he 
understood it—understood, too, that she just 


realized how welcome this escape was to | 


her. He remembered her face yesterday, 
when the returned traveler met them; he 
comprehended that he himself, whether call- 
ed Sir Harry or Lord Ernescliffe, was not the 


true Prince who had wakened the Sleeping 


Beauty from her enchanted rest. 
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almost that her goodness, her purity, and 
her host of fascinations might have wiled 
him into peace after a time. 

The door of the red room opened with a 
bang like the echo of distant cannonading. 
Aunt Deb appeared. 

“ Well, my Lady Vane!” cried she. 

Blanche never stirred. 

“Where's Sir Harry ?” 

“ Lost,” replied Blanche, quietly ; “merged 
in Lord Ernescliffe.” 

Deb whistled “ The King of the Cannibal 
Islands” straight through, without missing 
a note, before she spoke a word. 

“*Some are born to greatness ; some have 
greatness thrust upon them,’” she quoted. 

“ Neither happens to be my case,” answer- 
ed Blanche; “but that beautiful Lady Alicia 
| was born to it, and glad I am.” 

“ Sha’n’t you be Lady Ernescliffe ?” 

“T wasn’t asked.” 

Deb swooped down upon her like a mon- 
strous bird of prey, caught her by Voth 
shoulders, looked full in her face for an in- 
stant, then she kissed her. 

“Youre a real woman!” she exclaimed. 
“T do believe you have wakened at last.” 

“Too late!” muttered Blanche. 

“Hey ?” questioned Deb. ‘Oh, I forgot; 
I’ve news in return for yours. I settled all 
|that business before Harold got here. I 

had an old power of attorney from him, and 

jused it. His money is safe enough, for I 
| sold out his shares.” 
She left the room with a dragoon step to 
| the tune of the cannibal king, and when 
| Blanche roused herself from her dream, Har- 
| old Tracy stood beside her. 

“ How came you here?” she asked; for she 
had not heard him enter. 

“T want to know if I am to take the next 
vessel back to South America?” said he. 

She began to pout. 

“You were bad and wicked last night.” 

“And so I will be to-day unless you an- 
swer me,” he avowed. 

“Tm sure—you know best—” 

She broke down in her effort at compos- 
ure, and could not articulate another sylla- 
ble. He seized her hands and bent to look 
| in her face, exclaiming, 

“You do care! you do care!” 
| Low as was the whisper she uttered in 
| response, he heard it: 

“T did always—only I did not know it.” 
| Deb gave them a long season to them- 


” 








| selves, then she thought they had enjoyed 
|as much uninterrupted bliss as any two 
| mortals ought; so she opened the door and 
| called out, 
| “Blow, bugle, blow!” 

They both hurried toward her; she clasp- 


They talked pleasantly and easily for a| ed their two hands in hers. 


few minutes, then she sent him away. As 


“The Huntsman passed just in time,” said 


he left the house, with the glory of his new-| she. “God bless you, and be good children. 


ly given happiness about his soul, he felt | It is what I always meant should happen.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LOVE-MAKING AND FLIRTATION. 


LINOR was angry: the delicate color 
which rose and fell in her face showed 
that plainly enough, and the tone of her 
voice was evidence confirmatory. At such 
moments she stood revealed as pre-eminent- 
ly of an emotional temperament. Her cus- 
tomary thin disguise of cold indifference be- 
came irremediably transparent, and could 
pever again mislead. The feeling that was 
in her frankly and pungently expressed it- 
self; it tingled forth through every avenue 
of gesture and aspect. Like a child, she 
wopld forget herself in the generous vehe- 
mence of her utterance, though never over- 
stepping that which lay deeper than con- 
sciousness itself—the innate, vital law of 
ladyhood. Not that this subtle restraint 
would render her indignation less formida- 
ble. Bitter is a woman’s tongue; but the 
tongue of a lady can be like the prick of an 
envenomed needle. 
But Golightley was not disheartened. He 
had a well-grounded confidence in his stra- 
tegical and persuasive ability, and in his 
knowledge of Elinor’s temper. He had no 
doubts of explaining himself satisfactorily. 
Moreover, he was versed in the ways of wom- 
en enough to know how not to exasperate 
them—a rare accomplishment. Elinor point- 
edly avoided touching him, for with her a 
mental or moral antagonism was inevitably 
carried into immediate physical manifesta- 
tion; but although he was particularly fond 
of laying his hands on people, especially if 
they were young and pretty women, he took 
not the least offense, but maintained his gen- 
tlemanly hilarity at its full height. He prat- 
tled on engagingly about the woods and the 
weather, the freedom and simplicity of coun- 
try life, and the happy prospects of the pres- 
ent party, and met all Elinor’s stabbing lit- 
tle rejoinders with an artless mildness that 
showed no wound. At length she turned 
upon him with dilated eyes and fell intent. 
“Mr. Urmson, I should like to know what 
you think Mr. Graeme was going to say when 
he was interrupted ?” 
“My dear Elinor, I didn’t interrupt him. 
Why didn’t you ask him, or the horses, or 
perhaps our friend Garth, who made most of 
the noise ?” 
“T thought it would be fairer to ask you. 
I'd been looking at you, and it struck me 
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that you were most concerned in it, and that 
Mr. Garth knew it.” 

“What most struck me,” observed Go- 
lightley, comically, “ was the branch of that 
confounded tree that took my hat off. Now, 
Elinor, don’t be cross, but tell me frankly 
what’s the matter.” ; 

“Tt was the way you looked,” she ex- 
claimed, with an impulse of shame and re- 
sentment at being forced to explain herself 
on so ignoble a matter. “Any one might 
speak against you; but I couldn’t be mis- 
taken in what your own face said. If what 
you have told us about the way things stand 
between you and your brother is not true, 
Mr. Urmson, how could you dare to do it? 
You looked so frightened at what he was 
going to say—oh, dear me!—and when that 
interruption came, you looked so thankful, 
and you were in such a hurry to get out 
after your hat, that it came into my mind 
the name Mr. Graeme would have spoken 
was yours. Well, that’s all I have to say.” 

“By George, it would serve you right if I 
were mortally offended,” remarked Golight- 
ley, stroking his beard musingly and wrink- 
ling his forehead. “I wish I wasn’t so good- 
natured. Here is Miss Elinor telling me 
that I’ve been begging all my life of my 
brother, instead of giving him money, as I 
pretended, and that I was so afraid of de- 
tection that I jumped out of a hay-rigging 
and ran away! And she insinuates that 
Garth—a good-looking fellow much youn- 
ger than I am—improvised the accident to 

ave my credit! I am too good-natured— 
by George I am!” 

“Do I wish you to be good-natured ?” ex- 
claimed the young lady, with contemptuous 
lips. Golightley wiped his forehead with 
his handkerchief and sighed. “And,oh! how 
you have made me wrong your brother!” she 
continued, vehemently. “Tell me what is 
the truth, quick, Mr. Urmson! I can’t bear 
this.” 

“Now, my dear Elinor,” said Golightley, 
in a large tone of charity, “ you are making 
a great to-do about nothing, and you will 
be very sorry before long. You dear child, 
what a terrible puzzle and fume you have 
got yourself into, to be sure! Let me see 
if I can’t clear you up and make you all hap- 
py again. I’m not sure I’d do it merely on 
my own account; but my brother Cuthbert 
is one of the best and noblest of men, and I 
must put him in a right light, come what 
come may.” 

This honorable exordium might have 
made more impression upon Elinor had not 
the inward turmoil of her wrath muffled her 
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ears and disordered her understanding to 
such an extent that she scarcely heard what 
her companion was saying. She walked 


along with her teeth set edge to edge and | 


an expression which she meant should be 
impassive, though in fact it was very far 
from being so. But Golightley was sure of 
his ground, and proceeded with all his cus- 
tomary self-possession. 

“Tf there were only a recognized law of 
the Medes and Persians, which changeth not, 
about primogeniture in this country, I dare 
say it would be a good thing in some ways. 
[ believe it’s still in some vogue down South; 
but we down-Easters go in for equal righes 
in our families as well ‘as in our polities. 
But the Urmson family—either purposely 
or accidentally—have always settled the 
bulk of the property on the eldest son, and 
packed the younger ones off with a few dol- 
lars in their pockets to get along the best 
way they could. 
of course with us as it had been before we 


emigrated; although, mind you, it was per- | 


fectly free to us to change the order of 
things whenever we pleased.” 

By this time Elinor’s mind had a little re- 
covered its poise, and she was able to pay 
some heed to what followed. 

“Well, now, Cuthbert being the eldest, 


it was an understood thing that the estate | 


went to him: I never thought of question- 
ing it, for one; and besides, you see, there 


was the old captain’s will, dated after his | 
first marriage—that is, dated before ever I 
was born or thought of —distinctly be- 


queathing every thing to him. All I could 
expect would be a codicil, giving me some- 
thing to begin the world on. As it happen- 
ed, though, there wasn’t even a codicil for 
me; though there was a provision made for 
Eve or her descendants, in case any of them 
should turn up. The truth is—ha! ha!—I 
wasn’t much loved by my good father, and 
my mother dying so early, there was no one 
to take my part.” 

Elinor’s face softened at this indirect ap- 
peal: she could not but sympathize; for 
though Mrs. Tenterden loved her quite as 
much as if she were her own daughter, yet 
it was not with the love of the mother El- 
inor had lost, and the difference was such as 
a girl of Elinor’s disposition would be spe- 
cially alive to. 

“Now, my dear,” continued Golightley, 
repressing a strong desire to take Elinor’s 
hand, and contenting himself with smooth- 
ing forward his hair on his temple, “it is 
enough to say as regards Cuthbert that this 
will is the only one he ever saw or knows 
any thing about; consequently he always 
has believed, and believes now, that the en- 
tire property, except the provision made for 
Eve’s possible descendants, belongs to him.” 

“But you told mother and me that you 
had been supporting him ever since Captain 


It was as much a matter | 


47 
Brian died. What! were there two wills?” 
she added, quickly, with a searching, half- 
distrustful glance at him. 
Golightley caressed himself musingly for 
a full minute before replying. “When I 
made that assertion to you and Mildred,” 
he said, slowly, “I was thinking of facts. 
| We weren’t thinking of coming here then, 
and of course I never contemplated having 
to explain matters on poor dear Cuthbert’s 
account. It wasn’t likely that the partic- 
ulars would interest you, and I never was 
much given to tooting my own whistle. 
And even now, my dear child, I sha’n’t 
make any direct assertions in self-vindica- 
tion. I haven’t kept silence all my life to 
break it now. If you are bent on damn- 
‘ing me on the evidence of my changes of 
countenance and Garth’s stopping a wag- 
|on, you probably wouldn’t really wish me 
to bring forward better evidence in my de- 
fense. However, I can put a few things to 
| you hypothetically, as it were, and so leave 
the matter in your hands. NowI have good 
reason to believe that, though I didn’t please 
my father, my mother really did love me, 
and it’s fair to suppose that she would wish 
me to be well provided for; and since my 
father was entirely devoted to her, it’s fair 
| to suppose that her wishes would have the 
greatest influence on him. But she died 
| when I was a baby; so that, supposing my 
| father had been persuaded to do any thing 
or every thing for me, you see, he had a 
| score of years or so to think better of it in, 
and go back to his first purpose.” 
“Her dying wish! Then he didn’t de- 
| serve a wife!” 
“Not more than one, perhaps,” returned 
|Golightley, with his short laugh. “How- 
lever, to go on with our hypothesis. You 
| suggested a second will just now. I don’t 
| say there was one, but you see how there 
|might have been one, and also why there 
|might have been an intention to destroy it. 
And then, not being at all a methodical 
man, he might easily have mislaid it, or 
| thought he had destroyed it, perhaps. Then, 
| by-and-by, you can imagine an inquisitive 
| boy, left pretty much to his own devices, 
| ransacking the old garret, for lack of some- 
| thing better to do, and coming across— By- 
| the-bye, my dear Elinor, don’t you remember 
a very tiresome ghost story I was trying to 
amuse you all with the other night ?” 
“Oh,” murmured Elinor, raising her hand 
|to her forehead, and then letting it fall ab- 
|ruptly. Such impromptu side confirmations 
| often carry conviction more surely than or- 
|dinary demonstration. “Why don’t you 
| speak straight out? I’m feverish with this 
|‘supposing,’” she exclaimed. “The truth 
| can be trusted.” 
“Ha! ha! Idon’t know about that; the 
| truth is about the only wild beast that no- 
| body has been able to tame. But I will 
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trust you, my dear, ona I won’t bother you | snatched at the mere shadow of a Sishon. 
any more. There isn’t much more to it. | orable appearance in him with the half-de- 
My father sent me to England with a couple | spairing hope of proving it a substance, ang 
of thousand pounds, and nothing was said | thus justifying her blind intuition, and free- 
about lost wills on either Side. I made up} ing herself forever, at this latest moment, 
my mind to fight my own way and hold my | |from a union to which she was painfully 
tongue. Cuthbert had a wife, and, of course, | averse. 
would need a settled prope srty more than | The issue was a double punishment to 
a flighty, unencumbered bachelor like me. | her sinister desire. Not only was she re- 
Cuthbert behaved like the gentleman he al- | buked by Golightley’s vindication, but she 
ways has been, and offered to go halves with | was shamed by the revelation that his seem- 
me; but I told him if ever I needed a trifle | ing falsehood pointed to an even greater no- 
to help me out of a scrape, why, ’d apply to | bility of conduct than he had yet been cred- 
him; but I couldn’t consent to any thing | ited withal. He was verily a paragon of 
more. The devil of it is,” said Golightley, | generosity and self-sacrifice, and now her 
pulling forward his hair, and glancing at | defeat left her with neither strength nor 
Elinor, “that I have been obliged to apply | Purpose to contend longer against whatever 
to him pretty often. I met with such a con- | might be his wish re garding her. She had 
founded lot of ill health and ill luck as | but one offering to make in requital of her 
brought me high and dry more than once. | injurious thought, and if he chose to demand 
Oh, I don’t set up for a saint at all; still, | it, she must not refuse. No wonder, there- 
you see, I might have been worse.” : fore, if her smile was dismal and her gesture 
“Oh, Mr. Urmson !” was all Elinor found | spiritless. 
to say. She bent her head, and her arms | Golightley, on the other hand, brimmed 
drooped at her sides. over with the milk of human kindness and 
“T had the best of poor Cuthbert, didn’t | self-satisfaction. He understood his victory 
I?” continued Golightley : “ not only had the | | and its value; he felt himself distinctly in 
pleasure of helping him without his know- | | love, and inclined to press his advantage. 
ing it, but the pleasure of giving him the | In spite of his worldly experience, he was, 
pleasure of being generous to me. It was | | under certain conditions, a susceptible man, 
just as generous, you know, as if the means | | and even an impulsive one; and there were 
had really been his. To be sure, I had to | few things that suited him ‘better than giv- 
put up with some people’s thinking me aj|ing expansive utterance to warm and ca- 
sponge, and with one young lady’s thinking | | Tessing sentiments. He took Elinor’s sad, 
me both a sponge and a story-teller; but | | shrinking little hand between both his own, 
I'd do more than that for dear old Cuthbert ; | then lifted it to his lips, and finally tucked 
and now that I’ve got my own little pile all | it away tenderly under his arm. 
safe, I hope to do at least as much—and for| ‘ My sweet Elinor,” he began, “I must not 
Master Garth too. By-the-bye, as to that | let this crimson and gold path come to an 
wagon accident, I’m afraid I did the dear | end without asking for one golden hope. A 
boy great injustice. My first idea was that | year ago I broke in upon your mourning too 
the venerable parson was alluding to his | | abruptly and heedlessly ; I was full of my 
letters home for remittances, and that Garth, | own selfish hopes and desires, and longed to 
naturally disliking to have the subject ven- | preserve you and dear Mildred from feel- 
tilated in public, stopped the venerable | ing the pressure of the straitened cireum- 
tongue in the only way he could. But it | stances—” 
occurs to me, on second thoughts, that Garth, | “Yes, yes, that was—my misgiving,” in- 
ten to one, supported himself during his | terrupted Elinor, who was now pale to the 
travels —portrait painting, and so forth; | lips. “Iam proud, Mr. Golightley—I’m sure 
and so I am really the guilty one, after all. | 1 don’t know what for—and so I answered 
And Miss Elinor doesn’t consider me fit to | as I did, because I couldn’t believe that any 
be spoken to.” |one who knew me well enough to care for 
Elinor turned to him with as sad a smile | me could find any thing in me to care about, 
as ever glimmered in a young lady’s eyes. | but only to pity; and I was too proud to 
“If you consider me fit to be shaken hands | be pitied: and I’m sure you can’t care for 
with, will you do it?” she asked. ‘Oh, you | me.” 
don’t know how much you have to forgive!”| If Golightley had not persuaded himself 
Nor did he seek to know, though the in- | beforehand that Elinor was at bottom quite 
quiry might not be uninteresting. For itis| as ready to marry him as he her, the be- 
perhaps to be feared that her extraordinary seeching tremor that shook this last sen- 
suspicion of Golightley could hardly have | | tence could hardly have been misinterpret- 
taken such sudden and vigorous root in a | | ed. Being thus preoccupied, however, he 
reluctant or even impartial soil. The truth | accepted it as a tender hint to proceed, and 
probably was that, disliking the man in- | gallantly complied with it. 
stinctively as much as she was forced toes-; “Ah! my dear little girl, I see you have 
teem and admire him on principle, she had | plenty to learn on some subjects, and it 
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must be my privilege—lucky dog that I am! 

-_to spend the rest of my life in teaching 
you, by practical example, how to appre ci- 
ate yourself. I will only say now that you 
are the only entirely lovely and admirable 
creature I have met. I don’t pretend to be 
worthy of you—what man is? But there’s 
a sort of poetical compensation, isn’t there ? 
in our coming together in this way, a heal- 
ing up of the old legendary feuds, reconcile- 
ment of Cavalier and Puritan, eh ?—ha! ha! 
Now, my dearest child, if you think you can 
ever come to put a value on the devotion of 
an elderly chap like me, who has sown his 
wild oats, such as they were, why, you know 
how long it has been yours!” 

After a moment Elinor stopped in her 
walk, and pressing her forehead against Go- 
lightley’s arm, burst into a fit of tearless sob- 
bing. Her companion’s words had smitten 
her With a sense of desolation and exile. 
Youth can not easily be reconciled to the 
sin-born divorce between physical and spir- 
itual beauty or ugliness. Had Golightley, 
indeed, been indictable merely for a rude 
and ungainly outside, Elinor might soon 
have schooled herself to endure or even to 
love this for the sake of the inward love- 
But her > pias lay deeper. Go- 
lightley was comely and gr aceful with the 
refinements of socie ty and culture, and her 
aversion grew from an instinctive percep- 
tion of some impalpable, indescribable qual- 
ity in him which had as little to do with 
ordinary physical repulsiveness as had his 
virtues with his good looks. In short, if his 
beauty were mainly spiritual, his ugliness | 
would seem to be wholly so. What mali- | 
cious perversity of nature was this? 

Elinor had dreamed her virgin dreams of 
ideal love, wherein all was harmony and most 
interior satisfaction. Was the evil in her 
or in the world, that the realization was so 
dreary? If this love were heaven on earth, 
what must heaven be? And why were hu- 
man beings endowed with longings and in- 
tuitions which there was nothing in heaven 
or earth to appease and justify? This mar- 
riage would be like a taking of the black 
veil, with the tragic difference that instead 
of consecrating her to a mystic and imper- | 
sonal union, it would subject her in abso- 
lute self-surrender to a being of flesh and | 
blood. Yet if she could not surrender here, | 
what place had she in the world, where a 
worthier love—one built on less selfish 
foundations — was not to be looked for? 
She was bewildered, and so forlorn of help | 
and sympathy that she was clinging to the 
very man of all others who was the cause 
of her forlornness. There was nothing left 
to her but him; and perhaps God, in requital | 
of her sacrifice, would either so open or so 


liness. 


shut her eyes that she might love him with | 


heart as well as mind. 


GARTH. 


“Why these untimely sobs, dearest lady- | 
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love ?” cried Golightley, 
round her waist encouragingly. 


putting his arm 


Elinor freed herself in a moment, and 
stood before him with quivering, breathless 
mouth and piteous eyes, rubbing her hands 
round each other and intertwining her fin- 
gers. 

é‘T think the best thing would be for me 
to die; but I will be yours if you want me, 
if you think you ought to have me. Seems 
to me I wasn’t made to love as other people 
do. If I must live, I suppose you are best 
forme. I wish I were more like other girls. 
Perhaps I shall become better by-and-by.” 

“Now, my sweetest little Elinor—” 

“Don’t speak to me so!” she broke in, 
with a sudden startling change of tone and 
expression, clinching her hands and setting 
her teeth. “Why are you always so soft 
and kind, humoring my foolishness and pet- 
ting me and complying with me? Why 
don’t you show the strength that must be in 
you? Bestrong and commanding with me! 
You must bé like an iron man. Never be 
veak and yielding with me. Mr. Urmson, 
I believe there is a devil in me that would 
tear you to pieces if it thought it could 
master you. I want strength and laws and 
a will over me like Fate. You are too good 
—never let me get the advantage of you by 
finding out how good you are.” 

To this passionate outburst Golightley 
was able, at the moment, to oppose nothing 
better than a somewhat unmeaning smile. 
He was not one of the rugged, hammer-and- 
anvil sort of men, and could not pretend to 
be. His conquests of women had always 
been accomplished, not by main force, but 

| by finesse, and by taking cunning advan- 
| tage of feminine weaknesses. Although a 
| little daunted, however, he was not serious- 
ly disturbed. He thought he understood 
the power of soft methods better than Eli- 
|nor did; and, moreover, he could not sup- 
pose that this strange mood was other than 
transient. She would soon calm down, and 
| take her new happiness as a sensible girl 
should. Doubtless it would fequire tact to 
manage her just at first; but who had more 
tact than Golightley himself? He had not 
lived upward of forty years in the world for 
| nothing. 

“Take my arm, my dear,” he said, quiet- 
ly; “we shall soon learn to understand each 
other. You have made me the happiest of 
men, and I am not going to ask any thing 
more of you till you are ready to give it. 
Ah, we’re coming to the end of our golden 
path, I see; and hark! there’s no mistaking 
that ‘haw! haw! haw!’ We must close 
upon them.” 

In a few steps more they would pass the 
| edge of the wood, and come in view of the 
merry picnickers. Elinor suddenly tight- 

| ened her hold on Golightley’s arm, and Jook- 
ed up athim. “Kiss me!” she said, in a low, 
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imperious tone that had more fie reeness than 
love in it; “not my cheek—kiss my lips!” 
He knew not what to make of it, but he 
obeyed. She drew a long tremulous breath, 
and after a moment said, “It can never be 
undoye now.” Golightley, for his part, did 
not altogether regret that their téte-d-téte 
ended simultaneously with this remark. 
Half a dozen wagons were drawn up 
side by side on the edge of a shallow hol- 
low. Overhead vast trees spread their bur- 
ly branches, and sent their yellow leaves, 
one after another, wavering earthward, car- 
peting the glade as with the dying sunshine 
of the dying year. At the further end of 
the stretch of turf rose a granite rock, ap- 
parently composed of three separate frag- 
ments, so united as to present the semblance 
of the roughest imaginable chair or throne, 
with a low seat and high encaverned back— 
such a throne as Hiawatha might have held 
his woodland state in. 
immediate neighborhood was so thinned out 


that the place might almost have been con- | 
sidered a pasture, yet it was wilder-looking | 


than where the growth was denser. Knots 
and ribs of rock emerged here and there 
above the uneven surface of the ground; 
wild apple-trees crooked their fantastic 
limbs on the knolls and ridges; crimson clus- 
ters of huckleberry bushes sprouted on all 
sides; and straggling, unpraned grape-vines, 
heavy with thick-skinned purple clusters, 
coiled round tree and bowlder or wriggled 
prone along the earth. The tract lay high; 
at a short distance roundabout the forest 
thickened, and billowed away on all sides 
over unmeasured leagues, while far south- 
ward, at the further extremity of the dis- 
tant, unseen valley, Wabeno just showed 
the crest of his dusky mane. 

The ancient parson was bustling about 
with ponderous decrepitude, overseeing the 
unloading of the wagons. Garth had freed 
his horses from the shafts, and was leading 
them away to a comfortable spot by the 
neighboring brook-side. Madge was assist- | 
ing Mr. Graente, or, rather, taking charge of | 
him—¢deftly righting his wrong-doings, and 
guiding and finishing off his right ones. | 
Mrs. Tenterden had mounted a small hill- | 
ock, whence, with her gown gathered about | 
her in one hand and her parasol open in the | 
other, she was contemplating the scene in | 
a solid, majestic sort of way, as though she | 
were the genius of the place. This, how- | 
ever, was but a vain appearance, inasmuch | 
as she was really, despite her vaunted youth- | 
ful experiences of country life on the plan- | 
tation, infinitely less at home than any one | 
of the company. But she had at least es | 
caped from that dreadful jolting hay-rig- | 
ging, after which any thing was home-like. | 

As the two pedestrians drew near, Elinor, 


The forest in the! 


scream of vehement melody, which over. 
topped all the buzz and tumult of the party, 
and drew upon her universal attention. No 
one but Elinor knew what a sore burdey 
went out on the wild music of that scream, 
Garth’s horses, on their way to the brook, 
threw up their heads and pranced, more like 
battle-steeds at the sound of a trumpet than 
the sober-sided old farm quadrupeds that 
they were; and Garth himself felt his heart 
bound and his brows lift, and anon was vis- 
ited by a reminiscence of that other out- 
burst at the lake, and was angry, he kney 
not why. Meanwhile Golightley, not to be 
outdone, swung his hat and was delivered 
of a well-rounded huzza; to which the whole 
band of picnickers, led by the reverend Sten- 
tor, bellowed and screamed a noisy response. 
Mrs. Tenterden rashly waved her parasol; 
caught by the breeze, it overcame her bal- 
ance, and she came tottering down from her 
perch with desperate steps, and precipitated 
herself, with an involuntary gesture of pas- 
sionate abandon, into the arms of the mighty 
minister. Hereupon uprose a huge volley 
of many-toned laughter, so confusedly echo- 
ing from every side that it seemed as if all 
the recks and trees, and the wagons and the 
babbling brook, took part init. In the midst 
of this mirthful uproar Elinor and Golight- 
ley came up, and stood the centre of the 
hilarious assemblage. Every eye was turn- 
ed upon her with a new interest. She seem- 
ed to have advanced at one step from the 
position of a silent, unnoticed, somewhat 
stiff-mannered young lady to the rank of a 
leading social favorite, rivaling Madge on 
her own ground, besides being mistress of 
another to which Madge was a stranger. 
There are sometimes epochs in a life when 


| the reserved soul comes flushing to the sur- 


face, feels its deep brotherhood with human- 
ity, draws recognition and sympathy there- 
from, and, for an hour, is and does that 
which shall in the retrospect astonish itself 
and its companions, though seeming at the 
moment more true to nature than nature’s 
self. So Elinor, in the reaction from her 
passion of loneliness and repulsion, sprang 
abruptly into an intense and homely fellow- 
' feeling with her kind, knew herself one with 
them in each intimate trait of soul and body, 
felt their warm, racy life flowi ing through 
| her fine blue veins, and was conscious there- 
| by of a new unbounded scope of power and 
freedom. She forgot her frigid misgivings, 
and became instinct with quaint, genial de- 
lights. How easy, sweet, and many-sided 
was existence, with joys like daisies and 
| buttercups, as numerous, as humble, and as 
simply gathered! She saw how flimsy were 
the barriers of aristocracy ; longed to be of 
the mass, to act and think and play with 


| them, to hide from herself behind their 


to Golightley’s renewed surprise, sent forth | wholesome vulgarity, and plunge over head 
her voice in a long, loud trill—a throbbing! and ears in safe depths of commonplace. 
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Withal and beneath all, she sadly knew this 
humor could not last, that her half-baftled 
identity was on her track, and soon would 
hunt her down, and therefore she yearned 
to taste the full flavor of the flitting time. 
“What shall we do first?” she asked, 
looking smilingly around upon the smiling 
faces. ‘“ Let’s play hide-and-seek, or blind- 


man’s-buff, or let’s have a dance! Oh yes, | 


a dance—shall not we, Margaret? because 
we can all enjoy that together.” 


“Oh, but there’s no fiddler, miss,” an- | 


swered half a dozen voices: “the fiddler’s 
sick, and couldn’t come. Old Dave’s got his 


give up dancing to-day, I guess.” 

“Oh no, we sha’n’t !” cried Elinor, blushing 
and laughing. “I’m so glad I brought my 
violin! and I’ll fiddle for you as long as you 
like. Yes, I can, really, just as well as Dave 
—can’t I, Margaret? Come now, ladies and 
gentlemen, take your partners. Mother, 
you must dance—you must dance with Mr. 
Graeme ; I’m sure you can’t refuse him. 
Well, but what is the dance to be?” 

“Dear life!” cried Mrs. Tenterden, be- 
tween bewilderment and amusement, as the 
minister made her a mammoth obeisance, 
and presented his arm: “if I ever thought 
of any thing like this! Why, Nellie, I de- 
clare yow’'re a perfect captain!” 

“The Virginia Reel, boys and girls,” pro- 
claimed Mr. Graeme; “in honor of our 
Southern visitors. Bustle about now, lads, 
and choose your lassies! Here, my little 
lady, let me help you to the choir-box— 
there you are! I never saw you before, my 
dear lass, but I like your face right well. 
Ay, the fiddle—where is it ?—there in the 
box! All ready now—hold on! where’s 
Garth? where is that boy ?—climbed up 
the chestnut again? Ho! ho! ho!” 

“Down to the brook—no, here he is back 
again. Hullo, Garth Urmson, you're late! 
no partners left.” 

Garth, sauntering moodily up, with his 
hands in his coat pockets, might have seen 
a pretty picture had his eyes been open to 
it. Elinor, violin in hand, was standing in 
Hiawatha’s throne, whose hollow canopy 
rose high above her head, while the rugged 
and weather-worn texture of the rock pic- 
turesquely contrasted with the delicate com- 
plexion and clear-cut features of the slender 
and stately young musician. Down the 
glade in front of her were ranged the dan- 
cers in two lines facing each other, the men 
on the left and the women on the right, 
headed respectively by Parson Graeme and 
Mrs. Tenterden, Golightley and Madge stand- 
ing second. The misty sunlight slumbered 
over this scene ; the great trees cast tender 
shadows across it, and made it rich with 
tributes of golden leaves; the mighty sky 
impended infinite above all. Amidst such 

large surroundings, the full-grown company 
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of human beings might almost have been 
taken for a band of frolic elves, joyously 
preparing to cut fantastic caprioles to the 
music of Titania’s bow. The spot was pre- 
cisely such a one as imagination would have 
fixed upon for a fairy meeting ; and the sun- 
shine was so moderated and mellowed by its 
journey through the Indian summer atmos- 
phere that it might easily take the place of 
the enchanted moonlight of elf-land. 
“Never mind,” said Garth, “I'd rather 
look on than dance.” Accordingly, he threw 
himself down at full length on the slope of 


| the little hollow, clasped his hands beneath 
rheumatics, and had to stay back. Have to 


his head, and so composed himself for the 
spectacle. 

“Turn out your toes now, children—best 
foot foremost. Let drive now, my lass!” 
boomed the parson; and with the word 
Elinor waved her bow and let it caper 
across the strings, and the reel began. 

Never, certainly, since picnics began had 
such dance music been heard as this. It in- 
spired each awkward village boy and girl 
and dame and elder with the nimble spirit 
of sylvan nymphs and fauns. Nobody could 
keep still. Those who were legitimately 
engaged in the figure naturally threw off 
all restraint, whirling, bounding, and gal- 
lopading as if all laws of gravity, both phys- 
ical and metaphysical, were at an end; but 
the many whose turn had not yet come, and 
upon whom it was incumbent to keep stead- 
ily in line, found it a task beyond their most 
resolute powers. They jigged up and down 
and to and fro in their places, waving their 
arms, swaying their bodies, and tilting their 
heads this way and that, like so many hea- 
then dervishes. The madcap tune set their 
blood dancing in their veins, their eyes dan- 
cing in their heads, and their souls dancing 
in their bosoms. Old people and young were 
there, yet all seemed young alike ; for it was 
odd and pleasant to see how the boyish- 
ness and girlishness latent in the aged ones 
cropped out under the magic influence of 
the violin, as fresh as ever in itself, albeit 
sadly thwarted by the load of crusty old 
years which had silently been hardening 
over it. That in them which danced was 
the same now as ever in childhood, only the 
fleshly instrument was not quite so handy. 

Parson Graeme had in ancient times been 
a most Titanic performer, dangerous to be 
within reach of when the fit was on him; 
and though of late years he had hardly at- 
tempted to do more than hobble through a 
turn or two, and then back to his seat, to- 
day he seemed to cast from him a score or so 
of his supernumerary winters, and to recall 
in some degree the heroic achievements of 
his mighty youth. If the enormity of his 
gambolings was somewhat subdued, the por- 
tentousness of his enjoyment was no less 
than of yore. As for Mrs. Tenterden, though 
almost young enough to be his granddaugh- 
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ter, she was less than a match for him on 


this score; her best exertions served only | 
to keep her inevitably in the way of the} 
rest of the dancers, where she revolved slow- 
ly, first in one direction, and then in an- 
other, laughing, breathless, bewildered, and 
perhaps not a little astonished at finding 
herself hail-fellow-well-met with such a 
number of the commoner sort of people. 

Madge and Golightley meanwhile repre- 
sented the refinements ofthe art. Golight- 
ley was master of its wsthetics and scientif- 
ics, and entered into the fun of the thing 
with a kind of cultured yet humorous aban- 
don, which contributed greatly to the popu- 
lar enjoyment. But Madge danced with a 
grace and poetry of motion such as she alone 
was capable of. She danced with complete 
self-surrender, spontaneous and care-free as 
the sparkle of a fountain. Here was an end 
to which she was created; here was fit ex- 
ercise for her. Faultless and unweariable 
were her flying steps. She made dancing 
seem something worth being born for and 
living for; she was the matchless embodi- 
ment of the matchless music. Golightley, 
though his acquired and educated proficien- 
ey could not rival her inborn genius, was at 
least the worthiest partner she could have 
chosen. Madge had.never liked him half so 
well before, nor, on the other hand, had she 
ever appeared so fascinating to him. This 
was a ground on which they could meet 
with utmost mutual cordiality, and from 
which they might proceed, perhaps, to still 
more interior and significant degrees of sym- 
pathy. 

But Elinor, by whose skill all this merry 
enchantment was wrought, had so identified 
herself with the spell she was weaving that 
by-and-by she could no longer distinguish 
between herself and it. It seemed to her as 
if these creatures were thus gesticulating 
and coming and going solely in obedience 
to a fiat of her will, and without any vo- 
lition of their own. They moved in har- 
mony with the wild fancies that gamboled 
through her brain, and were, in fact, nothing 
more than mystic incarnations thereof—a 
sort of visible expression of her fantastic 
mood, a palpable reflection of her mind! 
This quaint notion so worked upon her im- 
agination, and thence upon her violin, as to 
elicit a yet crazier development of the hur- 
rying tune, immediately responded to by an 
increased fury on the dancers’ part; and it 
occurred to Elinor that if she should happen 
to go mad, the whole company of caperers 
would have no choice or alternative but 
straightway to go mad likewise. 

All this time Garth was lying on the slope 
of the hollow, precisely as he had at first 
disposed himself, except that his eyes, after 
wandering abstractedly from one to another 
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of the Virginia Reelers, had at length settled 
upon Elinor, and did not again remove. His 


complete physical repose was in such uttep 
contrast to the frantic unrest of the others 
that he appeared to exist in a differen; 
world, or, rather, as Elinor fancied, only he 
and she had real existence at all: the Test 
were mere shapes of the imagination, whose 
sole use, little as they might think it, was to 
interpret between her and him. And what 
was it that she would communicate to him? 
Nothing describable ; nothing that words 
could convey ; nothing, surely, of the slight- 
est practical moment. Nor could it be aught 
susceptible of being hereafter recalled and 
brought into relation with matter-of-fact 
and normal conditions. Garth, as he exist- 
ed in the matter-of-fact world, was any thing 
but congenial to her. What sympathy could 
she have with a man capable of selling his 
artistic honor? But in this ecstatic state 
something like a one-sided sort of commun- 
ion appeared not only possible, but inevita- 
ble; and hence a conceivability, to say the 
least, that the artist of form and color might, 
in some primitive and paradisiacal form of 
being, have met and held fruitful converse 
with the artist of sound. The transcend- 
entalism of this idea made it harmless, and 
at the same time rather enhanced its at- 
tractiveness. The entire fabric of it must 
vanish the moment the violin strings had 
ceased to quiver; therefore let its evanes- 
cent perfume be enjoyed to the full. Was 
Garth, on his side, conscious of it? Never 
might that be known. Yet he lay so still, 
and withal so subtly awake, it seemed as 
though he alone could comprehend and 
translate the inner meaning of that whose 
outward effect was but to inspire a score of 
queer phantasms with an antic frenzy. The 
vibrations which whirled them in idle cir- 
cles like dead leaves breathed to his soul, 
perhaps, the vague, unutterable secret of a 
virgin’s heart. 

In this manner it came to pass that Eli- 
nor, when the Virginia Reel had spun itself 
out, found herself in an apparently quite 
other mood than when it began; neverthe- 
less, the last was an orderly outcome of the 
first, or was possibly the first, more intimate- 
ly apprehended. How the dance ended, or 
wherefore, or why it did not happen to go 
on forever, she could not have told; but at 
length it was all over; the world no longer 
obeyed the laws of harmony; the dream 
shapes relapsed into the vulgarity of flesh 
and blood; and the pale musician stood 
with her violin folded in her arms, wonder- 
ing, like the rest, whence the late enchant- 
ment had come and whither it had gone. 
Garth still preserved his supine immobility, 
and made no sign. 

The dancers were all very warm, especial- 
ly Mrs. Tenterden, who had, however, exert- 
ed herself less than any body. They gradu- 


| ally wandered off, singly or in pairs, to seek 


coolness and repose in this or that shady 
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nook; the big minister crawled under the 
largest of the wagons and instantly fell 
asleep ; and Mrs. Tenterden spread her para- 
sol and wandered hither and thither, ex- 
claiming, panting, and declaring that she 
had no idea an Indian summer was so hot. 
Golightley stood fanning himself with his 
hat, and wiping his forehead with his scent- 
ed pocket-handkerchief ; sending the while 
oceasional inquiring glances toward Elinor, 
who, however, seemed wholly unconscious 
of him and of every body else. Madge, as 
the result of some little reconnoitring, dis- 
covered a similar insensibility in Garth; and 
thus it happened that the late partners 
found themselves thrown back upon one 
another—a state of things which neither, 
perhaps, altogether regretted. The lady 
proposed a short stroll in the direction of 
the tawny belt of woodland on the left, and 
the gentleman assenting with gallant alac- 
rity, they presently walked off together. 

When they had threaded their way for a 
few minutes through the living pillars of 
the forest, Madge took Golightley’s arm 
with an innocent confidence that charmed 
him. 

“ How beautifully Miss Elinor plays!” she 
said. ‘How happy you must be, dear Un- 
cle Golightley! Mrs. Tenterden has been 
telling me a great deal about how you were 
in Europe—how kind and helpful you were 
to them, you know. What a delightful co- 
incidence, wasn’t it ? that you should become 
rich just at the time they became poor!” 

“ Ah,” said Golightley, putting on his hat 
seriously, “ those things that we call coinci- 
dences, Miss Margaret, are a mystery; they 
are providential.” 

“Oh, do you believe in providence ?” ex- 
claimed she, softly. “I’m so glad! because, 
if you do, surely every body can—you are 
so wise, you know. But how funny provi- 
dence is sometimes! One would think it 
was hardly worth while to take the money 
out of poor Mr. Tenterden’s hand only to 
put it into yours; because, you see, you use 
it to take care of Mrs. Tenterden and Miss 
Elinor, just as he did. However, I dare say 
you have a better right to it than he had 
—I mean, you understand better what it’s 
worth.” 

“H’m! what I should have preferred, of 
course, would have been that poor John 
should remain affluent, whatever the state 
of my fortunes.” 

“Of course,” assented Madge. “But I 


” 


suppose,” she added, reflectively, “there’s 


only a certain amount of money in the world, | 


and what one loses another gets. And it’s 


particularly providential, to be sure, this | 
time, because Mrs. Tenterden is the daugh- | 


ter of your mother, and it was from your 
mother that the money first came.” 

“Eh? What a clever little head you’ve 
got, Miss Maggie!” said Golightley, with an 


avuncular smile. ‘“‘ But I believe you’re a 
little beyond me now.” 

“Now you’re making fun of me, Uncle 
Golightley. I know how stupid I am,” re- 
joined Miss Maggie. “ All I meant was that 
since it was only by a sort of accident that 
your mother got separated from your father 
after their first meeting down there in Vir- 
ginia, it is a sort of accident too that Mrs. 
Tenterden ever was born, and so it’s anoth- 
er accident—now don’t laugh at me!—that 
all the money didn’t belong to you; and 
not only all your mother’s, Uncle Golight- 
ley, but all your father’s too; because, you 
see, it’s just as much an accident that your 
brother Cuthbert was born as that Mrs. Ten- 
terden was.” 

Golightley threw back his head and laugh- 
edloudly. “By George! why, what a little 
casuist you are! Ha! ha! I don’t know 
what Cuthbert and Mildred would say to 
being told they were nothing but a sort of 
faux pas—eh? Ha! ha!” He glanced nar- 
rowly at her from underneath his blue glass- 
es: she was stepping along with her finger 
on her lip, which seemed to pout a little, 
as if she were childishly resentful of being 
made fun of; but the broad brim of her 
hat so overshadowed her lovely face that 
he could not be certain whether he read 
her expression aright. He fancied at one 
moment that she partly returned his glance 
from the corner of her long dark eye. 

“Oh, there’s a good grape-vine!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, pointing to a huge oak- 
tree which had died in the grasp of a vine 
which seemed almost as old as itself, though 
abounding with fruit. “ What a splendid 
bunch that is! Oh,thank you! But here’s 
too much for one person to eat; you must 
go shares with me, Uncle Golightley.” 

“Ah! with pleasure. I can never refuse 
to go shares with you in any thing, Miss 
Margaret,” said Uncle Golightley, with an 
indulgent smile. “These grapes, though,” 
he added, after eating a few, “are not worthy 
of the occasion. Ah! if you could have eaten 
grapes witb me in Italy and France! Well, 
who knows but we may all meet there one 
of these days? Garth, of course, being an 
artist, will steer for Rome and Florence as 
soon as he can weigh anchor here; and as 
for me, I fear it may turn out that I’ve been 
an exile too long to take kindly to my native 
soil at this late day.” 

“Tell me why you came back here at 
all?” demanded Madge, abruptly, resuming 
his arm, and peeping brightly at him from 
beneath her shadowy hat brim. “ Mrs.'Ten- 
| terden says it was decided on so suddenly 
that she had hardly time to-pack up. Vl 
tell you what I think was the reason, shall 
I?—you won’t be angry ?” 

“Nothing that you can say, my dear,” 
|aftirmed Uncle Golightley, affectionately 


| patting her head, “can make me angry.” 
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“Well, then,” she continued, with a pe- 
culiarly mischievous smile, “it was because 
you were frightened away by your ghost. 
Ah! you were just a tiny bit angry, after 
all.” 

“What has got into your little head? 
My ghost! Why, I’m not dead yet.” 

“You know very well, Sir, that isn’t the 
ghost Imean. I mean the same ghost that 
you saw up in the garret at Urmhurst, and 
went down cellar with. The one that open- 
ed the triangular parchment, you know, 
which was dated in 1781, and was signed— 
You won’t be angry if I tell you how it was 
signed ?” 

“Look here, Miss Maggie,” said Golight- 
ley, dropping his voice and looking cau- 
tiously about him, “what the deuce have 
you been up to? You didn’t hear any thing 
about dates and signatures from me nor 
from Mildred either. Ha! ha! Well, here 
Iam talking as if my ghost story had been 
a true tale.” 

“You didn’t know, I suppose, Mr. Golight- 
ley, that I am a witch,” returned his charm- 
ing companion, tossing her head. “I know 
all sorts of strange things about people, and 
I could tell you every thing that was in that 
parchment, thongh neither I nor Nikomis 
san imagine why the ghost should hide it 
away in the grave of Nikomis’s ever-so-great- 
grandfather.” 

“Nikomis’s ever-so- great - grandfather, 
was it?” 

“Yes; but that’s a secret, and you mustn’t 
tell any body. You see, I tell you all my se- 
crets, because I know you can keep secrets 
better than most people, especially such ones 
as I tell you. And then Nikomis is a terri- 
ble witch, and if she were to hear that you 
had spoken about her to any one, she might 
get angry and burn you up, or change you 
into somebody else, or somebody else into 
you.” 

“Dear me! and how would she manage 
that ?” 

“Oh,” laughed Madge, evidently enjoying 
her own grotesque and absurd fancies, “ by 
muttering some spell over the triangular 
parchment, I suppose.” 

Golightley echoed her laugh, though in 
so preoccupied a manner that it was plain 
he must be thinking of something else. The 
two walked onward for a considerable dis- 
tance in silence, for Madge, perceiving that 
something had given his meditations a se- 
rious turn, had too much good-breeding to 
break in upon them with any further un- 
folding of her fanciful conecits. At length, 
however, Golightley spoke, and himseif led 
back the current of talk into the former 
channel, as though the quaint humor of it 
had taken his own imagination captive. 

“How long, may I ask, have you been in 
the witch business, Miss Maggie ?” 


“Oh, ever so long,” she replied. “TI re- 





member Nikomis gave me my first lessons 
when she lived in her wigwam in the woods, 
before coming to Urmhurst. But the time 
I studied most in witchcraft was while Garth 
was abroad. There was nothing else to do, 
hardly, all those five years and more, [| 
learned a great deal. In some ways I got to 
be even more of a witch than Nikomis; for 
she doesn’t know how to read, you see, and 
I can read in two or three languages, and 
that is very useful in some kinds of witch- 
craft.” 

“ But you never read any thing,” pursued 
Golightley, “either with or without a sig- 
nature, that gave you grounds for believing 
that I had been frightened by a ghost in 
Europe? Nikomis doesn’t keep a European 
witch correspondent, I fancy,eh? Ha! ha!” 

“Well,” began Madge, hesitatingly, and 
paused; then suddenly brightened up again, 
and went on. “Yes, we have a correspond- 
ent who travels all over the world, and in 
Europe as well as in other places. He sends 
us messages every once in a while, and then 
Nikomis and I get inside our magic circle, 
and I read them to her. And there was 
something he wrote us about a year ago 
that I couldn’t quite make ont; but since 
you told us your ghost story, I see the mean- 
ing of it. So, you see, Uncle Golightley,” 
she added, with an arch glance, “you be- 
trayed yourself.” 

Uncle Golightley shook his head and 
smiled. “And what sort of a chap is this 
correspondent of yours?” he asked, “and 
what may his name be ?” 

“Oh, he’s a very strange creature indeed,” 
said Madge, mysteriously; “he’s half red 
and half white; and if you strike him with 
a sword, fire comes out of him!” 

Had Madge, after making this extraordi- 
nary speech, happened to look at her com- 
panion’s face, she might have seen a singular 
expression come into it, and immediately 
pass away again. In a few moments he 
spoke in his usual tone. 

“Which do you like best, my dear Marga- 
ret, blindman’s-buff, hide-and-seek, or being 
my partner in the Virginia Reel ?” 

“JT like being your partner, I think—you 
dance so well. And then I like going shares 
with you in the grapes.” 

“You're a witch, and of course you can 
beat me at dancing,” said the other, with a 
short laugh; “but I dare say we shall suit 
better after having had a little more prac- 
tice together. As for the grapes, I see you 
have some of the bunch still left ; I suppose 
that lucky dog, Garth, will get those ?” 

“T suppose so,” assented Madge, with a 
sigh; “though I don’t think he cares for 
them so much asI do. He never will take 
the trouble to pick them for himself; but if 
I put them into his mouth, he might proba- 
bly consent to eat them.” 

“T think very likely,” responded Golight- 




















ley, dryly. “I offered him a rousing good 
punch the other day, and he swallowed it 
without winking. But, by-the-bye,my dear, 
aren’t we getting pretty deep in the woods ?” 
“Oh, we sha’n’t get lost,” she answered, | 
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with a smile. “Keep to the 
brought up in the woods, you 
always find my way.” They kept to the 
left accordingly, and are lost to our sight 
amidst the falling gold of autumn. 


left. I was 
see, and can 


MODERN DWELLINGS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION, AND 
FURNITURE. 
By H. HUDSON HOLLY. 


DESIGN FOR 


IL.—CONSTRUCTION. 


art in this country, and has had but lit- 
tle earnest and intelligent study; so we can | 
not be said to have any styles and systems 


RCHITECTURE is a comparatively new | 


| 
peculiarly our own. Yet out of our necessi- | 
ties there have grown certain idiosyncrasies | 
of building which point toward an American | 
style. Inu the absence of such a style we 
have been apt to use inappropriately the | 
orders of foreign nations, which express the | 
especial needs of those countries, and those | 
alone. Doubtless we may introduce from 
abroad methods of design which meet our 
requirements; but we must not hesitate to | 
eliminate those portions for which we have | 
no use, or to make such additions as our cir- 
cumstances demand. 

For instance} in our pure atmosphere, | 
where odors are readily absorbed, it would | 
be foolish, except in large ,establishments, | 
to build the kitchen apart from the house to 
escape from its fumes, when a simple butler’s 
pantry between it and the dining-room would 
effectually prevent their entrance. So, too, 
it would be the merest folly, in building an 
English cottage, not to have a veranda, sim- | 
ply because its prototypes in England have 
none. We evidently have need of this ap- 
pliance in our dry and sunny climate, and 
from such requirements a distinctive feature | 
of American architecture must arise. 

in this way we are doubtless building | 
up an architecture of our own, profiting, | 


GATEWAY. 


as other founders of styles have done, by 
precedents in older countries. Our mate- 
rials, climate, and habits differ enough from 
those of Europe to demand a distinctive 
change in their use and arrangement. For 
example, in European countries, wood, a 
most valuable building material, is rare and 
expensive, while in most sections of our 
own it is very abundant. But instead of 
using this in accordance with its nature 


| and capacities, we have stupidly employed 
| it in copying, as exactly as we can, details 


of foreign architecture which were designed 
with reference to the constructive capaci- 
ties of brick and stone. Hence we see round- 
ed arches, key-stones, and buttresses of wood; 
wood siding is sanded and blocked off to 
represent stone; and the prosperous Ameri- 
can citizen with a taste for feudal castles, like 
Horace Walpole, may live to see three sets 
of his own turrets decay. Fortunately our 
people are beginning to recognize the folly 
of such unmeaning shams, and when stone 
or brick is adopted, it is treated as such; 
and when wood is employed, we are prop- 


erly commencing to show details adapted to 


its nature. Until, however, we come to pos- 
sess a vernacular style, we must content our- 
selves with copying; and the question arises, 
Which of the innumerable systems is best 
suited to our requirements? We have tried 
the Egyptian, but nothing cheerful seems to 
have been the result, as our City Prison will 
testify. The Greek, as set forth by Stuart 
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and Revett, has had a more successful ca- 
reer. But while the “counterfeit present- 
ments” of the temples of the gods have 
mocked the eye with their exterior of wood 
and whitewash, so within we might some- 
times find the Pythia with a wash- bench for 
a tripod, with the fumes of soap-suds repre- 
senting the vapor of inspiration. 

But the Gothic revival, started by the 
masterly hand of Pugin, glorified and made 
national by such men as Street and Ruskin, 
seemed to have decided the matter, and both 
England and America have rested with un- 
molested satisfaction for the past half cen- 
tury until within the last three years, when 
suddenly it has been discovered that the 
Gothic, however well adapted to ecclesias- 


tical purposes, is lacking in essential points | 


for domestic uses; and Norman Shaw, J. J. 
Stevenson, and others have openly advoca- 
ted the heresy. Their argument was that 
the Gothic meant the development of the 


arched construction in the pointed work, | 


vaulting, and traceried windows, and that, 
while these features were suited to church- 
es and great halls, they were unfitted for 
modern domestic structures, divided as they 
are into comparatively low stories; there- 


fore that even in the dwellings of the Mid- | 


dle Ages, when this style reached its highest 
perfection, its characteristic features could 
not be displayed. In fact, Gothic architect- 
ure was not originally intended to meet do- 
mestic wants. 

These writers, then, exempt themselves 
from a slavish conformity to the Gothic, ad- 


mirable as it may be in its proper sphere, | 


on the ground that it is manifestly inad- 
equate to meet all modern requirements. 


One of the princrples upon which the pro- | 


moters of the Gothic revival insisted with 
energy and eloquence was “ truth in archi- 


tecture”—that the construction should not | 


be hidden under some fair-seeming mask, 
which had no affinity with it, and often 
represented something very different from 
it, but should be made apparent, and the 
basis of whatever adornment should be em- 
ployed. But these new reformers say that 
truth is not the peculiar possession of Goth- 
ic architecture; and, indeed, modern Gothic 
has often found the temptations of an age 
that loves to be deceived too strong for it, 
and has fallen into the errors of the system 
it has attempted to replace. What, then, 
do they propose as a substitute for this in 
domestic architecture? They claim that in 
what is loosely called the “Queen Anne” 
style we find the most simple mode of hon- 
est English building worked out in*an ar- 
tistic and natural form, fitting with the sash 
windows and ordinary doorways, which ex- 
press real domestic needs (of which it is the 
outcome), and so in our house building con- 
serving truth far more effectively than can 
be done with the Gothic. One great prac- 
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tical advantage in adopting this and othe; 
styles of the “free classic” school is that 
they are in their construction and in th, 
forms of the mouldings employed the same 
as the common vernacular styles with whic} 
our workmen are familiar. They are de- 
scribed by Mr. Ridge somewhat as follows: 
“The Queen Anne revival shows the influ 
ence of the group of styles known as the 
Elizabethan, Jacobite, and the style of 
Francis L, which are now, indeed, to be ar- 
ranged under the general head of ‘ free elas- 
sic,’ but the Queen Anne movement has also 
been influenced by what is known as the 
‘cottage architecture’ of that period.” Thes¢ 
cottages are partly timbered, partly covered 
| with tile hangings, and have tall and spa- 
cious chimneys of considerable merit. They 
have really nothing by which to fix their 
date. Their details partook strongly of the 
classic character, while the boldness of their 
outline bore striking resemblance to the pic- 
turesque and ever-varying Gothic. Never- 
theless, they were very genuine and strik- 
ing buildings, and have been taken freely 
| as suggestions upon which to work by Mr. 
Norman Shaw in Leyeswood, Cragside, and 
a house at Harrow Weald, which are cer- 
tainly some of the most beautiful and suit- 
able specimens of modern cottage architect- 
ure in England; and the cottages erected by 
| the British government on the Centennial! 
grounds at Philadelphia are adequate illus- 
| trations of this style. 

In America it is the privilege of nearly all 
classes to build for themselves homes in the 
country, where, for the same rent as they 
would pay for a flat or tenement in town, 
they can secure an entire house, with suffi- 
cient ground for a garden and ornamental 
|lawn; and if not immediately in a village, 
sufficient acres can be obtained to afford the 
luxury of a horse and cow, the products of 
the little farm going far toward the support 
of an extra man, and with good management 
may be made a source of profit also. 
Railroads and steamboats have now be- 
| come so numerous that ali classes, from the 
| humblest mechanic to the wealthy banker, 

can have their homes in the country, reach- 
|ing them in about the same time, and as 
cheaply, or nearly so, as they could ride 
from the City “Hall to the upper part of 
the city. It is not an occasion for wonder, 
| then, that there are so many ready to avail 
| themselves of this rapid transit, and that we 
| see studded along the lines of our railroads 
| picturesque and cheerful homes, where the 
heads of families are not only recuperating 
| from the deleterious effects of the confine- 
|ment of city life, but are, with the aid of 
|fresh air and wholesome food, laying the 
| foundation of greater strength and increased 
| happiness for their children. 
In the selection of a site, of course san- 
itary considerations are paramount. Next 
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DESIGN NO, 1,—SMALL 


should be the advantage of fine scenery. Our | 
country abounds in beautiful ocean, river, | 
and mountain scenery, equal to, if not sur- | 
passing, that of Europe. Yet how seldom is | 
this considered in locating our homes! It 
is too often the case that an unattractive, 
barren spot is selected—inland, apart from | 
views, devoid of trees or other natural bean- | 
ties. Ifa pretty pond or brook should en- 
liven the scene, the former is likely to be | 
filled up, or, at least, stoned around like a} 
dock, and the brook as likely as not to be | 
turned into a sewer. Of course there are 

reasons why these beautiful sites can not 

always be chosen. One is, that they are 

apt to be lonely. Society is a considera- 

tion, and society, strange to say, will not 

bear you out in the love for the pictur- 

esque; so that your family must either pos- 

sess superior resources within themselves, 

or have the means of entertaining largely, 

in order to find contentment in “the Happy 

Valley.” 

There is a method adopted in England, 
however, by which fine scenery and agree- 
able company may not be incompatible. It 
is by a number of families clubbing together 
and procuring an attractive spot, filled with | 
shady nooks or pleasant streams, which can, 
by mutual agreements, and with some slight 
restrictions, be laid out in a picturesque 
manner for building. 

This park system has been attempted in | 
this country, but hitherto has in most cases | 
signally failed, for the reason that it has 
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COTTAGE, OR LODGE. 


been started by men without the knowledge 
necessary to select the locations, to say noth- 
ing of laying them out, or conducting the 
parks when complete. Instead of employing 


| an educated landscape gardener, who would 
| take advantage of its topography, and with 


care and judgment would accommodate its 
roads to the natural curves aud best posi- 


| tions for building, they are satisfied if only 
| an outline survey be made, the roads laid 


out on the checker-board pattern, and the 
lots numbered in the auctioneer’s. office. 
The proprietors then cause the place to be 
extensively advertised, and the lots sold to 
the highest bidder. The result is that the 
ground is seldom improved, because one does 
not know who his next door neighbor may 
be or what he may do; or, if one has the te- 
merity to build and settle, he finds the roads 
are left to grow up with weeds, and there 
are no funds to keep them in order; more- 
over, he discovers that none of the owners 
intend building, as each has bought only on 
speculation, and will not sell unless for ex- 
travagant prices, and, like the dog in the 
manger, these speculative owners neither 
improve nor allow any one else to do so. 
Now as these parks on the speculative 
system have proved a failure, could not the 
community plan be adopted, combining real 
business and real taste, making judicious 
laws and restrictions simply with the view 
of facilitating improvements and keeping 
up the enterprise? Of course the value of 
this would not be solely of a social charac- 
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ter; but if each one takes pains to keep up | 
his own place, and contributes to the care | 
of the roads, it has the advantages in eed 
matter of cultivated surroundings as if the | 
whole were his private estate. It has been | 
objected that by this method they experi- | 
ence too much restraint, that all their ground 
is common lawn, that they can not keep a | 
horse or cow, ete. But there can be no ob- 
jection to having each place inclosed, though | 
pains should be taken to have a tasteful bar- 

rier. All kinds of fencing would not be suit- 

able for a park. An inexpensive plain wire- 

work, painted the color of the grass, so as to | 
be as nearly invisible as possible, would be 
the most appropriate. 

Perhaps a satisfactory way of arranging 
these conditions would be to submit all 
plans of improvement to the censorship of 
a commission; but it would be wisest to 
have as little constraint as possible, for men 
of education and taste in our day seldom go | 
very wide of the mark. No one is expected 
to grow potatoes on his lawn, or build a 
barn in front of his house. 


DESIGN NO. 1. 


| appear well. 





In the introduction of this series of cot- 
tages it would perhaps be appropriate to 
commence with the gate entrance (see illus- 
tration at the head of this article), in con- 


ing such a park as we have just described 


(let us suppose), in which we might expect | 


to find, each on its appropriate site, the fol- 
lowing designs. 














GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 1. 

1. Porch.—2. Main Hall.—3. Kitchen, 10x1T.—4. Liv- 
ing-Room, 10x12. 

Estimated cost, $2200.* 





* In regard to estimates, I would say they depend 
upon the time they are made, as there are many in- 
fluences which cause their fluctuation. In a book of 
mine published in 1861 the estimates were given at the 
then iow rates. A few years later, when prices had 
advanced nearly fifty per cent., these figures had the 
effect of greatly misleading many persons who con- 
templated buiiding. The following estimates are based 
upon the present low price of labor and material. It 


may be, however, that as business revives, the greater 


demand will cause an increase of cost, but I sincerely 


trust that the present standard may be maintained, as 
the cost of building for the past dozen years has been | . 
| the column at the entrance, and as there is 


extravagantly high. 


nection, if you please, with the porter’s | 
lodge, through which we may pass on enter- | 


The lodge should not be too large or con- 
spicuous to be mistaken for the mansion, 
but should be more simple in its architect- 
ure, although according sufficiently with it 
to show its relationship. For this reason 
we build the foundation only of brick, while 
the first story is of a less pretentious mate- 
rial. Here the simple clapboard construc- 
tion appears, and to give it variety, and at 
the same time to show its connection with 
the mansion, the second story is covered 
with cut ornamental shingles, while the 
roof should be ef slate. One of the most 
important requirements is that there should 
be an agreeable effect of color. Let, there- 
fore, the clapboards on the first story be of 
French gray—a color harmonizing with the 
brick—the shingles buff, and if the building 
is well shaded, the trimmings might be of 
Indian red, with black chamfers. If there 
is not much shade, however, a kind of salm- 
on-color, with Indian red chamfers, would 
The roof, of course, should be 
of dark slate, and the chimney, being of red 
brick, unpainted, might be relieved occa- 
sionally with brick of dark color, or even 
black. 

The old plan of filling in the frame has 
proved objectionable, inasmuch as it is found 
to collect moisture, making the house damp, 
and thereby hastening decay. Brick filling, 
therefore, has been abandoned, and the proc- 
ess of sheathing employed. This is simply 
a covering of hemlock boards, nailed diag- 
onally over the outside, which adds so much 
to the strength of the frame that it may be 
made considerably lighter, and consequently 
less expensive. This sheathing is covered 
with thick paper or felt, and then is ready 
to receive the outside shingles and clap- 
boards. In houses built after the old plan, 
the frame, in shrinking away from the 
bricks, is liable to leave numerous seams on 
each side of the studs, through which wind 
and cold may penetrate, while the felt, a per- 
fect non-condnector, being wrapped around 
the entire building, serves as a blanket, keep- 
ing all warm and dry within. 


DESIGN NO. 2. 








This cottage, designed for some pictur- 
| esque site, where the scenery is of an un- 
dulating character, and rugged rocks and 
shady trees blend harmoniously with the 


- | ivy-covered walls, is irregular in its plan 


,and somewhat broken in its sky-lines, in 
| order to assimilate the nearer to the na- 
| ture of the scenery amidst which it is placed. 
However plain a structure may be, it is 
well to have some little extravagance in a 
prominent part, to which the rest of the 
| work may appear subordinate, like one 
bright jewel in the firmament, to which the 
lesser lights seem proud to pay homage. 
In the present instance I have selected 
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DESIGN NO. 2.—STONE COTTAGE. 


but one, we can afford to have this of the! ter upon his house; and this is one of the 


best ; therefore let the shaft be of polished 
Scotch granite, and the capital and base of 
marble richly carved in foliage pertaining 
to the locality. 

There are four rooms on the first story, 
five on the second, and four on the third. 
The sitting and dining rooms are placed op- 
posite each other. The main hall is roomy, 
and may be also used as a sitting-room, 
being but little obstructed by the stairs. 


These occupy an alcove of their own, and | 
protrude into the hall only so far as to} 


show agreeably, without taking up too much 
space. We should strongly object to hav- 
ing the staircase entirely shut off from the 
hall, as it seems to belong to it by old asso- 
ciation, and to suggest invitingly that there 
are comfortable apartments above. 

So, too, the superseding of the spacious fire- 
place and hearth-stone in our family sitting- 
room by the modern hot-air furnace, is an 
abomination grievous to be borne by those 
who remember fondly that ancient symbol 
of domestic union and genial hospitality. 
Indeed, if our means would allow, I would 
prefer to have a fire-place in the hall itself; 
and instead of the little narrow hard-coal 
grate, with the inevitable marble mantel sur- 
mounting it, a generous, old-fashioned open 
chimney, large enough to sit in if one so 
desired. But in a house of this size we 
could not do justice to the subject; and I 
have preferred to carry out this idea in a 
larger dwelling, which will be represented 
in a fature number. 

A gentleman, by frequent communica- 
tions with his architect, necessarily to a 
very great extent imprints his own charac- 


| most important wsthetic ends of the art, 
| and proves how possible it is to express in 
| amanner even the most delicate idiosynera- 
| sies of human character. It is the duty of 
| the architect, studying the desires and needs 
| of his client, carefully to manage the de- 
sign in all its parts,so as to fit into and 
| harmonize with the lives to be spent under 
| its roof. 
| Thus a house of this kind, we think, will 
at once impress the beholder with the con- 
viction that it is the habitation of a gen- 
tleman of small family and means, yet pos- 


} 
| 
| 

















GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 2. 


1, Entrance Porch.—2. Vestibule.—3. Lavatory.—4. 
Water - Closet. —5. Main Hall, 1334 x26.—6. Dining- 
Room, 16x 21.—7. Butler’s Pantry.—8. Kitchen, 17x19, 
—9. Kitchen Pantry.—10. Back Hall.—11. Library, 15x 
| 17.—12. Sitting-Room, 17x 24.—13. Verandas. 
| Estimated cost, $8500. 
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VIGNETTE, SHOWLN@ TWO-STORY BAY-WINDOW, 


sessing education and refinement, and an 
appreciation so delicate for the scenery 
amidst which he lives that he would have 


his very dwelling-place sympathize with it, | 


and be a fit companion for its rocky undula- 
tions and its forests of pine and hemlock. 


The library, occupying the central por- | 


tion of the house, shows that this is his fa- 


vorite room, from which he can easily ap- | 
proach his drawing-room on the one side, or 


his dining-room on the other. Evidently he 
5S © 


is rather a man of nice literary taste than | 


a close student, for this apartment is too 
liable to intrusion and household noise to 
serve the purpose of a study, strictly so con- 


sidered. The size of his drawing-room in- | 


dicates his fondness for society, and the ar- 
rangement of the folding-doors, by which 
the entire first floor may be thrown into one 
apartment, gives evidence of generous hos- 
pitality and large social qualities. 

The vignette shows the two-story bay- 


window on the parlor side of the house. | 


This may appear somewhat peculiar, as the 
tirst story is octagonal, and the second 





|square. This digression is pleasing from its 
variety, and was very common in buildings 
| of the Queen Anne period. 


| DESIGN NO. 3. 

This is a simple frame cottage of smal] 
cost, such as many of our American people 
might build. The living-room is large, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wide veranda. 

| The dining-room connects with the kitchen 


= through a butler’s pantry, out of which 


opens the store-room. The kitchen has two 
closets, and there are back stairs. The li- 
brary is of good size, communicating with 
| the gentlemen’s growlery ; both these rooms 
open on to the veranda. The second story 
has four bedrooms, bath, and two dressing- 
rooms; the servants’ apartments are in the 
attic. . 

| From the staircase landing a very pretty 
effect is obtained by the three colored glass 


|| windows lighting the first and second sto- 


| ries, and showing conspicuously from both. 
| The left-hand window communicates with 
|a large balcony, covered by the main roof. 


© | Another unusual feature is the bracketing 


out of the main roof over the sitting-room 
veranda, in order to cover the second-story 
balcony. 


In this climate supplementary roofs, tack- 


=||ed on promiscuously, are very objectiona- 


|ble. Balconies, canopies, dormer-windows, 
‘and even veranda roofs necessitate much 
work, and are a continual source of an- 
noyance and expense from leakage. Roof 
decks are also productive of much trouble, 
especially in our climate, where we are sub- 
ject to heavy falls of snow; they should be 


+ | abandoned, and the roofs carried up to the 


| ridge, sufficiently steep for it to slide off 
without obstruction. The nearer we get to 
the form of a tent, the nearer we reach per- 
fection in this respect. Here the Queen 
Anne system comes to our aid, and seems to 
| offer the precise method that most fully 
|meets our requirements. Designs 2, 5, and 
{6 are examples of this, in which the main 
roof covers every thing, even to the balco- 
| nies, dormers, and verandas. 

In imitating ancient examples, as was 
said before, it is not incumbent on us to 
give up all that we have gained in the 
course of centuries, but to adopt and incor- 
porate with the old every thing that has 
been proved to be desirable in the new. 
For example, in Queen Anne’s time small 
panes of glass were universally used, for 
the simple reason that they had no large 
ones; but for us to go back to the use of 
small panes only because they belong to 
the style, would be absurd and ridiculous. 
| We should not only injure our view by 
cutting it up with these little checkering 
squares, but we would miss the brilliant 
effect that we might obtain from that beau- 
tiful modern invention, plate-glass. 
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DESIGN NO. 3.—FRAME OOTTAGE. 


There are windows, however, intended 
only for light, and not in a position to com- | 
mand a view, as, for example, a window | 
over a staircase landing, and, as a general 
thing, all upper sashes, in which, being above 
the eye, it would be proper, in order to con- 
form to the style, to use not only small 
panes, but evén stained glass, with leaded 
sash. Such could be used with good effect 
both outside and in. Though this is bor- | 
rowed from the Gothic, and seldom found 
in examples of the Queen Anne, yet we do 
not hesitate to accept it as being extremely 
beautiful and capable of the most artistic | 
treatment. I have recently fitted up two} 
dining-rooms where the upper sashes are | 
thus treated. Designs of fruit, game, con- | 
vivial scenes, and texts of good cheer fur- | 
nish apprepriate decorations. 
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GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 3. 


1. Veranda.—2. Main Hall.—3. Library, 15x 15.—4. | 
Office, 8x9.—5. Living-Room, 15x28.—6. Dining- 
Room, 15x 20.—T. Butler’s Pantry.—8. Store-Room.— 
9. Kitchen, 14x 20.—10. Servants’ Hall.—11. Servants’ | 
Porch.—12. Back Staira.—13. Principal Stairs. 

Estimated cost, $8000. 


The vignette shows the interior view of 
the second-story bay-window, a peculiar 
feature being the coved ceiling, running up 
to the main cornice, which is one of the char- 
acteristics of this style, and strongly recom- 
mends itself over the ordinary flat ceiling, 
separated, perhaps, from the main room by 
a plaster arch or transom. The vexed ques- 
tion of blinds, especially for frame jouses, 
has been in dispute as long as wooden struc- 
tures have been built—whether they shall 
be placed on the outside or within. The 
great objection urged against inside blinds 
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has been the waste of room occasioned by 
furring out or thickening the walls, render- 
ed necessary in order to accommodate the 
boxes into which the blinds must fold. In 
stone or brick buildings this objection does 
not exist, as the extra thickness of these af- 
fords sufficient room for shutter boxes with- 
out furring. In single windows there can 
be but little objection to the blinds being 
arranged on either plan, but when windows 
are grouped with three or more openings, 
each seems objectionable; for in the adop- 
tion of outside Wlinds. the middle one, when 
open, necessarily interferes with those on 
each side. It is also difficult to make the 
mullion wide enough to accommodate in- 
side shutters without presenting a heavy 
and awkward appearance. In order to over- 
come this, in England blinds to draw or roll 
up have been adopted, and the Venetian and 
rolling blinds are largely employed. The 
fault of these is, the first offers no protec- 
tion agsinst intrusion from without, and 
the latter is expensive. There is an objec- 
tion to each, however, when the upper sash 
is of stained glass, for as this in itself suffi- 
ciently excludes the sun, it would be super- 


fluous to have in addition the shutter, there- 
by excluding from view the rich effect of | 


stained glass. 

In order to meet this exigency, I have de- 
vised an arrangement by which the inside 
blinds may be made to slide downward in 
two sections, occupying the space between 
the sill and the floor, and, when raised, cov- 
er only the plate-glass portion. The centre 
openings shown in the vignette illustrate 
these blinds when down, those at the right 
when raised, and the openings on the left 








show one section at the top and one at the 
bottom, none of which conflicts with the 
upper sash, containing the stained glass. 

The same rule that applies to blinds when 
the upper sash is of stained glass also holds 
good in regard to shades. These should be 
made of a pliant material, such as silk or 
lace, and be secured to the lower sash, ar- 
ranged to slide with rings on metal bars 
above and below, as represented in the 
vignette. 


DESIGN NO. 4. 


This design, which is somewhat irregular, 
has its entrance on the dining-room side, a)- 
though the perspective is taken from the 
rear or garden view. The two front-rooms, 
parlor and dining-room, communicate by 
opposite folding-doors across the hall, form- 
ing a vista with the parlor windows at one 
end and a niche containing the dining-room 
sideboard at the other. The library is a 
spacious room with a large bay-window. 
The hall, which passes throngh the house, 
is nine feet wide, and is unobstructed, the 
stairs being placed in an alcove at the left. 

-assing through this alcove, we come to the 
butler’s pantry, containing two dressers and 
asink. This pantry communicates with the 
kitchen, store-room, main hall, and dining- 
room. It is connected with the latter by a 
double door swinging both ways, and closed 
by a spring, so as to shut off both odor and 
view from the kitchen. 

The kitchen has a large pantry and a back 
porch. It is accommodated with private 
stairs leading to the servants’ rooms above. 
The advantage of this arrangement is that 
when the residents are absent, the domestics 





DESIGN NO. 4,—FRAME OOTTAGE. 
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may be shut off completely from the family 
portion of the house, while yet having free 
access to their own, by simply locking the 
doors of the wing on each story. 


The second story contains five bedrooms 
There is also a dress- | 


and the bath-room. 
ing-room, with conveniences, connected with 
the front chamber. The hall in this story 
has a well-lighted alcove, intended for read- 
ing or sewing. 

The attic is quite roomy, having four good- 
sized bedrooms. Two of these are in com- 


munication with a recessed balcony, which, 


owing to its elevation, may command an ex- 
tensive view. These rooms are kept cool 


by a loft between their ceilings and the | | 
roof. Both attic and loft are thoroughly | 


lighted and ventilated. 

This is a frame building, sheathed and 
clapboarded as described in design No. 1. 

The vignette shows the rear porch or 
servants’ entrance, with the kitchen pantry 
on the left. This porch is of good size, and 
provided with a settee. 

One of the most important subjects in 
connection with a dwelling is that of proper 
heating and good ventilation. Modern im- 
provements are excellent things until used 
in excess, when they become more trouble- 
some than useful. This is especially true 
of ventilation, for however complicated an 
arrangement may be requisite for this pur- 
pose in a public building, yet in a dwelling 
the more simple the method, the more effect- 
ual will it prove in operation. It is per- 
haps difficult to say which, among so many, 
is the best system, but we would suggest the 
following as simple and effective. Warm 
air, as we are all aware, has a tendency to 
rise; hence, if we place our register at the 
floor and ventilator near the ceiling, the flow 
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GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 4, 


1, Verandas.—2. Hall, 9X31.—8. Dining-Room, 16x 
23.—4. Butler's Pantry, 10x13. —5. Store- Room. —6. 
ltitchen, 16X16. —7. Kitchen Pantry. —8, Servants’ 
Porch.—9. Staircase Hall.—10. Parlor, 15x22.—11. Li- 
brary, 15x18. 

Estimated cost, $14,000. 
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| of air will be in ey 
| direct line between 
|these points, and | 
|consequently only 
this portion of the | 
}room will be either 
| warmed or venti- | 
lated. Where, then, 
shall the opening for 
| ventilation be situ- 
jated? Placing it at 
| the bottom of the > 
|room, the warm air | 
rises, as before, to ————_—~ 
| the ceiling, but find- 
| ing no escape there, 
| it must seek a downward channel, by this 
|means keeping all the air in cireulation. 
| It now remains for us to describe the con- 
| struction of the ventilating flue. Every 
room in our house is supposed to have a fire- 
place, though we have obviated, in a great 
| measure, the necessity of fires. Here, then, 
is unquestionably the place for the ventila- 
tor, and the whole complicated mystery of 
successful heating and good ventilation is 
solved by a large hot-air or steam furnace 
in the cellar and a fire-place in every room. 
| The advantage in having the furnace large 
| is that, if too small, the radiating surface is 
| liable to be everheated, thereby destroying 
the vital properties of the air before it is 
introduced into the rooms; with a larger 
furnace a greater amount is admitted, which 
may be simply warmed instead of heated, so 
that the fresh air flows throughout the build- 
ing in no way diminished in purity, but 
|merely changed by having the chill taken 
off, and rendered mild and delightful. We 
| would also advise, as a material assistance 
in the work of ventilation, a little fire in 
the grate, securing by this a better draught, 
and requiring less heat in the furnace. The 
old style of anthracite grates has almost 
fallen into disuse, and the English soft coal 
| is taking their place. This is not only more 
| cheerful, reminding us of the good old days 
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of wood fires, but its effect upon the air is 
not so drying. 

If wood or bituminous coal is used, how- 
ever, the chimney flues should be built lar- 
ger, as they otherwise are apt to become | 
obstructed by soot. 


DESIGN NO. 5. 


The candor and simplicity with which 
this design expresses the plan on which it | 
is built, in the picturesque breaking of its | 
sky-lines, with gables, hips, crests, and chim- 
neys, its fair acknowledgment of all con- 
structive obligations, and in its freedom | 
from the cockney frippery of pretense, may | 
serve as a good illustration of the progress 
which American rural architecture has made 
since its days of Puritan plainness. But |, 1- Veranda.—2 Hall, 8x32.—3. Parlor, 15x28.—4, Li- 
few specimens are now left of the real Pu- Hix eo, Dining-Room, 15x25.—6. Kitchen, 

7.—T. Butler's Pantry.—8. Store-Room.—9, Lava- 
ritan architecture of “the good old colony | tory. 
times” in New England, of the old stone | Estimated cost, $10,000. 

Revolutionary Dutch farm-houses on the 

Hudson, or of the plantation houses of Mary- | late this marked self-respect and simplicity 
land and Virginia, built by the first set-|in architecture, and soon pretentious dis- 
tlers with imported bricks. There is an | play, without the refinement of education, 
Old-World expression about these venera- | became the aim, finally settling into the era 
ble buildings which recommends them to | before mentioned of domesticated Greek 
our interest as historical reminiscences, and | temples and immense classic porticoes in 
it must be confessed that there are truth and | wood. The true refinement of colonial aris- 
solidity about their construction, which we | tocracy, the hearty hospitality of the gen- 
look for in vain in the architecture of a lat- | tleman of the old school, seem to have been 
er day. Undoubtedly they fairly express | overwhelmed by the conspicuous show and 
the solid energy, determination, and great- | glitter of a society whose “new-crowned 
heartedness of the founders of a new empire | stamp of honor was scarce current,” and 








GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN No. 5, 





| 
in the wilderness. The straightforward re- | which naturally in architecture develop a 


spectability and honorable pride of the old | fever for base imitation. 

Governors are strongly imprinted upon their} This cottage, one of the half-timber and 
mansions. Our prosperity, however, was | tile designs of the Jacobite period, is a good 
too great and too rapid to preserve invio-|example of the exceedingly ornamental 
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DESIGN NO. 5.—JAOOBITE RTYLE, BRICK, TILF, AND TIMBER. 








structures of that time. Like its proto- 
type, it is built of brick at least to the see- 
ond story, where the tile-hanging and half- 


timber work begins. As tiles, however, are | 


difficult to obtain in this country, shingles 
of equal width and cut to a pattern may be 
substituted. If these are of good quality, 
neatly shaved and jointed, they require no 
paint, dipping them in oil being sufficient 
to preserve and give them a deep warm col- 


or. These might terminate on a moulded | 


cornice, with dentals underneath projecting 
about six inches from the brick wall, the 


furring being arranged so that the shingles | 
may curve outward. There might be a sim- | 
ilar cornice and curve at the foot of the) 


main gable and at the head of the gable 
window. The roof, of course, should be of 
slate; but it is better not to repeat this ma- 
terial on the walls, for even if a different 
color be used, a hard, rigid appearance is 
sure to be the result. The half-timbering 
of the library gable may be treated as fol- 
lows: The principal uprights can be solid, 
the intervals filled in with brick, and then 
covered with a coating of cement. There is 
a difficulty here, however, for unless the tim- 


bers are thoroughly seasoned, they are liable | 


to shrink away from the brick-work, leaving 
openings for the admission of cold. Anoth- 
er method is to have the squares lathed in 
the ordinary manner, and then stuccoed. 
In this case there should be a sinkage in 
the side of the timbering, on the principle 
of a tongue and groove, which the cement 
will enter, so that in case of shrinkage the 
joint will not be exposed. In order the 
further to prevent dampness, it would be 
well to have the sill or bottom rail rab- 
beted, as in the case of a groove here the 
water is apt to lodge, and thereby hasten 
decay. 

So far as tightness is concerned, I think 
the better way is to carry the brick walls 
up to the eaves of the second story. A se- 
ries of planking in lieu of half-timbering is 
then secured to the walls, and the bricks be- 


tween are covered with stucco. Still an- | 


other way is to seal the walls with vertical 


boards, to which affix plank battens as | 


above. The last two methods might be 
thought objectionable on the ground of im- 
itating half-timbering, thus pretending to be 
what they are not, and so failing to pre- 
serve the truth, which, as we have before 
said, is one of the first principles of archi- 
tecture. This appearance of. sham, how- 
ever, may be prevented by treating the 
planking on the principle of battens sim- 
ply, without any attempt at imitation. 

The ornaments represented in the panels 
should be stamped in the stucco while it is 
fresh, and then filled up with red or black 


mortar. If wood is used as .. backing, these 
figures might be produced by scroll-sawing, | 


or even stenciled in red or black outline. 
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VIGNETTE, SHOWING THE HALF-TIMBER GABLE, 


If cement is used, the cove under the pro- 
jection may be of the same material. 
| The employment of different-colored slate 
| on the roof is objectionable, especially as in 
| this case it is sufficiently broken without 
| being cut up into patterns. We think that 
| red or purple slate appears the best; but all 
should be of uniform color. 

In the accompanying vignette we have 
| attempted to illustrate the library gable, 
| Showing the half-timbering and ornament- 
| al panels on a larger scale. 


DESIGN NO. 6. 
| 


In this arrangement we have three rooms, 
| a greenhouse, and a kitchen on the first sto- 

ry. Asin designs Nos. 2 and 3, the rooms are 
| placed opposite, allowing the breeze to cir- 
eulate unobstructed through the living por- 
tion of the house. The veranda, being ex- 
posed to the morning sun, is protected by an 
awning, which, while affording ample shade, 
is at such an elevation as not to cut off the 
view. This awning, of course, can be raised 
when the sun has sufficiently retreated to 
leave the piazza in the shade. It is gener- 
ally considered an advantage to have the 
veranda on the easterly side of the house, 
the afternoon being the time it is most in 
use. 

It will be observed that the library and 
dining-room chimneys come-in the corner 
of the rooms. There is often an advantage 
| gained in such digressions from stereotyped 
customs, and they can be treated as agree- 
able and novel features; and, if thought ad- 
| visable, the opposite corners may be made 
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to correspond, as shown in our plan of the | 
library. Yet we have no hesitation in ac- | 
cepting the situation and coming out bold- 
ly with this corner treatment without at- | 
tempting symmetry, especially when there 
is an evident motive. The object in this 
case is to bring the two chimneys together | 





a 
GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 6, 


1, Carriage Porch.—2, Verandas.—3. Main Hall.—4. 
Dining-Room, 15x 20.—5. Library, 15x15.—6. Parlor, | | 
15x 18.—T. Butler's Pantry.—8. Store-Room.—9. Kitch- | 
en, 14X15.—10. Back Hall.—11. Kitchen Pantry.—12. 
Servants’ Porch.—13. Conservatory. 

Estimated cost, $8000. 











DESIGN NO. 6.—IRREGULAR ROOF. 


in the attic, so as to unite on the roof in a 
single stack. 

One of the most important features, and 
one that is peculiarly susceptible of bold 


and artistic treatment, is the main stair- 


case. In the present instance, as shown in 
the vignette, it is placed at the end of the 
hall. The first landing being raised but six 
steps, gives the appearance of an elevated 


| gallery or dais, beyond which, and agreeably 
| terminating the vista, there is a spacious 
| greenhouse. The principal newel is plain 


but elegant, and is surmounted by an ap- 


| propriate gas standard. The niche between 
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VIGNETTE, SHOWING MAIN STAIRCASE, 
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the flight, not serving as a passage, is oceu- | time convenient, features of this design is 
pied by a seat of plain construction cov-| the recessed balcony coming under the main 
ered with an ornamental leather cushion. | roof. This to the chamber is like the veran- 
Through the door at the right we pass da to our living-room, and where in pleasant 
down six steps to a lavatory beneath the | weather most of our time is spent. Here, 
platform, beyond which, under the green- | amidst flowers and twining vines, we may 
house, is the billiard-room. | vary our literary occupation by attention 

On the exterior I have endeavored to | sto our gold-fish 
show how a simple square cottage, con- |) and canary, or 
structed in this style, may be made ex- from its height 
ceedingly picturesque. This is not accom- observe the 
plished by any straining after effects, but fleeting cloud 
each line seems to fall naturally into its shadows along 
place, and the whole appears a legitimate the mount- 
outgrowth of the requirements suggested ains, or de- 
by the peculiarities of our climate. sery the signals 

It is often remarked that these broken on the pass- 
and irregular roofs are pretty enough to —— ing yachts, 
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look at, but very uncomfortable to live un- = | withoutthe 
der. This is because the ceilings of the sec- = | fear of in- 
ond story are frequently cut off and made v terruption. 


merit i tigers 
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to follow the sloping lines of the roof, so as 
to interfere with the headway; and, being 
directly on the rafters, there is not sufficient 
space to protect the room from the external 
changes of heat and cold. But these incon- 
veniences are far from being unavoidable ; 
they are simply blunders of the builder, 
and can always be avoided in a well-studied 
plan. The roof in this design not only per- | 
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mits the second-story rooms to be square, a Ag 

but serves as a protection from the ele- ire . 

ments by covering the triangular space Cee 

over the veranda, which may readily be =n 

utilized as closets. MAAS Sa 
The attic has a similar protection in a loft, he pl al I-8 






which is lighted and ventilated by louvre 
boards inthe peak. This loft may be rough- | 
ly floored, and used as a storage and trunk | 
room. |! ai 

One of the most effective, and at the same VIGNETTE, SHOWING REOESSED BALCONY. 





TO MY MAPLES. 


Your time is come, my tall and straight-limbed ; So sweet the mid-day silence shall be golden 
maples, | Of thrush and oriole, in the morn that sing; 


Whose boles the wrathful winds have blenched, not | Less dear their notes than those, both new and 


bent; olden, 
We've done, at last, with frosts and snows as staples, 
Or haled them for a while to banishment. 





ng. 


This is your hour; ye shall no more be flouted And so, my maples, tall and verdure-crested, 
With leafless honors by the vaunting spruce, Ye shall fling back the floutings of the spruce, 
Whose verdant arms old Winter's legions routed, Till the bright minstrels in your bosoms nested 
| 





While all your blazoned banners drifted loose. With happy even-songs to strife give truce. 


Already have its glowing shields grown dusky, | I love you all, O trees, that round my garden 
While emerald tints are deepening in the brake; | Stand sentries 'twixt me and the common air; 
And odors, resinous no more, but musky, | Nor lees the spruce than maple count I warden, 
Steal from the beds where the young violets wake. | To shut without the ill, within the fair. 
I mark your slender twigs against the azure | Grand winter trees that draw your fringy curtain 
Grow bossy with the rounding of their gems, | To shield my cottage idols from the snow, 
And soon soft leaves will veil each fine embrasure, | I sing in strains nor grudging nor uncertain 
And crown your ample brows with diadems. Your sombre vigilance while tempests blow. 


For every blast that through the spruce went crooning, | And if I praise you, maples, in my rhyming, 
A gentle breeze your tender breasts shall stir; | And brush the spruce’s light reproach away, 


Your grateful shade shall woo the lovers’ nooning, | I bid you heed how gifts depend on timing, 
When he will read sweet parables to her— | And trees, bike all our treasures, have their day. 


Which Love’s young ecstasies to young hearts 
bri 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA. 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


resignation; but he 
wisely kept himself 
in bed, as at the point 
of death, and so shunt- 
ed the popular abuse 
on to Franklin in En- 
gland, who was his 
friend, and, it was 
supposed, the friend 
ofthe Stamp Act. The 
newspapers came out 
next day in mourn- 
ing for their own 
approaching demise, 
Bradford’s Journal 
bearing a  death’s- 
head and coffin, and 
the words, “The Penn- 
sylvania Journal de- 
parted this life Octo- 
ber 31, 1765, of a stamp 
in her vitals. Aged 
twenty-three years.” 
The history of Phil- 
adelphia for the next 
three years is the his- 
tory of an exceptional- 
ly temperate, prudent 
community, slowly 
rousing into a tem- 
perate, prudent resist- 
ance to injustice. If 
they were more tardy 
than any other colo- 
ny in this resistance, 
it must be remember- 
ed that the injustice 
T is a curious study to note in these rec-| touched them less keenly. They had al- 
ords of the last century, especially in | ways been ruled, in effect, not by England, 
Westcott’s invaluable History of Philadel- but by the Penns and the Governors ap- 
phia, which is a most vivid panorama of the | pointed by the Penns; and although there 
past, drawn with a Flemish minuteness and | was an incessant squabble going on between 
accuracy, how the disagreement with the | the Province and the Proprietaries, the rule 
mother country, beginning with a murmur | had been easy and just, and Philadelphia 
of discontent in the outer business circles, | knew that it had been so. There can be no 
angry talk in counting-rooms and club- | doubt that her leading men were drawn with 
houses, scarce heard in domestic life, rose extreme reluctance into the violent separa- 
suddenly into the storm that racked the lit- | tion from the mother country. The Quak- 
tle colony to its foundations, and brought | ers threw their full dead-weight of inertia 
ruin and death close to every home and ey- | against the revolutionary movements of 
ery woman and child. The Pennsylvania | Massachusetts and Virginia radicals, for 
Assembly acted tardily in resenting the pas- | which we can scarcely blame them. They 
sage of the Stamp Act. Massachusetts and | had come here to find not only religious lib- 
Virginia flamed with indignation for months erty, but a chance to rise socially and politic- 
before the placid Quaker town saw fit to | ally, and had gained all they sought. They 
join them. When, however, the Royal Char- | were firmly seated on the soil, and were 
lotte, having on board the stamped papers, | the ruling power. They were ‘asked now 
hove in sight, all the ships in the Philadel- | to engage in a bloody war, which their prin- 
phia harbor dropped their flags to half-mast, | ciples forbade, to give up an authority which 
and all the bells were tolled as for the death | | | they had used with wisdom and justice, and 





HORRIDOR OF INDEPENDENCE HALL. 





of Liberty. Committees waited daily on | | to give it up into the hands of people alien 
Hughes, the stamp agent, demanding his | to themselves in belief, habits, and educa- 
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tion. re nw hen were not iene but were 
associated with the proprietary government, 
and the great shipping merchants, to whom 
a prolonged war with Great Britain threat- 
ened ruin, were, from evident reasons, anx- 
ious to temporize, to use all placable means 
before resorting to the sword, when, indeed, 
they did not openly take sides, as was often 
the case, with the mother country. 

Apart from these, there were, however, 
enough men of force of character and broad 
political apprehension to carry Philadelphia 
at least nominally, to the side of the Whigs; 
and soon after, when she became the chief 
point of the struggle (simply because she 


was the most central and important town | 


of the colonies), the sudden influx of the 
leaders of the Revolution—ofticers and men 
who crowded into the 
ey or to spend it—pushed the Quaker class 
and Tory families temporaril; to the wall. 
During the time when Philadelphia claims 


historic importance, her old rulers, with few | 


exceptions, yielded their place to strangers. 


yet extant as to which of the long-dead 


, | more 


sapital to make mon- | 


i 


Philadelphia w orthies were rebels ona which 
loyal to King George, and dark whispers 
still go about of how the grandmother of one 
family heard through a thin partition the 
grandfather of another in the dead of night 
selling his soul to the British; or of how 
that English gold bought certain men high 


jin the Province, and French gold paid for 
| the zeal for liberty of many more who now 


are reverenced 
republic. But 
savory. 


as the foster-fathers of the 
age does not make scandal 
And we certainly shall not 


| meddle with the tainted gossip of past gen- 


erations. It would be hard measure to the 
Philadelphia of 1876, when she cordially 
bids all the world to help her pay honor to 
her country, to lay upon her all the short- 
comings of the Philadelphia of 1776. 

The beginning of the struggle in old Phil- 
adelphia produced very muck the same ef- 
fect as did the opening of our civil war in 
towns upon the border of the North and 
South. There were the same hot newspa- 


| per discussions, couched, however, in John- 
There are innumerable musty old stories | 


sonian periods, the wit pointed by quota- 


| tions from Homer and Horace; even ladies 
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CARTED THROUGH THE STREETS. 
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contributed to this fervid literature by po- 
ems, in which the “ empyreal heavens” were 
summoned to assuage the “ dreadful strife 
in soft Sylvania’s breast,” while rougher 
Tory poets declared how “ Liberty, the god- 
dess bright, in candid strains” denounced 
“Faction, the fiend begot in hell.” Parson 
Duché, of St. Peter’s, from his stately house 
(built in imitation of one of the wings of 
Lambeth Palace) rushed into print occasion- 
ally in his usual flimsy, inflammatory style, 
which reminded his readers of his Tamoc 
Caspipina letters, in which he had settled 
the problem of Junius, and all other prob- 
lems, social, political, and religious. This 
was the same Philister of a parson, br-the- 
way, who a few years later undertook to 
settle the problem of the Revolution by a 
letter to Washington, advising him to play 
traitor and “negotiate for America at the 
head of his army,” for which advice he was 
exiled until near the close of his life, re- 
turning a broken-down invalid. 

The Farmer’s Letters of the Marylander, 
John Dickinson, also appeared in Philadel- 
phia at this commencement of the struggle, 
and roused the people of other Provinces 
at least to a clear understanding of their 
rights. 

Besides this newspaper struggle, there 
was (just as in our later civil war) a domes- 
tic feud in almost every family, the graver 
members soberly counseling patience, the 
young fellows rushing to arms. Even the 
Quaker lads doffed their shad-bellied coats, 
put on uniforms and cockades, and formed 
a company called the Quaker Blues. There 
was a body of mechanics and trades-people 
who wore Indian dress, painted their faces, 
and paraded with whoops. The gallants 
of the Dancing Assembly made up another 
company, and drilled nig:t and morning 
through the muddy streevs, their sweet- 
hearts admiringly watching them from the 
stoops, and ragged boys jeering at the “silk- 
stocking gentry.” The drill always ended 
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== in the captain’s garden, where 
=| great demijokns of the finest 
Madeira and sherry awaited 
the toil-worn warriors. 

People of the baser sort 
“took very much the same 
means of venting their emo- 
tions that they did in 1861, 
Gentlemen only suspected of 
Tory proclivities received mys. 
terious boxes with halters sig- 
nificantly coiled within. Gen- 
tlemen who dragged their Tory 
opinions offensively before the 
public were tarred and carted 
through the streets, the first 
of these being the eminent 
physician Kearsley. Young 
Graydon details his disgust as 
the hooting rabble of men, 
boys, and dogs brought the cart, to the tune 
of the “ Rogue’s March,” in front of the Cof- 
fee-house, and he saw the good old doctor 
standing on it, foaming with rage, his wig 
awry and disheveled. He called for a bowl 
of punch, and drained it to the dregs. The 
tar was omitted in his case, but so vehement 
was his mortification that he became insane, 
and died in confinement soon after. 

The next victim to the zeal of the popu- 
lace was Mr. Isaac Hunt, the attorney, who 
had been flinging off poetic squibs against 
the Whigs. He is reported to have been a 
pattern of meekness in his cart and tarry 
coat, rising at every halt to thank the crowd 
that they treated him no worse. Hunt, who 
had married a Miss Shewell, sister of West’s 
wife, escaped with his family to England, 
and iuvre remained. Leigh Hunt was their 
son; and eighty years later we find a pa- 
thetic little story, in one of the poet’s let- 
ters, of how he was cordially greeted one 
night by the American minister and his wife 
at a state ball in London, and forgot for the 
moment the royalty and rank about him 
while his thoughts went back, with the 
touching incoherence of a dream, to a poor 
little chamber where once dwelt an exiled 
refugee and his wife ; and he fancied, though 
they had been long dead, that they could 
see this American recognition of their son, 
and receive it as compensation for their 
own wrongs. 

The impending struggle began to inter- 
fere with the usual current of every man’s 
life. The ladies coming out of the chilly 
churches (each followed by a negro carry- 
ing her foot-stove) stopped to gossip only 
with adherents of their own party. The 
Northern Liberties, a wood given up to the 
fights and horse-play of Kensington butch- 
ers and Southwark ship-joiners, echoed with 
their Whig and Tory battle-cries. Even the 
cowherd who had been wont to stand at 
the corner of Dock and Second streets every 
night and morning, and sound his horn loud- 
































































cows and lead them out to pasture, found | 
his occupation gone; the streets were in a} 
perpetual din with drums and ear-piercing | 
tifes. News, be it remembered, came but 
slowly from the sister Provinces.* Twice 
a week the stage-coach left the Indian 
Queen Inn for New York (as per advertise- 
ment), travelers thus making the long and 
perilous journey in three days. Once a 
week John Perkins rode post to Balti- 
more, carrying the mail and packages, and 
engaging to bring back the like and led- 
horses. In July, 1775, a Postinaster-Gen- 
eral was appointed, who was authorized to 
establish a line of mail-riders from Fal- 
mouth, New England, to Savannah, Georgia, 
each to pass over twenty-five miles. Benja- 
min Franklin was the first Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, at a salary of $1000, his two clerks 
thinking themselves well paid at $340 each. 

There were in 1774 but five little weekly 
newspapers in Philadelphia—two German 
and three English. 

The sidewalks of the little town now be- 





ly through the quiet town to assemble the | cial life, with its crude mixture of culture, 
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aristocratic tendencies, vulgarity, and sav- 
agery, drew out the rougher features of a 
man’s character, just as frontier and Cali- 
fornia life nowadays makes possible the 
Pike, Kit Carson, or Ralston. 

There were any number of “eccentrics” 
going up and down High Street in those 
days. One of the favorites of the populace 
was General Chris Ludwick, a Dutch baker. 
of Germantown, who had saved a comforta- 
bie little fortune before the commencement 
of the struggle. Half of this property he 
offered to the service of his country, swear- 
ing at the same time never to shave until 
her freedom was accomplished. Washing- 
ton gave him charge of the ovens for the 
army, and we may be sure Baker-General 
Ludwick, with his great grizzled beard and 
big voice, was a well-known and not un- 
heroic figure in the camp. He died, an old 
man of eighty, in 1801, leaving his eutire for- 
tune for the education of the poor, and is 
buried in St. Michael’s Lutheran Church 
yard of Germantown. 





gan to fill with the men who have assumed 
for us heroic proportions. What if some of 


them were commonplace? It were a fool- | 


ish, ungracious thing to look too closely at 
their faults or littlenesses, or to listen to 
hackneyed talk as to how men can be forced 
by circumstances into greatness. Who wants 
to bring St. Simeon Stylites down from his 
pillar only to discover that he is a little 
five-foot man, like ourselves, hungry not for 
meat, but popular applause? It costs us 
something to know that Washington and 
Hancock squabbled as to who should first 
pay a morning call. Let us believe they 
were all giants in the land in those days. 
Let us give them all the benefit of their 
pillars: the benefit is for ourselves, after all. 

It can be said justly, however, that even 
the men with small natural ability, whom 
the exigencies of the times forced to the 
front and made historic, usually possessed 
strong individuality of character. They 
were the sons or grandsons of pioneers; 
they had never undergone the flattening 
varnishing process of so-called society. So- 





* In the Pennsylvania Historical Society is preserved 


the original dispatch, sent by riders from Watertown, | 


Massachusetts, to Philadelphia, giving the news of the 
encounter at Lexington, April 19, 1775. This dispatch, 
prepared by J. Palmer, one of the Committee of Safety 
in Watertown, was sent to Worcester the same day. 
On the 20th, at 11 o'clock a.m., it reached Brookline; 
Norwich, at 4 p.m.; New London, at 7 p.m. ; Lyme, at 
1 A.M. ON the 2ist; Saybrook, at 4 a.m. ; Killingsworth, 
atT a.M.; East Guilford, at 8 a.m.; Brandford, at noon; 
New Haven, during the same day; Fairfield, at 8 a.m. 
on the 22d (where another dispatch from Woodstock, 
announcing the Concord fight, was added); New York 
city, at 4 p.m., April 23; New Brunswick, New Jersey, 


at 2 a.m., April 24; Princeton, at 6 a.m.; Trenton, at 
9 A.M., whence the news was forwarded to the Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia. At every stage of its progress 


the dispatch was indorsed by the Committees of Safet 


Perhaps no man attracted as much hom- 
age from the crowd as Judge Thomas 
M‘Kean, then Delegate to Congress, and aft- 
erward Chief Justice. He was one of the 
first of that old stock of Pennsylvanians, of 
which one or two aged specimens yet re- 
main, of abnormal size and strength in both 
mind and body. Judge M‘Kean was over 
six feet, erect, even in old age, as a pine- 
tree, and noted for the exceptional stateli- 
ness of his carriage. He always wore an 
immense cocked hat and a scarlet gown 
upon the bench, and, when he became Chief 
Justice, surrounded himself with all the 
state and solemn pomp which belong to 
the judiciary of England. The sheriff, tip- 
staves, ete., says David Paul Brown, swelled 
the retinue of Judge M‘Kean as he passed in 
procession through the streets to open court. 
Thomas M‘Kean is acknowledged to have 
been an able lawyer and a patriot of inflex- 
ible integrity, but it was hinted by jealous 
-ompatriots that his stately and grim reserve 
was assumed to hide his lack of early good- 
breeding. He fought for the Declaration, 
signed it, and suffered for the signing with 
his usual indomitable firmness, being in 1777 
hunted like a fox through the State, com- 
| pelled to remove his family five times, and 
| hide them at last in a little log-house in the 
| wilderness. Many anecdotes remain of the 
' great jurist, both as Chief Justice and Gov- 
ernor, which forcibly illustrate the change 
of manners since then. One day, when a 
job had assembled outside of the Supreme 
| Court, he sent for the sheriff and command- 
|ed him to suppress the riot. 

“T can not do it,” replied the trembling 
| official. 
| Why do you not summon your posse?” 
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of the various towns respectively. | thundered the scowling Chief Justice. 
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Philadelphians, when he was Goverp. 
or, to prevent his nomination of Tilgh- 
man as Chief Justice. A committee 
was sent of Duane, Lieper, and others 
who announced themselves as repre- 
senting the sovereign people, the great 
democracy of Philadelphia, and declar- 
ing that they could never approve this 
nomination. The Governor listened 
with his usual haughty courtesy, and 
bowing profoundly, replied, ‘ Inform 
your constituents that I bow with 
submission to the great democracy of 
Philadelphia; but, by God! William 
Tilghman shall be Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania.” And he was, 

M‘Kean’s daughter, a woman of 
great beauty, married the Marquis de 
Yroja, a Spanish grandee of bluest 
blood, but whose pride of bearing, we 
are told, never equaled that of his 
plebeian father-in-law. 

Another most prominent figure in 
the crowded streets during the war 
was that of Robert Morris, then a 
middle-aged man, and co-partner with 
Thomas Willing, first president of the 
THOMAS M‘KEAN. United States Bank. Mr. Willing was 

a man of great reserve of manner and 

“T have summoned them, but they are| laconic in speech; he was suspected of dis- 
ineffectual.” affection toward the contemplated repub- 

“Then, Sir, why do you not summon me?” | lic, while Robert Morris, affable and simple 

The sheriff, stunned for a moment, gasped | in his address, was known as its earnest 


a 
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out, “I do summon you, Sir.” friend and supporter. It is certain, howev- 

Whereupon the gigantic Chief Justice, | er, that the vast sums pledged by the great 
scarlet gown, cocked hat, and all, swooped | financier for the support of the government 
down on the mob like an eagle on a flock | were frequently supplied by the firm: Mr. 
of sheep, and catching two of the ringlead- | Willing, if a silent, must have been a con- 
ers by the throat, quelled the riot. | senting partner. Robert Morris on one oc- 

Another story is of an effort made by the | casion used his personal credit to the extent 
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of $1,400,000 for the country. His house was | private houses, and finally by the Assembly 
at the corner of Sixth and Market streets, | in a public dinner, where the first toast was 
where he exercised for many years a splen- | the king, and the next Mr. Hancock. John 
did hospitality. He was, like M‘Kean, a! Hancock comes early to the front as a most 
man of large, commanding presence, his | noticeable figure against the background 
eyes gray and uncommonly brilliant; he | of this blurred and confused time, not only 
wore his loose gray hair unpowdered, and | from the steadiness of his loyalty when so 
dressed plainly in a full suit of light broad- | many paused irresolute, but from a certain 
cloth, in lieu of the velvets and lace donned | dramatic instinct in the man which lifted 
by more pretentious men. him to the height of every occasion as on a 
In September, 1774, the delegates from | pedestal. He was about thirty-nine at this 
eleven Provinces assembled in Carpenters’ | period, but looked older, being enfeebled by 
Hall, the State-house being occupied by the | the gout; was tall, thin, and dressed with a 
Assembly. The venerable Peyton Randolph scrupulous eye to effect. A visitor describes 
was chosen president, and the Man of Truth, | his morning costume at home as a red velvet 
Charles Thomson, secretary. There was | cap with a band of fine linen, a blue damask 
much hesitation as to whether the Congress | gown, white satin embroidered waistcoat, 
should be opened with prayer, or what form | black satin small-clothes, scarlet shees, and 
of prayer would suit Quakers, Churchmen, | white silk stockings with jeweled clasps. 
and Presbyterians. Mr. Duché was finally | It is likely that Hancock in mind or body 
chosen to open the session, and, in full ca-| was never found en déshabillé, and his dra- 
nonicals, read the usual petitions and the | matic exclamation two years after, as he 
thirty-fifth Psalm. The news of the cannon- | signed the Declaration, and the dramatic 
ade of Boston had just reached the Assem- | boldness of the signature itself, were due, 
bly. “It seemed,” writes John Adams, in a | not to a fervor of loyalty nor to vanity, but 
letter to his wife dated September 18, 1774, | to a keen esthetic sense of the fit expression 
“as if Heaven had ordained that Psalm to | of each passing moment. 
be read on that morning.” Whenitssublime| Young Colonel Washington, from Vir- 
invocation of God’s help in extremity had | ginia, also a delegate to the First Congress, 
been read, Mr. Duché broke into an extem- 
poraneous prayer, which brought tears into 
the eyes of every man present, and made 
them one by an electric sympathy. Charles 
Thomson afterward related that a profound 
silence ensued after the prayer, so deep was 
the sense of responsibility upon each man 
present. A grave-looking man in an un- 
powdered wig, coarsely dressed in gray, at 
last arose and began to speak, to the an- 
noyance of the sec- 
retary, who regret- 
ted that a country 
parson, as he sup- 
posed, should have 
mistaken the occa- 
sion for a display of 
his ability. “But an 
unusual force of ar- 
gument and a singu- 
lar impassioned elo- 
quence soon electri- 
fied the house, and 
an excited whisper 
passed from man to 
man, Who is it? 
There were but few 
present who knew 
Patrick Henry.” 
The members of 
the Congress were 
entertained by the 
gentlemen of the 
city at a grand ban- 
quet in the State- 
house, at innumera- . ; nameai 
ble stately feasts at OPENING PRAYER OF THE CONTINENTAL OONGRESS. 
Vow. LIL.—No. 312.—56 









































CARPENTERS’ HALL. 


was totally lacking in any such apprehen- 
sion of stage effect. It was wholly owing 
to the simplicity and sad sobriety of his 
manner that he made (in an artist’s view) 
so magnificent a figure-head for the new 
republic. His steady, slow habit of mo- 
tion, his taciturnity and grave, unsmiling 
reserve, belonged, his contemporaries tell 
us, to his previous life in the backwoods as 
surveyor and soldier. The pretty young 
girls of Philadelphia complained that the 
Virginian colonel listened to their lively 
sallies without a smile; but the simple, sor- 
rowful gravity appears to us to befit the 
leader of a revolution which was as yet a 
bloody experiment better than courtly gri- 
maces and a fluent tongue. 

The great radical, Thomas Jefferson, was 


more popular with the Philadelphians than | 


Washington; his opinions might jar against 
their prejudices, but they found his sharply 
lined character more human than the un- 
mitigated propriety of the young colonel. 
Jefferson was at that time a young man of 
thirty-three, of large build, loosely jointed ; 
his mass of reddish hair was drawn back 
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gives an incident of the day 
(June 15, 1775) upon which 
Colonel Washington was 
elected by Congress to the 
command ofthe army. Dr, 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, John Langdon, 
and Thomas Jefferson gave 
a dinner to him that even- 
ing in an inn of fashionable 
resort somewhere upon the 
Gray’s Ferry Road. After 
dinner was over Jefferson 
rose, and, with a few signif- 
icant words, proposed the 
health of “George Wash- 
ington, Commander-in-chief 
of the American armies.” 
Washington had bowed and 
opened his lips to make the 
customary courteous reply, 
but as his new title was 
given to him for the first 
time, he lost color, a sol- 
emn awe crept into his face, 
“At that moment he sud- 
denly realized, as we did,” 
says Dr. Rush, “the awful 
responsibility of our under- 
taking, and all the insuper- 
able difficulties which lay 
before us. The shock was 
great. The guests had all 
risen and held their glasses 
to their lips ready to drink. 
Each one slowly replaced his 
| glass without touching a drop, and thought- 
| fully sat down. For some moments the sol- 
emn silence was unbroken.” It was, of a 
surety, a time for prayer rather than the 
drinking of toasts. 

If it was hard for the Americans to realize 
| the tremendous difficulty of the task they 
| had undertaken, it was stil] more difficult 
for the average British officer to compre- 
hend that they were in earnest in the un- 
dertaking. The manner and language of 
these officers to such prisoners as they took 
were very much the same as that used now- 
adays by English subalterns in India to 
natives of high caste, and, we might add, 
the effect now is precisely similar. Young 
Graydon, who was taken prisoner while in 
| Colonel Cadwallader’s regiment, gives us a 
comical instance of this. Immediately aft- 
er the surrender of his company, a British 
officer rode up at full gallop, crying out, 
“What! taking prisoners? Killthem! Kill 
every man of them!” “My back,” says 
Graydon, “was toward him as he spoke; 





and turning quickly, I bowed, saying, ‘Sir, 
I put myself under your protection.’ No 


from a high-featured face lighted with|man was ever more effectually rebuked.” 
He spoke even then with | He returned a courteous answer, and or- 

dered Graydon to be properly cared for. 
Old Philadelphia during the sessions of 


steady blue eyes. 
marked calmness and deliberation. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, in his MS. journal, 
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the Continental Con- 
gress presented prob- 
ably a more pictur- 
esque appearance 
than at any other 
time of her history. 
A dense background 
of forest threw her 
few busy streets into 
strong relief; the riv- 
er was crowded with 
shipping; the half- 
drilled troops of the 
new army passed 
down High Street 
from time to time, 
drum and fife stir- 
ring the long-sober- 
ed air; the vague 
electric excitement 
of impending war 
was abroad, and 
gave new meaning 
to ordinary greet- 
ings, to even the 
boys’ play; there 
was, 00, every 
change and variety 
of costume, as in a 
shifting panorama. 
The Episcopalians 
and modish gentle- 
men of other church- 
es appeared with 
toupees powdered, 
satin knee-breeches, 
velvet coats, and 
lace ruffles; fine la- 
dies wore hoops, high-tossing feathers, lawn 
aprons, deep lace frills depending from the 
elbow, and patches of every shape on the 
face. 
paduasoy gowns, passed them, perhaps, on 
their staid way to the Yearly Meeting to 
give in their testimony against slavery, in- 
dorsing John Woolman; or a stray monk 
from Ephrata, in his white cowl and gown; 
or an Indian, with his load of peltry; or 
some countrymen from Bucks County, with 
tow trowsers and pleated hempen coats and 
leathern aprons; or a gang of idle Barbary 


slaves, with their gay turbans and slouching | 


walk. It was such a scene that presented 
itself to the Massachusetts and Virginia del- 
egates, and gave to the little town, in their 
unused eyes, the air of a capital city. John 
Adams writes in his diary of how he went to 
the Methodist and other dissenting meetings. 

The first Methodist congregation, by-the- 
way, in Philadelphia consisted of three men 
and their wives and a certain John Hood, who 
met in a sail-loft in Dock Street. The Wes- 
leys sent over Pillmore, who preached from 
the State-house steps, carrying his library 
and wardrobe in his saddle-bags, and aided 
by Captain Webb, a one-eyed British bar- 


A bevy of Quakers, in their sad drab | 


(A 


DR. BENJAM'N RUSH, 


rack-master, whose stentorian tones sound- 
ed through the streets like a trumpet call- 
ing to battle. St.George’s Church was the 
first owned by this sect, in Fourth Street, a 
| dreary place, Watson states, with no floor 
jan a leaky stove-pipe. The British, dur- 
ing Howe’s occupancy, took it as a cavalry 
school. John Hood’s “wonderful sweet 
voice in singing” ‘s so often noted in these 
old records that we seem to catch an echo 
| of its soft music even now. 

| The first synagogue in the city, built in 
1747, was in a small house in Stirling Alley, 
between Cherry and Race streets. The con- 
| gregation were descendants of those Jews 
banished by Isabella and Ferdinand from 
Spain. 

The first Presbyterian church was found- 
ed in 1698. The “New Lights,” disciples 
of Whitefield, built a house at Third and 
Arch streets. Their pastor during the Rev- 
olution was the famous Gilbert Tennant, 
thought by the common people to be a saint 
of God. The story went that, being over- 
taken by a thunder-storm, he went into an 
inn, when the lightning came down the 
chimney, melting his silver knee-buckles, 
but leaving him unharmed, 
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The first Baptist church originated in a 
joke. A wild young fellow named Keach 


arrived from London in 1686, and passed | 


himself for a minister. He was invited to 
preach, and the house was filled to hear, the 
English divine. When in the midst of his 
sermon he was suddenly wrenched with re- 
morse, and with tears confessed his trick. 
He went at once to a Baptist minister at 
Rhode Island, was baptized, ordained, and 
returned to Philadelphia to preach in all 
sincerity. 

The first Roman Catholic chapel was 
built in 1729, when Miss M‘Gauley, an Irish 
lady, brought over a colony as tenants, and 
settled on the road leading from Frankford 
to Newtown. Penn complained that it was 
a subject of offense against him in England 
that he suffered the scandal of the mass 
in his Province, but he made no effort to 
stop it. 

All these churches had increased and were 
in a flourishing condition at the time of the 
Revolution. It was an easy matter then, too, 
to distinguish the members of each by their 
dress, just as the costumes of laboring-men 
and their wealthier neighbors marked the 
difference of caste so strongly as to delight 
the eye of an artist, however offensive it 
may have been to a reformer. There were, 
it is true, few artists to note effects of either 
costume or faces. West, Copley, and C. W. 
Peale have left portraits of the wives and 
daughters of the wealthy lawyers and mer- 
chants—the Wallaces, M‘Calls, Chews, and 
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| Lardners—but beyond these there is no sign 
| of art or any appreciation of it. 

A few spacious and costly dwelling-houses 
| were built about this time, of which one oy 
|two are still standing. Of these is the 
| Chew House, built in 1763, about which the 

battle of Germantown raged furiously dur- 
|ingawholeday. Another noteworthy house 
| was built by Mr. Masters on Market Street, 
| between Fifth and Sixth. Here Richard 
| Penn lived, and proved himself to be the 
prince of all good fellows, and after him 
General Howe, during his possession of the 
town. Robert Morris then bought it, and 
lived in it when Philadelphia was made the 
seat of government, but surrendered it to the 
President, as being the fittest for his use in 
town. Lansdown, which now forms part 
of Fairmount Park, was the estate of John 
Penn when Governor and Proprietary. It 
passed into the hands of William Bing- 
ham, a wealthy merchant from New Jersey, 
whose wife, a Miss Willing, was the leader 
of fashion during the reign of the Republican 
Court. It became the property of her daugh- 
ter, Lady Ashburton, and belonged to the 
Baring family until it was bought as an ad- 
dition to the Park. 

In 1775, however, few houses were built, 
and fewer entertainments given. “We are 
all learning economy,” wrote Franklin. “In- 
stead of half a dozen courses to dinner, gen- 
tlemen content themselves with two.” 

A universal gloom overcame the commu- 








nity, who were being led, it is to be feared 
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against their will, to higher levels of thought 
and action. 
As the summer of 1775 approached, the 


public excitement deepened. 
had it all their own way. 


The Whigs 
Some of the 


leading Tories joined the British forces, or, | 


if they remained, found themselves com- 
pelled to carefully hide their disaffection. 


There were five battalions of city troops. | 
There was perpetual turmoil of drilling, | 


mass-meetings, and processions to welcome 
delegates to Congress or popular leaders. 
The Quakers, in a body, sent in a remon- 
strance to the Assembly, protesting that 
they would not bear arms or supply muni- 
tions of war, but were promptly instruct- 
ed to serve or be taxed. Privateers were 
manned and sent out. Paul Jones was lieu- 
tenant on the Alfred, and gave the first 
American flag to the wind. It bore thir- 
teen red and blue stripes, with a rattle- 
snake on the field, and the motto, “ Don’t 
tread on me.” In this patriotic fervor the 
silenced Tories solaced themselves by com- 
posing odes and essays, which were flaunt- 


ed to the light when the English held the 
town, two years later. One of these poems 
is a fair specimen of the offerings to the 
| Muse of those days. It adjures Britannia 
thus: 

“O goddess! hear our hearty prayers! 
Confound the villains by the ears, 
Disperse the plebeians, try the peers, 

And execute the Congress.” 


| 


Pamphlets and broadsides were issued— 
| the first, Common-Sense, by Thomas Paine, 
| spurred on by Dr. Rush. 

In spite of all this patriotic heat, howev- 
| er, when the other Provinces, in the spring 
| of 1776, charged their delegates to Congress 

to declare the colonies independent, the As- 
| sembly at Philadelphia still temporized, and 
| found her comfort, if not her strength, lay in 
| sitting still. It was in vain that Franklin 
| argued or Thomas M‘Kean issued his bold 
| manifestoes, appealing to Almighty God to 
| witness that the Declaration was the only 
| measure left to preserve liberty. The “Farm- 
| er,” John Dickinson, hesitated and trembled; 
| Robert Morris, Willing, and Humphreys op- 
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HOISTING THE AMERICAN FLAG ON THE “ ALFRED.” 


posed the measure strenuously. On July 
2 the resolution passed. “A greater ques- 
tion,” says Adams, “perhaps never was de- 
cided among men.” The Declaration was 
signed by John Hancock and Charles Thom- 
son on the 4th of July. There is much mat- 
ter for doubt as to when the other signa- 
tures were aftixed. Jefferson states that 
it was signed by all the members present 
on the 4th, while Chief Justice M‘Kean as- 
serts that this was done on August 2. It 
is certain that many of the signers, among 
whom were Dr. Rush, George Ross, Charles 
Carroll, Samuel Chase, and Robert Morris, 
were not members of Congress on July 4, 
and, according to Jefferson, they signed 
when admitted. 

The Declaration was written by Jeffer- 
son, as he himself stated in a letter to Dr. 
Mease, in his lodging-house, at the south- 
west corner of Market and Seventh streets. 
The house is still standing, and is occupied 
by a tailor, who shows his patriotism by 
salling his shop the “Temple of Liberty 





| Clothing Store.” The instrument was sign- 
| ed, as our readers know, in the east room 
|of the State-house, on the lower floor. I; 
appeared in the next day’s paper (side by 
side with an advertisement of a negro child 
for sale who had had measles and small- 
pox), but was not officially given to the 
| people until noonday on the 8th of July, 
| when it was read to a large concourse of 
| people in the State-house yard by John Nix- 
|on, deputed to the task by the Sheriff of 


Philadelphia, who had received it from the 
committee. The stage on which the reader 
| stood was a rough wooden platform on the 
jline of the eastern walk, about half-way 
between Fifth and Sixth streets. Deborah 
| Logan, who lived in the neighborhood, states 
| that she heard from the garden every word 
'of the instrument read, and thought the 
| voice was Charles Thomson’s. In spite of 
all evidence in favor of Nixon, we choose to 
| believe her. The Man of Truth should have 
first made known those words to humani- 
ty. Cheers rent the welkin, a feu de joi: 
was fired, the chimes of Christ Church rang 
through all the bright summer day, and the 
old bell gave at last to the world the mes- 
sage it had received a quarter of a centu- 
ry before, and proclaimed liberty to all the 
world. 

The daily papers—little thin sheets a few 
inches square—give us for weeks afterward 
accounts of the rejoicing and wild enthusi- 
asm of the other Provinces as the Declara- 
tion reached them. In New York one sin- 
gular effect produced was that “a general 
jail delivery of all prisoners took place, in 
pursuance of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the Hon. Congress.” 

During the ensuing months the same 
|mouldy papers, gray now with their hun- 
|dred years, give us curious hints of the 
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LIBERTY BELL. 


times and manners of those days of extrem- 
ity. The privateers arrived from time to 
time with their prizes in the harbor; all 
balls or dancing assemblies were interdict- 
ed; an appeal is made by Dr. T. Young to 
the “merciful ladies of Philadelphia for old 
sheets and shirts, as his supply of lint and 
linen is exhausted, and without them he 
can not return to the field of battle.” The 
benevolent citizens are informed on anoth- 
er day that the prisoners are sorely in need 
of necessaries of life, and that “the cart 
will make its usual evening round for the 
collection of broken victuals and old clothes 
for their use.” 

Farther on we read with grim satisfac- 
tion a proclamation from the committee that 
“as an order from the Hon’ble Congress 
had fixed the price of salt at 7s. 6d. per 
bushel, and as Stephen Shewell” (jailer of 
the charming Betty) “has been convicted 
of selling it for 12s. per bushel, and pleaded 
guilty, the Committee of 
Safety do declare and 
hold up said Stephen 
Shewell as an enemy to 
his country, and preclude 
him from all trade or as- 
sociation with the in- 
habitants thereof.” Vale, 


Stephen! 
When General Howe 
advanced, threatening 


the city, the schools 
were closed and shops 
shut by order of the 
Committee of Safety. 
Congress decamped with 
flying feet to Baltimore, 
leaving Washington and 
Robert Morris with ab- 
solute powers as far as 
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the town was concerned. The exaltant 
Whigs vented a good deal of their patriot- 
ism in nagging the Quakers, breaking their 
windows, and compelling them to receive 
the Continental money, of which the wary 
Friends were justly suspicious. Finally, 
the Committee of Safety exiled half a dozen 
of the leading Friends, with a Tory fencing 
master, Pike, to the wilds of Western Vir- 
ginia. Young Graydon, himself a prisoner 
on parole of the British, met the cavalcade 
at Reading, and declares that he found them 
quite a jolly party, Pike, in his scarlet coat, 
playing caterer at every inn, and humored 
in his frisky good humor by his drab-coated 
comrades, who dearly loved a savory meal. 
But the truth is that the exile to these men, 
many of whom were poor, and who left their 
families unprovided for, was bitterly cruel 


| and unjust. 


Washington, to incite confidence, marched 


|the whole Continental army through Phila- 
| delphia. 


Officers were instructed, in the 
order of the day, to make the appearance 
and discipline of the troops as decent as cir- 
cumstances would permit; and the soldiers 
were especially enjoined, when a quickstep 
was played, not to dance or kick each other, 
as was their he bit. 

During this year the ravages of small-pox 
were added to the terrors of war; more than 
two thousand soldiers were buried in the 
Potters’ Field, now known as Washington 
Square. There is a still older pathetic 
story connected with this little grove of 
trees, of how a young girl, a daughter of 
one of the most prominent families, in some 
sudden insanity of grief, killed herself, and 
was therefore refused burial in any church- 
yard. She was laid among the outcasts in 
Potters’ Field, and for generations there- 
after her kinsfolk were buried beside her, 
“for love to bear her company,” says the 
old historian. 

In September, 1777, a detachment of the 
royal army marched into the town. Such 
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|masquerade costumes, flaunted and flirted 
with these knights-errant actually withi): 
jsight and hearing of the horrors of a bat- 
tle-field, or the prison bars behind which 
their old friends looked out. It was like 
nothing so much as the fluttering of the 
gaudy butterflies over the graves in Potters’ 
Field. 

The student of old-time manners or of 
human nature itself can find abundant mate- 
rial in the gossip remaining to us concern- 
ing the occupancy of this town by Sir Will- 
iam Howe. There is the dark background 
of misery and blood; there is the brief brill- 
iance of Tory splendor; there are dramatic 
figures of every type \ ‘hom history has linmn- 
ed boldly for us—the weak, vacillating 
Howe, sentimental, gentle André, the coarse, 
quondam apothecary Arnold. The story of 
the gayety of the splendid company, read 
| with the remembrance of the death and dis- 
jaster which followed, is one of the most 

sharply lined of tragedies. 

| Major John André wae chief promoter of 
| the revels. The officers formed clubs, gave 
| brilliant dinners and dances, and were feast- 
ed in turn by their partisans in town. Balls 
| were given at the City Tavern, cricket clubs 
were established, and cock-fighting became 
a fashionable amusement. 

As in New York, a theatre was opened by 
preparation as was possible had been made, | the officers for the benefit of the widows 
The bells of the State-house and Christ 








A TORY BELLE OF 1777.—[FROM A SKETOH BY 
MAJOR ANDRE. ] 








Church had been sunk in the Delaware to 
keep them from falling into the hands of 
the captors as booty. Deborah Logan, who 
watched the entry of the royalists, declares 
that “the contrast between them and our 
own poor ragged, barefooted troops caused 
a feeling of despair.” The Tory families 
received them with joy. Many of their 
leading men who had fled from the town re- 
turned now in triumph in the suit of Corn- 
wallis and Howe. The battle of German- 
town soon followed. There were few of 
the killed or wounded who were not known 
in Philadelphia. The British commanders 


and orphans of the royal army, André being 
| stage-manager, scene-painter, and general 
| utility man. The theatre was the dimly 
lighted upper room of a sail-maker’s shop, 
| and was crowded by “the rank and fashion 
|of the city.” The plays were light come- 
dies, and not always of the cleaner kind. 
|The officers wrote and smiled at jests in 
play and prologue which would bring a 
blush nowadays to even the cheeks of the 
| friends of opéra bouffe. One scene, painted 
| by the unfortunate artist, is described by 
| Charles Durang as drawn with much spirit. 
| It was a woodland glade, and on the back 
| was scrawled “J. André” in black paint. 


took effectual means to remind the inhabit- | Years afterward a trashy play was present- 
ants at every turn, by every possible strin- | ed in this same Southwark theatre, founded 
gent pressure, that they were a conquered | on André’s capture and death; and this scene 
people. The scarcity of provisions reduced | was used to represent the pass on the Hud- 
the poorer classes to extreme want; the | son where he was arrested by the three mi- 
prisons were filled with American officers | litia-men and carried to his execution. 
and privates (a few months ago the friends | The records of the day, too, are full of 
and neighbors of the rejoicing Tories), who | glowing reflections of the grand féte given 
were literally reduced to starvation. | by the officers to Sir William Howe on his 
War, famine, and death hovered over the | resignation—* The most splendid pageant,” 
miserable town like attendant Furies. But | says admiring Watson, “ever witnessed in 
the British officers made the summer one of | this country, if we except the procession of 
unbridled gayety, and the Tory belles wel- | trades in Philadelphia in 1788.” This féte 
comed them with delight. One or two of | was a tilt, tournament, and ball, and was 
the officers had brought their young wives, dubbed the Mischianza, meaning a medley. 
who were provided with the latest finery | There is an account by André of its long- 
and fashions of George’s court. The mod- | faded splendors, and one or two others, in 
ish young ladies of Philadelphia raised their | manuscript, written by aged women, who in 
towering head-dresses still higher, devised | their youth had formed part of the specta- 








cle. To have been one of the princesses in 
this court of a night was apparently to have 
a life-long patent of nobility. The guests 
embarked at four in the afternoon at Green 
Street wharf, they tell us,in a grand regatta 
of three divisions: galleys for Lord Howe 
and his brother, Sir Henry Clinton, and 
other general officers with the ladies, flat- 
boats lined with cloth, and barges, which, 


says André in his account, “ light skimming, | 


stretched their oary wings.” Other boats 
with bands of musie completed the proces- 
sion. The seven Ladies of the Blended 
Rose wore a flowing white silk robe, open 
in front to the waist, pink spangled sash, 
white shoes and stockings, also spangled, 
hair towering a yard high, filled with feath- 
ers and jewelry. The seven Ladies of the 
Burning Mountain wore black and red Turk- 


ish dresses, a brilliant mixture of satin, span- | 


gles, scarlet, and jewels. The wharves and 
river were crowded with what André deemed 
enthusiastic spectators, but who probably 
were just such a rabble as would assemble 
on the banks of the Delaware now to look at 


young women in masquerade dress on exhi- | 


bition in the river in the middle of the after- 
noon. 


line, their flags flying, and saluted with a tre- 
mendous cannonade. As the glittering pro- 
cession drew up at Market Street wharf, the 
bands played “ God Save the King,” which, 


says André, was answered by three mighty | 


cheers from the shore. The boats floated 
down the river, the air thus charged with 
loyalty, and landed below Old Swedes’ 
Church, in front of the Wharton country- 
seat, which had been chosen as the scene of 
the revels. All the bands of the army moved 
in front, all the vessels in the harbor fired sa- 
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The harbor was filled with shipping, | 
men-of-war and transports, which formed in | 


(| 











lutes, light horse and 
grenadiers formed 
an avenue for the 
knights and ladies 
to pass through, fol- 
lowed by their mag- 
nificent cortége. Then 
|followed a tourna- 
ment, Lord Cathcart 
appearing as chief 
knight of the Blend- 
|ed Rose. Major An- 
dré defended the 
claims to beauty 
of Miss Chew, and 
twelve other valiant 
knights appeared in 
honor of the other 
| princesses. There 
| were heralds, gage 
of battle, defiance, 
the shivering of 
lances, firing of pistols, clashing of swords; 
and then the marshal rushed in, declaring 
that the fair damse!s of the Blended Rose 
and Burning Mountain were content with 
the valor of their knights. The warriors 
sheathed their swords, and the stately pro- 
cession, the music going before, marched 
| through pavilion after pavilion, the walls of 
which were hung with mirrors, flowers, and 
| banners, and painted by the indefatigable 
| André in imitation of Sienna marble and 
wreaths of roses. More pavilions, hundreds 
of feet long, with canvas walls painted in 
imitation of palaces; tea and lemonade; 
knights kneeling to receive the favors of 
their ladies; fire- works, Fame, Chinese 
fountains, and banners blazing against the 
sky and going out in powder and ill-smell- 
jing smoke; four drawing-rooms furnished 
| with borrowed luxury from houses in the 
jcity; a ball. At midnight another brill- 
|iant sham pavilion, a thousand wax tapers, 
|twelve hundred dishes, and twenty - four 
| black slaves in Oriental dresses, with silver 
collars and bracelets, bending to the ground. 
After the banquet, dancing until morning. 
While the Mischianza was at its height, 





LORD OATHOART.—[FROM A 
SILHOURTTE BY MAJOR 
ANDRE. ]} 


‘4 a body of Whig infantry attacked the abat- 


tis at the north of the city. The long roll 
sounded along the whole range of the en- 
campments, and was answered by the guns 
| in the redoubt and from the men-of-war and 
transports in the river. The knights as- 
sured the ladies that the firing was in hon- 
or of the celebration, and they danced on. 
When we remember that these were adult 
}men and women who dubbed themselves 
| knights and ladies of Blended Rose and 
| Burning Mountain, and for twelve solid 
hours carried on the clumsy trickery of sham 
tournaments, sham palace, and a pageant of 
| which nothing was real but the thunder of 
| cannon and death waiting without, the Mis- 
|chianza becomes not a magnificent specta- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


cle, but one of the most significant histor- 
ical events of the Revolution. It was the 
last formal effort to assume the manners of 
a court and of a social life to which the 
country and the people themselves were in 
character and purpose alien and unsuited. | 
While the Tory belles of Philadelphia were | 
paying homage to Sir William Howe, the | 
most learned men and brilliant women in | 
Europe were crowding about a hearty, | 
shrewd, strong old man, whose gray hair | 
fell loosely on his shoulders, and whose | 
keen, kindly eyes looked out through spec- 
tacles. They saluted him as first of philos- 
ophers and statesmen, and recognized him 
as embodying the true meaning of the 
thought, work, and social life in the new 
republic. 

In precisely one month after the Mischi- 
anza the British evacuated Philadelphia, 
and their reign there was ended. “The 
splendid farce,” says Paine, “ was in reality 
an ovation to Howe for thirteen colonies 
wretchedly lost and a three months’ cam- 
paign of disgraces and defeats.” In three 
years from the night of the tournament its 
actors were widely scattered. Some of the 
“princesses” had married Englishmen and 
left the country. One of them had married 
the vulgar spendthrift Arnold, and was ex- 
iled with him forever from her home; and 
André had ended his life on the gallows. 

With the fading of that glittering spec- 
tacle we shall end our hurried series of 
glimpses into life in Old Philadelphia. Its 
condition during the term of years in which 
it was the national capital and was con- 
trolled by Washington’s simple, high-bred 
court is familiar to the most careless read- 
er. It would be a hackneyed story, too, to 
insist upon the chief boast of Philadelphia 
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SS = == in the succession of 


profound and elo- 
quent jurists and 
counselors who have 
made her bar famous 
and given stamina 
and high breeding 
to her society dur- 
ing the century just 
gone. 

The old acerbities 
and social contests 
of the days of the 
Revolution are over. 
The old Whig names 
belong now to men 
most eager to hold 
out welcoming hands 
to their ancient Brit- 
ish foes; the descend- 
ants of Tories are 
foremost in 1876 in 
urging the claims of 
the republic for the 
respect and homage 
of the world; the Quakers are calm, moder- 
ate, and slow of speech as of old. But when 
the stranger who visits Philadelphia this 
year shall look for some sign of her title to 
the City of Brotherly Love, and find it in 
her magnificent asylums, her hospitals, her 
innumerable humane, practical methods of 
helping men to help themselves, he will dis- 
cover that the Friends are, in the great es- 
sentials, still the governing class of the pow- 

erful city of Penn. 


TO A VIOLIN. 
Waat wondrous power from heaven upon thee 
wrought ? 
What prisoned Ariel within thee broods ? 
Marvel of human skill and human thought, 
Light as a dry leaf in the winter woods! 


| Thou mystic thing, all beautiful! What mind 


Conceived thee, what intelligence began 
And out of chaos thy rare shape designed, 
Thou delicate and perfect work of man! 


Acros8 my hands thou liest mute and still; 
Thou wilt not breathe to me thy secret fine; 

Thy matchless tones the eager air shall thrill 
To no entreaty or command of mine; 


But comes thy: master, lo! thou yieldest all: 
Passion and pathos, rapture and despair ; 

To the soul’s need thy searching voice doth call 
In language exquisite beyond compare, 


Till into speech articulate at last 
Thou seem’st to break, and thy charmed listener 
hears 
Thee wake the echoes of the vanished past, 
Touching the source of gladness and of tears; 


And with bowed head he lets the sweet wave roll 
Across him, swayed by that weird power of thiue, 
And reverence and wonder fill his soul 
That man’s creation shou!d be so divine. 





Cruia Tuaxter. 
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NAOMAN. 


MOUTH OF MOODNA OREEK, 


NAOMAN: 
A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON. 
By BISHOP CLEVELAND COXE. 





[The story of the massacre of an early settler and his family near Newburgh has been briefly told by Mr. 
J. K. Paulding, with fidelity to the traditions of the beautiful region on the Hudson of which they were among 
the first inhabitants. With this region, in Orange County, the writer has been familiar from early boyhood, 
and has learned its history from those who are best entitled to credit. For the purposes of the ballad he has 
not felt himself limited to the letter of historic detail, but the outline furnished by Mr. Paulding has not been 
disregarded. In the writer’s boyhood the stream which flowed near the scene was yet known as ‘‘ Murderer’s 
Creek.” It was afterward softened into “ Murdner’s Creek.” (I have suggested Murdy’s, short for Murdock, 
in the ballad.) But it has latterly been cast into the Indian-looking name of “ Moodna.” Those who drive up 
the right bank of the river between Cornwall and Newburgh cross the “‘ Moodna” by a bridge of several rods 
in length, about half-way, perhaps, between those two points. The view downward to West Point, through 
the finest gorge of the Highlands, is especially beautifal.] 


L 


BricatLty glows the sumac red 
The alder boughs between, 

And ye should see the blackberry 
Glisten ’mid hazels green ; 


For so it was, in days long gone, 
Gleamed in the brake hereby 

The red of the savage’s copper cheek 
And the black of his piercing eye. 


The yeoman old, he sat him down 
As he spake such words to me— 
He sat him down on a mossy stone— 
A gray-haired wight was he; 


And he told how the Indians stole away 
His mother’s only boy; 

And the tales he told were the wild-wood tales 
Of his life with the Iroquois. 


Ye have seen, perchance, the Moodna’s glen, 
That gapes toward the Hudson’s tide, 
And ye have watched the troutlet’s leap 
To the fly where its waters glide ; 


But would that with me ye had stood that day, 
Listening the yeoman old, 

As he pointed the spot with his hickory staff, 
And wept at the tale he told. 


| He pointed athwart the Hudson’s wave, 
| Where broad is its flow, like a sea: 
| There was the islet of Polopfels, 

And the Fishers’-kills showed he; 


And the Highlands huge they swelled below, 
With the clouds about their scalps, 

That glistened and glowed in the evening sun 
Like the snow cliffs on the Alps. 


And he said: This stone that I sit upon 
Was the step of Murdy’s door; 

Here would he sit, with his wife and babes, 
When the noontide heat was sore; 





For here was the shade of his own roof-tree, 
And the cot of the pale-faced pair: 

Blue were the eyes of their little maid, 
And yellow her curling hair. 


But, save from the huts at the Fishers’-kills 
There, o’er the waters wide, 

They never saw gleam of a neighbor’s lamp 
In the dark of the eventide. 


| Often, at night, when the wife awoke, 
She woke and she breathed a prayer 

| To Jesu Christ for her children three, 
As they lay sweet dreaming there; 
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For, oh! through the midnight, across the stream, | Gladsome it was when the ruddy dawn 




















Or echoing up the dell, | Brightened her lonely cot, 
: She could spy the lurid council-fires, | When all was safe, and she smiled again, 
: Or hear the war-whoop’s yell. | And her fears were all forgot. 
FR 
We 
Paes Il. 
t ¢ Naoman, the chief of the savage tribe— | Tappy was he with his happy wife: 
ieee The children’s friend was he— | She was young, and she loved him well: 
eat eo. Would light his pipe at Murdy’s fire, | Like a deer she skipped when he moor’d his boat 
t iB And take little Eve on his knee; | As the dews of even fell. 
eae Would pat the head of the goodman’s dog, | Like bucks the boys; but Eve, sweet maid, 
bie That was gentle as Eve’s white lamb; | She came like the timid hare, 
ates And the scarlet bird was Naoman’s gift, | With her snow-white hand o’er her sky-blue eyes 4 
bas That sung them a morning psalm. | Screening the sunset’s glare. 4 
‘ 
‘e i On their hearth the spotted panther’s hide Then back amain the brothers twain 
“)a And the fur of the shaggy bear They bounded the maid before: 
ae Were spread full oft, of a winter’s night, | Robin he shouldered his father’s gun, 
+ For Naoman to stretch him there. | And Ralph he tugged with an oar. 
‘ee } “ : 
its And the children loved his bony face, Oh, then it was joy in Murdy’s cot, q 
pa And would kiss his cheek so red: | When the savory meal was done, 4 
Rees Eve played with his necklace of eagles’ claws, | And songs he would sing till the stars came out E 
6155) And the feathery tuft on his head. O’er the red of the sunken sun. 
2y 
gee And, for that Naoman was sure their friend, | They were songs of the Scottish heath and tarn, 
&) Of his tribe they had no fear: They were songs of the border fray, 
he fe H{appily thus did Murdock live They were songs of the bloody Forty-five, 
With Elspeth, his wife so dear. | And raids of the olden day. 
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He sung of the dance on the straths so green, 
And Eve would bound like the roe; 

Of the fray he sang, and the boys looked fierce, 
And they longed to the wars to go. 


The thrush in the tree that all day long 
Had frolicked about the door, 

He listened the songs, with his mate on her nest, 
And the next day sang them o’er. 


| Night after night so went, so came; 

The summer so went it by: 

| Merry the weeks and merry the months, 
Till the falling leaf was nigh. 


| But, day by day, when Murdy went 

| With his nets to sweep the mere, 
Sadly the children saw his sail 

| ‘Mid the Highlands disappear. 


IIL. 


Mother, look here! This arrow sharp 
In my way to the woods I found; 

Its feather is torn from the crow’s jet wing, 
And a snake-skin twines it round. 


Elsie turned pale as she took the dart, 
Looked white on the raven shaft ; 


But she patted the curls on Eve’s bright head, 


And she made believe she laughed. 


Mother, said Ralph, look here! look here! 
The elm-tree boughs among, 

Over our roof, by a single hair, 
This hatchet of flint was hung. 


The mother she sighed, and she said, Dear Lord, 
What can the meaning be? 

Again and again at the cottage door 
For her husband’s sail looked she. 


But there it lay, all idly still, 
Far under the dark Crow-Nest; 

And there stood she, with her straining eyes, 
And her hand on a heaving breast. 


Mother, cried Eve, half dead with fright 
(She came from the copse hard by), 

As I searched for nests, I saw—I saw 
An Indian’s deadly eye. 


I stretched my hand, for a feather stirred, 
I thought ’twas the robin’s wing; 

Oh, mother, ’twas not—I laid my palm 
On a scalp with a tufted thing; 


And a savage he showed his wolfish teeth, 
And he growled like a beast at bay; 

His eye it glared like a fiend’s at me, 

| As he slunk like a snake away. 


The mother looked hard after Murdy’s sail, 

| And paler she looked, but smiled; 

And she said, No fear, twas a drunken rogue; 
Don’t ery, little Eve, my child. 

| And the child soon slept, but the mother wept, 

| And paler her cheek it grew, 

| For the wind was wafting her husband’s sail 
Where the river is hid from view. 


Startled she turned when a foot fell near, 
And she whispered the Lord’s dear Name: 

The thicket stirred—naught else was heard— 
And a savage—Naoman—came. 


Sullen he came and stern, for naught 
He answered when sweet spake she; 
| Dumb on this stone he sat him down— 

Dumb as the stone sat he. 


But where is Murdy, thine own goodman ¢ 
He is gone to the mere, she said. 
*Twas so the silence broke at last 
*Twixt the pale-face and the red. 


Few words they spent; no ear was lent 
That white or red could spy; 

But skulking close was one that heard, 

| And flashed like a fiend’s his eye. 





IV. 


Long was the dark that dismal night, 
But the cold and gibbous moon 

It rose at last o’er the Beacon mount, 
And silvered the clouds aboon. 


Then Murdy stole forth from his stilly cot, 
And Elsie she followed near: 

Two boys he bore in his brawny arms ; 
Her burden not less was dear. 


Fast, fast asleep the children slept; 
They had said their little prayers, 

And now of the Shepherd Good they dreamt, 
The lambs in His arms that bears. 


Stealthy and slow they reach his boat; 
Softly he pushed from shore: 


You could hear from the glen the brawling brook, 


But never a dip of his oar. 


His oar plied he, till he lifted sail, 
And steered for the further coast: 


Glimmered the sheet through the moon-lit mist, 


Like a dead man’s hovering ghost. 


Then calmer grew Murdy’s throbbing heart, 
Though his cot he no more could see: 
No dog had barked, no sound told tale 
Of his flight from his own roof-tree. 


But, oh! it was sad he had come so late 
From his fishing adown the tide; 

*Twas shame that the mischievous moon arose 
If his shimmering sail were spied ! 


But there was the rocky Polopfels: 
They have gained the middle mere; 

| Give I may win a bow-shot yond, 

Quoth Murdy, there'll be no fear! 


Slowly but safely glides the bark ; 
Soundly the babes sleep on; 

Then Murdy he pulled with his muffled oar, 
And said, We'll be there anon. 


And now they have passed the current’s sweep, 
And hark !—'tis the voice of rills; 

Tis the fall they hear, o’er the miller’s wheel, 
At the friendly Fishers’-kills. 


But—whoop! And a sharp canoe shoots forth 
From the shade of the Polopfels. 

Robin wakes up: I dreamed, eried he, 
That I heard the Indian yells. 


Robin, my boy, pull thou this oar, 
Poor Murdy he groaned and said ; 

Mother shall steer, and you and I 
We must push the boat ahead. 
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Mother, look there! It was Eve’s sweet voice, 
As she woke with affrighted eye; 

And she pointed athwart the moon-path broad— 
Look there! she could only cry. 


¥. 


Murdy hath lifted his firelock true, 
Twice hath he ta’en his aim, 

And twice hath Elsie stayed his hand: 
Hold thee! in Jesu’s name. 


Quick was the breath that Murdy drew; 
Once more his gun took he; 

Fire! fire! cried Ralph and Robin both ; 
But the mother—Nay, quoth she; 


For, if ye should shoot, my husband dear— 
Yes, father, said Eve beside— 

They will burn us all, and our cottage too, 
Before the morning-tide. 


Liever had I they should burn but me; 
Naoman will shield thee well. 

Naoman is good, poor Murdy groaned, 
But his tribe are hounds of hell. 


With sinewy arm he plies his oar, 
He pulls, till it breaks amain, 
Then hid he his face; through his honest | 

hands 
His tears they were shed like rain. 


He can do no more: but Elsie’s voice 
She lifts it clear and high; 

O Christ, said she, take only me— 
For these sweet babes I die. 


Light be the boat, the breeze upsprings, 
Tighten thy sail, she cried; 

Flutters her robe like angels’ win 
As she leaps from the shallop’s side. 


Vv 

In a wigwam’s hive the captives five 
They lie on the hard dank ground, 

And chiefs a score and warriors more 
Like wolves inclose them round. 


And Naoman sits those chiefs among 
Like a stone that bears no trace; 

Silent and stern, like a Roman bust, 
He has set his copper face. 


Vainly the woman’s eye explores, 
In vain the children three; 

Brother and friend he was theirs yestreen, 
Now naught of them all knows he. 


Then a sachem rose, and Eve’s fair locks 
He clutched as he drew her nigh: 

So have ye seen the taloned hawk 
On the trembling ring-dove fly. 


Tell me, thou pale-faced wife, he cried, 
As he twisted the golden hair, 

Who is the traitor betrayed his tribe? 
And his scalp-knife he made it bare. 


And Eve, as she writhed in the Indian’s grasp, 
’Twas her father’s groan she heard; 

And her streaming eyes to her mother’s eyes 
Looked up, but she spake no word. 


Woman—once more the savage growled, 
And the tomahawk waved on high— 

What red man’s tongue, like a woman’s tongue 
And a traitor’s. bade thee fly ? 





‘Tis a hellish crew, with their paddles twelve, 
‘Tis their tufted scalps she sees; 

And Elsie she folded her daughter dear 
To her heart; but it seemed to freeze, 


Loudly the war-whoop rang, and near, 
It rang on the cold night air; 

But Murdy sprung where Elsie sank, 
Like a panther from his lair, 


And the wail of the children’s sorrow rose 
As he wrestled with sinewy arm, 

Till safe once more his prize he bore, 
And they saw she had no harm. 


But nearer the war-whoop rang again; 
Murdy has fired his shot; 

Again, again, his carbine blazed, 
It blazed and it failed him not. 


Paddles and scalp-locks down they dropped; 
Six foemen—how fast they fell! 

But all in vain: six fiends are slain, 
But six—at his side they yell. 


Pinioned his hands and bound his feet, 
Like a slaughtered thing he lies; 

Robin is tethered, but bold he looks, 
Watching his mother’s eyes, 


She whispered Naoman’s name, and said, 
Even yet he will save us, dear; 
But she sobbed as she looked where her husband 
lay, 
And where Eve was crouching near. 


The boat in tow, they backward row— 
Weary the way, and far; 

But now the hills with daylight glow, 
And glitters the morning-star. 


L 


Speak, or anon thy child shall bleed, 
Thy boys, and thy husband dear, 

Then deep in thy brain this flinty blade 
Ill bury from ear to ear. 


Up sprang the lads, but their sire was bound; 
They strove for the darling girl 

E’en while the hatchet o’er her head 
Waved like the vulture’s whirl. 


Nay, said Naoman. Stern he rose, 
And his pipe he laid it down; 

He touched the scalp-lock sullenly 
That rose from his shaven crown, 


The pale-faced wife keeps faith, suid he, 
But false to my tribe was I: 

Woman, for love of these white lambs, 
Thou shalt see Naoman die. 


Grandly he drew his shaggy robe 
His stalwart shoulders round, 

And terribly rose the savage whoop 
As he bowed him to the ground. 


Deep in the cleft of the old man’s skull 
They drove the hatchet’s blade; 

So quick, it seemed the very blow 
That was aimed at the little maid. 


Silent the bleeding corse it lay, 
Silent they all looked on; 

But the children wept and their father moaned : 
Their only friend was gone. 
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* AGAIN, AGAIN, HIS CARBINE BLAZED.” 


Brightly the sun o’er the Beacon shone— 
Why should I tell thee more? 

Merrily sang the little bird 
In the cage by Murdy’s door. 


The yeoman rose, as these words he spake; 


My foot from the stone moved I. 
This was the stone of their door, he said, 
And they laid them there to die. 


Look, it is green with the velvet moss; 
It was red with their blood that day: 
To God their innocent souls went up; 
But the fiends—they shall burn for aye. 


Murdy and Elsie and Eve are gone; 
Robin and Ralph—they saw 

Their mother and sister bleed like lambs 
In the wolf’s devouring paw. 

Like a tartaned chief on Scotia’s heath, 
No savage more cool than he, 

Robin, said Ralph, as father died, 
So like his sons must we. 


And the boys they bled as martyrs bleed, 
With a cry, half hymn, half praver; 
And the savage that saw and told it me 

Became a Christian there. 


VIL. 


Merrily flows the Moodna now: 
Horrid it flowed that day; 

| For one and four the dead it bore; 

It carried them far away. 


And when, that day, the sun went down, 
Silent was all and drear; 

But hot through the ashes the embers glowed 
Of the cottage that once stood here. 


See, cried the man—for sunset then 

O’er the stream its crimson threw— 
| Looked ever a wave so red before 
When all around ’tis blue? 


That is the st-‘n of their blood, said he; 
At sunset it comes each night; 

In winter, this brook it freezes not, 
For nothing can make it white. 


They call it the Murderer’s Brook, full well, 
Quoth he, as he dried his eye; 

But for innocent souls and true, like theirs, 
’Twas harder to live than die. 


It was hard to live in those heathen days, 
If half be true that’s told; 

And the Christian that came to the howling woods 
Was a daring man and bold. 
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Bold were his boys, and bold his girls; 
But his wife, bethinketh’ me, 

Was bolder far than the innocents, 
And a hero more than he; 


For "twas not the robin that looked so red, 
No? the berry so black, hereby; 

‘Twas the Indian that ever was lurking near, 
And the sheen of his piercing eye. 





RATS. 


T was really true, then! 

Poor old Barrada, after so many years, 
happy at last! Well, that was good. So 
much snatched from sorrow, at any rate. 
And how pretty she was! yet forty, if a 
day—Barrada nearly half again as old— 
and she had waited for him twenty years. 

It had been a standing joke with us that 
when Barrada’s ship came in he was to mar- 
ry—was to marry this faithful but mythical 
Louisa, who, somewhere unseen in the back- 
ground, was waiting for the shabby old fel- 
low in whom she believed enough to wait, 
but who, although he contrived in various 
mysterious ways to procure a livelihood for 
one, had never proved quite equal to pro- 
curing that livelihood for two, notwith- 
standing that he was always on the point 
of fortune, just about to command success-— 
a fair wind blowing in the sails of his ship 
that never came to shore. 

It seemed absurd to think of Barrada’s 
marrying at all. But that a lovely woman 
—and he always said she was lovely—should 
cherish a romantic and sentimental attach- 
ment to the old fellow seemed the most chi- 
merical of all his chimeras. And here it 
was, really true. : 

I was passing the Church of St. Ceci‘ia, 
and I saw them come out, married. I iad 
been attracted by the sound of the low-roll- 


ing organ, and had turned my head just in | 


time to lift my hat to old Barrada and his 
bride. But it was a wasted courtesy so far 
as they were concerned: they never saw 
me. They were in the condition of the lit- 
tle creature whose world is narrowed to the 
focus of his vision, and who sees no farther 


| was becoming a rat-catcher that enabled 
him to marry. When he was a field-mar- 
shal he could no more marry than a church 
mouse. A church mouse, indeed, was jot 
so poor as he, for the little rodent always 
has the candle ends to gnaw, and there 
were times when, for want of a meal, old 
Barrada had been at his wits’ ends, 

When he was a field-marshal? Oh yes; 
old Barrada had all the decorations. He 
was a Knight Della Morte of one royal re- 
bellion ; he had the stars and ribbons of an- 
| other, conferred upon the field. The only 
| trouble about them was that he had no coat 
| quite suitable to wear with them. Wher- 
ever there had been revolt against tyranny, 
wherever there had been foot-hold for a fili- 





.| bustero, there, all at once, old Barrada had 


seemed to appear, like a precipitate from the 
revolutionary atmosphere. He had been 
hunted by blood-hounds with a kingly pre- 
tender in Spain; he had floated down the 
mountain streams of Oriental Europe on 
bladders, carrying dispatches in his mouth 
from one insurgent army to another; he | 
had chased slavers a stern chase from ocean 
to ocean ; he had seen the inside of the Khe- 
dive’s prisons; it was whispered under the 
breath that he knew more than he chose to 
| tell concerning certain dark uprisings under 
the outrageous rule of British India; while 
the political hurricanes that infest the isl- 
ands of the West Indian waters had drawn 
him into their vortex, when he was beach- 
ing his boatful of arms on remote shores 
under shadow of overhanging palm groves, 
or else escaping the garrote in the public 
plazas; and as to the tempests in the South 
American tea-pots, he had been an unfail- 
| ing constituent of them, hanged on a lamp 
| post by one party just in time to be cut 
| down by the other too frequently for the 
occurrence to be worthy of special note. If 
in all this he sought liberty, without doubt 
| there was a grain of self-seeking there too. 
| He never forgot the ingots of the incas, nor 
| that De Soto shod his horse with silver. 

| For the rest of the time he received a pre- 
carious income from various newspapers, to 





than he can dart his tongue; they saw only | which he contributed elaborate reviews of 
each other and the next step as they walked. | the campaign in Beloochistan, and of the 


A sweet apple-blossom face was hers, with | 
its blue eyes, its dimple, its confiding smile, 
framed in a ripple of chestnut hair; a state- 
ly, well-made shape. And old Barrada—he | 
looked a mercenary Don Quixote in modern | 


military pretensions of the chief of the Lak- 


lacs—to do him justice, excellently written 


articles, although they were upon subjects 
which for popular apprehension might be 
called abstruse, and their honors were al- 


morning costume. With his hawk nose, his! ways worn modestly by the editors who, 
riotous gray hair, his dark eye blazing from | through their means, were accredited with a 
under a jungle of black eyebrow, his warlike | fund of curious and useless but unsuspected 
mustache, the erect height of his figure, his knowledge. When every other means fail- 
haughty bearing—indeed you would have ed—no rebellions te join and none to write 
taken him for nothing less than a field-mar- | about—old Barrada used to button his coat 
shal; you would never have suspected him | the more tightly, and live uncomplainingly 
to be a rat-catcher. And yet he was: a rat- | Upon apples, solacing himself with views of 
catcher. | the future and Louisa; of the Mexican sil- 

That is, he had become a rat-catcher. It ver mine,in which his interest was undi- 
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vided, but which was full of water; of his; “Yes, Sir, rats are-conducting mé on this 
shares in the Nova Zembla Ice Company, road from ruin,” he said. “To tell you that! 
where the ice harvest was undisputed, but | It doesn’t sound very well; something else 
where the harvesting fleet was frozen in, would sound better—coals, bonds, real es- 
and had been any time these twenty years; | tate. But the jingling of the guinea sounds 
of his great scheme for condensing sunshine | just as well apropos of rats as of puts and 


into a substance to be dissolved in dark | 
days and dull weather, to which he never | 
could get any listeners; of the hour when | 
Louisa and himself should ride in their car- 
riage, and see the hats come off of this head 
and of that, whose owners were not yet poor | 
enough to do him honor. Dear old Barrada! | 
we used to laugh at him, but we were all 
fond of him, and would many a time have | 
relieved his necessities but for his unflinch- | 
ing pride that never abased itself to the | 
acceptance of a dollar unearned. 

Having this prelude, you may judge of my 
surprise one morning when, not meeting him 
for some months, happening to pass the Ver- 
vain House, I saw Barrada coming down the 
steps using a gold tooth-pick, dressed most 
unimpeachably, and beckoning to the driver 
of a stylish clarence—looking altogether as 
if one of the numberless South American 
governments whose debts: he had assumed 
in times gone by had come into liquidation. 





“How are you, Barrada?”’ I cried. ‘“ How 
goes the world ?” 
“Never better,” he answered. “Never 


better! I’m on the high-road to fortune, 
you'll be glad to know, at last.” 

“The high-road to fortune ?” I asked, per- 
haps a little indifferently, it being a romance 
which familiarity made less critically inter- 
esting than some others. 

“Ah, you're a trifle skeptical,” he said. 
“But it’s fact this time, though—solid fact. 
I have the shekels.” 

“ How in the world—” I began. 

“Haven’t you heard?” he asked, in the 
gayest and most pleased surprise. And then 
bringing his voice down to a whistle that 
might have terrified any lurker in dark 
holes, “ Rats!” he cried. . “ Rats!” 

“What!” 

“Rats!” he repeated, exultantly. “Rats! 
Is there any thing singular in that, that you 
should wear so puzzled a face ?” he exclaim- 
ed. “Is not ‘rats’ a term of the English 
language ?. Are you persuaded of my insan- 
ity?” And he took out and flourished a 
handkerchief of Indian grass-cloth, embroid- 
ered with a monogram in gold thread the 
size of your hand. 

“T am not sure that I quite understand 
you, Barrada,” I said, hesitatingly. 

“Well, then, I reiterate, my good friend,” 
he replied, in the best humor, “that I am 
on the high-road to fortune, and although 


calls; ‘helps the hurt that honor feels,’ my 
man, amazingly.” 

“Do tell me what in wonder you mean, 
Barrada!” I cried. 

He laughed long and gayly, took out a 
wallet, and, opening it, ran his thumb 
through a packet of new bank-bills, re- 
placed it, and drew a slippery handful of 
gold coin from his pocket, letting them, one 
after another, slide back again, except the 
quarter eagle that made a leap for freedom, 
and rolled down the step, to be seized by a 
little boot-black, at whom Barrada twinkled 
his eye as he made off with it. “Ill tell 
you all about it,” said Barrada. “Of course 
I had some scruples of pride at first. I re- 
membered that one of my great-grandfathers 
was a Spanish beggar of a grandee, that I 
sprang from the English gentry myself, and 
that my coat of arms bears a noble quarter- 
ing. But you can’t live on quarterings now, 
can you?” he said, turning upon me. 

“T really don’t know. I never tried.” 

“T have—and failed. And if my ances- 
tors thought no more of me than to let me 
fall into such a strait, why the deuce should 
I think of them? All the more, if there’s 
a dear girl waiting with divine patience. 
Well, and one night, when hunger pinched 
—yes, indeed, hunger pinched—I sat curs- 
ing my lot, when a little scratching and 
scraping in the wall rasped on me. ‘A rat 
i’ the arras. And with the words came a 
flash, an inspiration. ‘By George! I have 
it!’ I shouted. And I had it, Sir—the one 
charm, the one compelling word, the one 
mystical scroll of letters that the alchemists 
were always seeking in order to turn dross 
to gold.” 

“ Nonsense, Barrada.” 

“Fact. It was an old recipe, Sir, that 
was written in my grandmother’s Bible. I 
believe in the Bible, Sir!” cried Barrada, as 
if challenging the whole force of the in- 
fidel. 

“Well?” I said, recalling him. 

“Well, an old recipe. I knew its value, 
for I had tried it once before—once when 
we were shut up by the hostile party in the 
citadel of the fortress of Herzegothuria. 
Provisions were scant then at the best, you 
may imagine: aching appetite stimulated 
our brains in those days; but long before 
we came to a diet of sole-leather we were 
alarmed by the impudence of the rats, and 





not in Cinderella’s coach, yet, nevertheless, 
drawn there by rats. I see you haven't 
heard a word about it! I’m so glad to be 
the one to tell you—” 

“To tell me what?” I asked, impatiently. 
Von. LII.—No. 312.—57 


| en by rats in his tower before us. 


had the fate of the old bishop who was eat- 
I don’t 
| know but I may have told you that one car- 
| ried off a soldier's baby—” 
| “No, you never told me.” 
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“By the head; and would speedily have 
converted her into rats but for a timely 
bomb that blew her out of the same hole 
she went in at.” 

“Oh, come now, Barrada!” 

“ Fact, Sir, fact. And another fact is that 
you fellows, who stay at home and fight 
your battles in columns of fine print, never 
believe a word that we can tell you—we who 
have had all the rub, and have lived through 
all the detail that never finds its way into 
print.” 

“ Ah, well, that has nothing to do with 
your fortune,” I said. 

“Hasn’t it? You shall see. My good 
friend, it has every thing to do with my 
fortune. I remembered, I say, my grand- 
mother’s recipe, the only legacy the sweet 
old soul ever left me. I compounded it, ap- 
plied it. In three days’ time there was one 
dying rat gasping for air and water on the 
barbacan; and there was such an irruption 
of angry, infuriated rats from the fortress 
overrunning the enemy, such an army of 
rats scampering through the mines and 
counter-mines, into the camp, over the 
equipage, through the commissary—such a 
sally of swarming wildernesses of multi- 
tudinous rats—that the enemy raised the 
siege at once, and retired in confusion be- 
fore them.” 


“Oh, pshaw! Tell that to the marines.” 


“What would be the use? They wouldn’t 
believe it any more than you do,” said 


Barrada, with his imperturbable good hu- 
mor. “I suppose you wouldn’t believe ei- 
ther—” 

“That time is money? Ido. And that 
you have an immense fortune, old boy, in 
that commodity. But I haven’t, and must 
be going—” 

“Well, then, to make a long story short,” 
said Barrada, with a detaining gesture, “I 
wrote out my grandmother’s recipe again, 
after hesitating two or three days about it, 
I must confess, for my old blue blood tin- 
gled at the word rat-catcher. I compound- 
ed it again, and then, box in hand, I went 
boldly to the keeper of the Vervain House, 
and told him what I could do for him in the 
way of ridding him of his rats. Rats, Sir? 
They swarmed in that house; they went in 
when you did; they ate the quicksilver off 
the mirrors and the soap out of the sinks; 
they had become that bold that guests had 
to take the drawers from the bureaus and 
stand them on end, in order to get the room 
quiet enough for sleep, the rumpus in the 
drawers was so alarming. Cat-naps were 
all they could indulge in under the cireum- 
stances; and if sound sleep was indispen- 
sable, then they were obliged to take two 
rooms, and order a cheese into the outer one 
to divert the minds of the vermin. Listen 
to this, will you?” said Barrada, growing 
excited, and bending forward with an ac- 





centing finger. “They actually carried off 
half a dozen bottles of the wines, whiskies, 
and other liquors—choicest brands, mind 
you—from the cellars every day of their 
lives, and nobody to hinder!” 

“You don’t mean so!” 

“Not one less. So I told Vervain I coula 
rid him of his rats. By Jove, I thought of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, Sir, and, by Jove, 
I looked like him! But the man’s life was 
a burden to him; rats were his bane; rat’s 
bane had been his ruin. He didn’t believe 
me, but he let me try; he gave me the com- 
mission to free his house, and I did it.” 

“You did? The Vervain? By George, 
Barrada,” I cried, with interest, “that was 
a good day’s work! How under heaven did 
you accomplish it ?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you—quite 
between ourselves. I set a trap and caught 
one rat. Then I anointed him with—well, 
no; that’s my secret; it’s valuable while | 
have it, but one of the things it spoils to 
share. I anointed him from ears to tip with 
the contents of my box, and then I let him 
run. The moment that the other rats touch- 
ed him, saw him, scented him, they fled for 
dear life, fled as if the devil was after them, 
fled down this wainscot and up that fur- 
ring and along the other rafters, through 
the halls, out of the doors, into the streets—” 

“ But, Barrada, it’s impossible. Why, how 
can you account for any thing—” 

“T’m not obliged to account for it. I’m 
only called upon to effect it. However, I 
suppose the other rats look upon this rat as 
a dirty dog, dislike his company, and are 
afraid of getting into the same pucker them- 
selves if they stay; so they judge discretion 
to be the better part of valor, and take flight 
for parts unknown. The anointed rat comes 
out for water or air, or for some other reason 
best known to himself, in two or three days, 
and dies: it’s a case of extreme unction, you 
see, for him, poor vagabond. Yes, Sir,” cried 
Barrada, suddenly, as the last echo of his 
hearty laughter pealed—this old fellow who 
never used to know how to laugh—“ yes, I 
cleared the Vervain House, and Vervain 
gave me a certificate, which I took to the 
St. Clair, and so onward through the Blen- 
heim, the Bancroft—in fact, I have a stack 
of them ;” and he took from another pocket 
an appalling file of applications from the 
various leading hotels of the country for his 
services. “You see, I charge them a proper 
stipend at the start, and afterward I put an 
agent there, who engages to keep the house 
perpetually free on receipt of board and so 
much a year. He gets the board, and I get 
the ‘so much;’ it’s quite handsome, let me 
assure you.” 

“ Certainly, Barrada,” I replied, not in the 
least believing it to be any more than one 
of his usual castles in Spain that he was 
building, in spite of the accidental gold coin 
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and greenbacks, “there can’t be any doubt 
that your fortune is made.” 

“Not a bit of doubt,” said he, still with 
his air of the fine day-dreamer. “To be 
sure, there are disagreeable things in con- 
nection with it that might discourage some 
people, as there are with every business un- 
der heaven. « For instance, my agent was to 
have the best board for himself and wife at 
the Vervain so long as I fulfilled my obli- 
gations. They were 
of good appearance, fine manners, impecuni- 
ous; but that we may all be some day, you 
know. I have been myself. Well, they 
met with every sort of obstruction—the ta- 


bles were full, their chairs were taken, the | 


soup was all gone, their rooms were not at- 
tended to, their orders were not filled. Fi- 
nally I looked into it, on their complaint, 
and I traced it to the steward. Do you be- 
lieve me, Sir’—with righteous indignation 
—“that scandalous scoundrel had been in 
the habit of selling out of the back-door some 
half dozen bottles daily of the wines, whis- 
kies, and other liquors—choicest brands, 
mind you—from the cellar, and charging 
those bottles to the rats! And now that 
there were no rats to charge them to, he 
wanted to make the place too hot to hold 
these rat-ridding strangers. I soon gave 
him his quietus, though, and since then it has 
been smooth sailing. I have been through 
the hotels here; have free lunch at every 
one of them; am going on now to the next 
city. How many cities are there in the 
country, Sir—how many hotels in each city ? 
Do you see? How can there be any doubt 
of fortune? Why, it’s as certain as to-mor- 
row! ITve money in the bank! Piling it 
in—piling it in! By George, there’s mill- 
ions in it!” 

“ But, Barrada,” I said, “I don’t see that 
you make any headway against the rats. 
You only kill one poor little fellow; you 
don’t exterminate them.” 

“Exterminate them!” he cried, with a 
start. “Good heavens! do you take me for 
afool? Of course I don’t exterminate them. 
I’m in the rat business,” he cried. Here his 
voice fell, his eye twinkled again. “The 
rat business, Sir! Should I destroy my stock 
in trade, kill the goose that lays the fatted 
calf ?—I mean—you know what Imean! My 
good friend, I’m in the rat business! Going 
up town? I’m bound the other way. God 
bless you, my dear fellow. I knew you'd be 
glad. By-the-way, if you hear any one 
speak of this change of fortune, ’ve had a 
legacy from my grandmother. Best so, for 
Louisa’s sake. By-by.” And I left him 
driving his imaginary army of rats before 
him from New York to Baltimore, from Bal- 
timore to Richmond, from Richmond to the 
Gulf; and I felt that the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin was nothing to him. 

Occupied with my own affairs, I had hard- 


a gentleman and lady | 


ly given him another thought, till I sudden- 
ly came upon him as he stepped along the 
porch of St. Cecilia’s to the rolling music of 
the organ, with that fair apple- blossom- 
faced woman on his arm; and I was still 
full of wonder concerning him and his re- 
membered story when I reached a distant 
city, some days afterward, and on coming 
in from a drive, took May’s letter, thai I 
found in the box, up stairs to my wife. 
“Just hear this, my love,” exclaimed my 

| wife; and as she began to read a passage 
from May’s letter, there came a tap upon 
the door, and I opened it to admit my good 
| frteend the proprietor of the house. 
“Beg pardon for interrupting,” said he. 
| “But may I ask if you know any thing of a 
| person by the name of Barrada ?” 

| “Certainly. He is an old friend of mine, 
| an honest gentleman,” said I, beginning to 
smell arat. “Is he here?” 

| “Yes. He just arrived. With his wife. 
| He refers to you, and brings me this certifi- 
| cate from the Vervain House, indorsed by 
| all the other houses in that place. Well, I 
am glad to hear it. The house is rat-rid- 
died. I shall employ him, then.” 

This was the certificate: 

| “Thereby declare that Mr. Barrada has been employ- 
| ed by me, for the sum of one thousand dollars, to clear 
| the Vervain House of rats, and that he has performed 
| his task so effectually as to drive every :at off the prem- 
| ises. I recommend him to all in need of his valuable 
services. Vicror VERVALN.” 


And this was the passage of May’s letter 
that my wife was interrupted in reading: 

“Tf you only knew what we are suffering 
—what the whole square is suffering! We 
are swamped in an inundation of rats. No- 
body sleeps at night. They are every where 
—by twos and threes and twenties, grating 
and grinding, scampering and squealing, in 
the larder, in the chambers, in the drawing- 
rooms ; they are swimming in the milk pans, 
burrowing in the butter tubs, actually baked 
in the bread! We have to keep every thing 
in tins; they steal before our face and eyes; 
they have eaten my back hair; they are in 
process of devouring the beautiful great Ax- 
minster carpets; and a couple sit this min- 
ute on the sideboard, one deliberately pick- 
ing his walnut, and the other, flat on the 
handle of the decanter, dropping his tail into 
the sherry, and then whisking it through his 
mouth. Yesterday Mrs. Locke brought home 
my lovely pearls that I have missed so long 
and she has admired so much—well, maybe 
the rats did carry them into her house. But 
how do you suppose—unless you have seen 
one of the wretches lie on his back with an 
egg in his paws, and another drag him away 
—that Mr. Locke’s ivory miniature turned 
up in my wardrobe, where ma found it, 
with a nest of little rats sharpening their 
teeth upon it? Poor papa’s gouty foot is 
done up in flannel till it looks like a bale of 
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cotton, and he clears a swath round him | worth repeating for Western readers not 
with his crutch, because, putting on his boot | yet familiar with it; for it gives both in- 
the other morning, he disturbed a rat sleep- | struction and warning in an age in which 
ing comfortably in the toe, who resented the | every boy in college and every girl in a 
intrusion tooth and nail. They have prob- | “female seminary” regards magazine-writ- 
ably ruined Charlie’s beauty for life by a|ing as the chief end of man and of woman 
night attack upon his face, which had been | —an age in which editors are feeling round, 
smeared with tallow for a cold. As for the | somewhat blindly, to know what their rights 
cat, they ate her up long ago. There is | may be, or whether, in fact, they have any 
nothing left of the little black-and-tan but | rights, which is doubtful. The story sim- 
the ears that you never would have cut off. | ply told, without any of the absurd adorn- 
And to-night we are all sitting up in mor-|ments which are put upon it in the East, 
tal terror, for they have taken bundles and | teaches all men how some of the most diffi- 
bundles of the lucifer-matches, every match | cult editorial questions were decided there, 
in the house, out of sight and into the walls, | and what are the delicate relations between 

to nibble off the phosphorus in peace, and | contributors and the public. 
we are momently expecting the flames to Far back in the period of mythical histo- 
burst out all around us. It is worse than | ry in the East two brothers, men of spirit, 
the plagues in Egypt. What do you sup- | tact, shrewdness, and literary culture, con- 
pose we have done? and are we, on this lit- | ducted at the same time two monthly mag- 
tle street, so much worse than the rest of | azines. The offices of publication were so 
the world? Only a square away the people | far from each other, and the “ constituen- 
at the Vervain House are eating and drink- | cies” were so different, that the two jour- 
ing and dancing and gambling as if Sodom | nals did not in the least interfere with each 
and Gomorrah had shaken off their ashes— | other. Those were in the happy days when 
and nobody sees a rat! They do say that | there were no mails; and each magazine had 
an old filibustero named Barrada— _ But, | its own staff and its own contributors, the 
no, that is an absurd impossibility !” one set skilled in the language and litera- 
ture of Tartary, and the other in those of 
India. Though the two brothers loved each 
ALIF-LAILA. other, they seldom exchanged letters, and 
An Gastern Story. the chosen contributors of ¢xe journal nev- 

er sent articles to the other. 
Br EDWARD EVERETT HALE. One of these magazines, called the Friend 
HE monthly magazine, as known to ou: | of the City, in their queer Eastern way, was 
Western civilization, dates, of course, | published at Delhi. The other, called the 
from a period this side of the re-invention King of the Age, was published at Samar- 
of printing in Europe—or of what Bishop | cand. Each of them achieved great popu- 
Whately wisely calls the introduction of | larity, and, by virtue of its popularity, great 
paper in the West. “Our sets of monthlies, power. At Delhi, in particular, the editor 
bi-monthlies, and semi-monthlies only run | became the real controlling power in the 
back a hundred or two years, therefore—to | city, and in what we call the kingdom. Not 
the joy of librarians, to whom, be it con- | but what there was some kind of a sachem 
fessed, they bring misery untold. or mikado, who in after-ages would have 
But in the East, where printing has ex-| been called a sultan or an emperor, who 
isted so long that the memory of man goes | did not edit the magazine, but was kept for 
not to the contrary, it is almost impossible | or by his sins in a certain prison, which he 
to say how far back was the introduction of | called a palace, which stood where Shah Je- 
the monthly literary magazine. This pub- | han long after built his magnificent abode. 
lication wa> accompanied with certain ad- | But this poor dog of a mikado had nothing 
vantages and certain disadvantages, which | to do with the real government. He had to 
sprang from the peculiarities of the Eastern | put his seal to a good many documents, and 
calendar. The Eastern month being lunar, | he had to settle a horrible mess of quarrels 
the magazine, if accuracy were consulted, | among his servants and harem people every 
had to be issued once in twenty-nine days, day ; and sometimes he had the bore of turn- 
twelve hours, and forty-four minutes. On| ing out in the hot sun, with umbrellas and 
the other hand, the people of the East are elephants and bands of music, and’so on, to 
less exacting or precise than we are in their receive some foreign embassy. This he call- 
estimates of time; and in the long-run, if | ed reigning, and a very stupid life it was, 
they had thirteen monthlies in one year and | and very hard work did it bring upon him. 
- twelve in each of the next two years, it gen- | But all the fun of command, all the real dis- 
erally proved that subscribers were satisfied. | position of the forces of Delhi and that coun- 
There is a story of two of these early | try, and all the comfort of life which comes 
magazines—universally known through the | from success and the “joy of eventful liv- 
East, where, indeed, it is told in many ex- | ing,” these came, not to this poor shah, mo- 
aggerated and impossible forms—which is | gul, sultan, emperor, or sachem, or what- 
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ever you choose to call him, but to the ed- 
itor of the Friend of the City. He drove his 
span of horses when he chose and as he 
chose, he sent the army where he chose 


ed by his stirrups till they returned into the 
city. The messenger from Delhi then de- 
livered his chief’s letter. The Samarcand 
editor took it, read it, and understood its 


when he chose, and he dictated the terms} contents. “But,” said he to the messenger, 
of the treaties with the foreign powers. All| “T will not go till I have entertained thee 
this he did because he had a large subscrip-| three days.” He therefore lodged him in a 
tion list and he edited well. palace befitting his rank, accommodated all 
With similar success, though with some| his suit in tents, and appointed all things 
difference in form, his younger brother edit- requisite in food and drink, and for three 
ed the King of the Age at distant Samarcand. | days they feasted. His New-Year’s number 
Now you ought to know, dear reader, what | was just printed, and having got that off kis 
I am sorry to say you do not know, that | hands, on the fourth day he equipped him- 
Samarcand is far, far away from Delhi. It) self for the journey, and collected presents 
is more than a thousand miles, were a car-| suitable to his brother’s dignity. 
rier-dove flying to his love in Delhi from} Having completed these preparations, he 
his cage in Samarcand; and when you come | left the charge of the magazine with his 
to tedious traveling by camels and horses | chief of staff, and set out for his visit to his 
and asses—why, there are rivers and mount-| brother. As is the custom in the East, the 
ains between, and the ways, such as they | caravan encamped a mile from the city to 
are, turn hither and thither, so that the make sure that nothing was forgotten. It 
journey is two thousand miles or more. All occurred to the Samarcand brother, after 
the same, the editor of the Friend of the City | his evening meal, that it would be well to 
dearly loved his brother who edited the | take with him an early copy of the New- 
King of the Age; and afier they had been | Year’s number in advance to his brother, as 
parted twenty years, he felt so strong a de-| they were not yet delivered to the trade. 
sire to see this brother that he directed his | He mounted his horse, therefore, and rode 





chief assistant editor to repair to him at 
Samarcand and to bring him. 

Having taken the advice of this sub-ed- 
itor, who was a more practical person than 
he was, he gave orders to prepare handsome 
presents, such as horses adorned with cost- 
ly jewels, and mamelukes and beautiful vir- 
gins, and the most expensive stuffs of Indic. 
He then wrote a letter to his brother, in 
which he told him how eager he was to see 
him ; and having sealed it and given it to the 
sub-editor, together with the presents, he 
bade him strain his nerves and tuck up his 
skirts and go and return as quickly as pos- 
sible. The sub-editor answered, “I hear, 
and I obey.” He packed his baggage and 
made ready his provisions in three days, 


back to the city, and to save himself from 
| going to the office, he stopped near the 
| gates, at the house of one of his chief con- 
| tributors—a young lady of great promise, 
| whose reputation had been manufactured, 
| indeed, by the King of the Age—to ask her 
| for the “early copy” which had been sent 
to her because she had some verses in it. 
What did he see as he entered the house 
but that this false woman was giving a 
sealed letter to a negro slave. He seized it, 
he tore it open, and found that it was a 
copy of verses which she had written and 
addressed to the Fountain of Light, which 
was the rival magazine in Samarcand. On 
beho!ding this, the world became black be- 
fore his eyes. He said to himself, “If this 





and on the fourth day he departed and went 
toward the wastes and the mountains. He 
traveled night and day. The different news | 
agents in the provinces where he stopped 
came forth to meet him with costly presents 
and gifts of gold and silver, and accounts 
of sales, and orders for back numbers and 
bound volumes, and each news agent aceom- 
panied the sub-editor one day’s journey. 
Thus he continued until he approached the 


A | 
city of Samarcand, when he sent forward a 


messenger to the editor of the King of the 
Age to inform him of his approach. The 
messenger entered the city, inquired the way 


to the office, and introducing himself to the | 


editor, kissed the ground before him, and 
acquainted him with the approach of his 
brother’s sub-editor. On this the editor or- 
dered all his staff, with the proof-readers 
and publishers, to go forth a day’s journey | 
to meet him, and they did so. 
they met him, they welcomed him and walk- 


And when | 


happens when I have not departed from the 
city, what will not this vile woman do while 
I am sojourning with my brother?” He 
then drew his cimeter and cut off her head, 
as she fell at his knees for pardon. He 
took from her table the early copy of the 
King of the Age, gave orders for departure, 
and journeyed to the city of Delhi. 

As they approached Delhi, the Friend of 
the City, or the editor of that journal, came 
out to meet them, and welcomed his brother 
with the utmost delight. He then ordered 
that the city should be decorated for the 
occasion. But the mind of his brother was 
distracted by reflections upon the conduct 
of his favorite contributor. Excessive grief 
took possession of him, and his countenance 
became sallow and his frame emaciated. 
His brother observed these symptoms of a 
mind ill at ease, and asked him the cause. 
“Oh, my brother!” he replied, “I have an 
inward wound;” but he explained not to 
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him the cause. His host then proposed a | than he returned to his palace in disguise, 
great press excurs'on on the Jumna, which | and then, looking from the window as his 
he hoped might cheer his brother’s mind. | brother had done, he saw a like sight: the 
But after all the preparations had been | contributors were all reading their articles, 
made, he was destined to suffer disappoint- | and selling them to Masoud and other edit. 
ment, his brother being so ill that the party | ors of rival magazines. 
proceeded without him. As soon as the editor saw this, he wrote a 
After they had gone, the poor sufferer | note to the chief contributor, and asked her 
from Samarcand sat in his beautiful apart- | to call at the office the next day. So soon as 
ment in his brother’s palace, and to divert | she entered, he charged her with her guilt; 
his mind, looked out into the garden. Scarce- | and before the miserable creature could re- 
ly was the excursion party gone, when a gay | ply, he drew his cimeter and cut off her 
laughing party of young men and women |head. He then sent shorter notes to the 
came into the garden, whom he recognized lesser contributors; and as each one enter- 
at once as being the contributors to his | ed the office, he explained briefly that he 
brother’s magazine, all of whom had been knew all, and, with his own hand, beheaded 
introduced to him at a collation the day | him. He then ordered the porters and jan- 
before. He was interested to see their pro-|itors to throw the heads and bodies into 
ceedings. They entertained themselves in ithe Jumna, and, with his brother’s assist- 
the garden; and the favorite contributor of | ance, he called in a new circle of new con- 
all, a lady celebrated through India for her | tributors, and made up the next number of 
short stories, sat down by a fountain, clapped | the Friend of the City from their poems and 
her hands, and cried, “Masoud! Masoud!” | articles. The director of advertisements 
Now Masoud was the editor of the Pearl of | and of press criticisms manufactured repu- 
Wit, which was an upstart magazine, the | | tations for them all, and the number was 
hated rival of the Friend of the City. In a} | pronounced the most brilliant number of 
moment he came in, led by two mamelukes, | the Friend of the City which had ever been 
who made prostrations before him; and he | published. 
bowed to the chief contributor, and sat od Then the editor sent advance copies to 
her feet. Then she drew from her pocket a | each of these contributors, and asked them 


little roll of vellum, and read to him and to | to call at the office the next morning. As 
all the others a short story of only six thou- | each one called, the editor drew his cime- 
sand words. And all the contributors ap- | ter and cut off the contributor’s head. He 
plauded, some from sympathy and some to! then called the porters and janitors and 


conceal their jealousy. But Masoud ap- | ‘bade them throw the carcasses and heads 
plauded most of all, and took the roll, and | into the Jumna, and proceeded to make up 
hung around her neck a necklace of dia- | the next number. And thus he did for 
monds. Then all the other contributors | three years. 
read articles in turn; and Masoud took an| As the third year passed, however, the as- 
article from each, and to each he gave either | sistant editors began to observe that there 
a purse of gold, or a bracelet, or a diamond, | was a certain difficulty in collecting poems 
according to the reputation before the pub- | and articles. Nay, it was even whispered 
lie of each contributor. Now all these rep-| that in the publication office they feared 
utations had been made by the advertising | that the magazine was losing popularity. 
clerk of the Friend of the City. The rumors from the publication office were 
When, therefore, the Samarcand editor | not often permitted to exhale in the edito- 
saw from his window these shameless pro-|rial rooms. But still there was a suspicion 
ceedings, his heart warmed gladly within | that from the homes of the authors who had 
him. “By Allah!” he exclaimed, “my af-| been cut short so summarily there was go- 
fliction is lighter than this affliction!” His | ing out a sort of public opinion unfavorable 
grief was soothed, and he no longer ab- | to the renewal of subscriptions. As for au- 
stained from food and drink. thors, for some time they presented them- 
And so it fell out that when, after five | selves freely. Each poet and each story 
days, his brother returned from the excur- | writer was quite sure that her communica- 
sion, he was delighted to find that his broth- | tion was so much better than any thing 
er guest was cheerful and well. His face! which had ever been written before that 
had recovered its color, and he ate with ap- | they all moved up to the fatal edge of pub- 
petite. “Oh, my brother!” he cried, “how lication with serenity, each quite sure that 
is this change? Acquaint me with thy con- | for herself the rule would be reversed, and 
dition.” Then his brother took him on one | each quite sure that the others deserved de- 
side, away from the staff, from the mame- capitation. But, as has been said, after three 
lukes and the publishers, and told him all. years the steady supply of articles was a 
The Delhi editor could not believe the tale. | little checked, perhaps because a rumor was 
But the next day he made as if he would go put in circulation by the conductors of the 
on an excursion with the Board of Trade; Pearl of Wit that the editor of the Friend of 
and no sooner had the party left the city the City was crazy, and could not if he would, 
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and weuld not if he could, tell a bad article 
from a good one. 

All these rumors and contingencies made 
the position of the sub-editor very uncom- 
fortable as the third year drew to a close. 
He had to make up each number all the 
same, and he had to direct the chief of the 
advertisements how to make the reputa- 
tions of the authors. But really the authors 
were so short-lived now that the reputations 
were scarcely worth the making. 

Of this remarkable man the name unfor- 
tunately is lost. But, happily for literature 
and for posterity, he had two remarkable 
daughters, of whom the eldest has won an 
extraordinary reputation in the East, where 
she stands, indeed, at the very head of lit- 
erature. At the period with which this his- 
tory deals she was young and beautiful. 
She had a courage above her sex, remark- 
able penetration, and genius unbounded, 
She had read every thing, and her memory 
was so wonderful that of all she had read 
she forgot nothing. She had studied his- 
tory, philosophy, medicine, and the arts, and 
her verses were acknowledged to be better 
than those of the most distinguished poets 
of her time. As has been said, her beauty 
was ravishing, and her amiability and her 
virtue rivaled her wit, her memory, her pru- 
dence, her accomplishments, and her person- 
al loveliness, 

One day, when the sub-editor had white 
paper before him, wondering how he should 
make up the “schedule” for his next num- 
ber, this lovely girl came to him and said, 
“Papa, grant me a boon;” and she kissed 
him. 

And he said, “ A thousand, my darling.” 

“Though they should cost you the half 
of your kingdom, papa?” 

“Though they should cost me the whole, 
my darling,” said the fond father, rashly. 

The girl clapped her hands and cried, 
“Victory! victory! Papa, I want to write 
the first article for the next number of the 
Friend of the City.” 

Oh, how agonized was her poor father! 
How he begged her to release him from his 
fatal promise! but in vain. The girl was 
determined. She had her father’s word, 
and she would not let him go. 

“ Dear child,” he said, “ have you lost your 
senses? You know that the chief cuts off 
the head of each contributor as soon as she 
has received the advance copy of the mag- 
azine. Do you really ask me to offer you 
to the knife ?” 

“Yes, papa,” said the brave girl; “I know 
all the danger that I run, and it does not 
deter me. If I die, my death will be glori- 
ous. If I live, I save my country.” 

And at last the wretched father, driven 
to a partial consent by his daughter’s firm- 
ness, went to the editor-in-chief with the 
schedule of the number for his approval, 





and showed to him that the first article on 
the fatal list, namely, 
“THE TRAVELING MERCHANT,” 
was 
“BY SCHEHEREZADE.” 


The editor knew the name full well, and he 
knew that the author was the sub-editor’s 
daughter. 

“ Dog,” said he, “do you suppose that be- 
cause I am fond of you and use you, I shall 
spare your cursed house more than any oth- 
er house in Delhi ?” 

The poor sub-editor, all in tears, said that 
he had no such hope. 

“Be not deceived,” said the editor. 
“When you bring to me your daughter 
Scheherezade’s article, you take her life 
with your own hands.” 

“Sir,” said the sub-editor, “I hear and I 
obey. My heart will break, but I shall obey 
you. Nature will murmur, but I know my 
place, and you will see that the proofs are 
well read and that my hands do not flinch.” 
The editor accepted his promise, and bade 
him bring the article when he pleased. 

Quite in time for the first or illustrated 
form, the sub-editor brought in the article, 
with a series of spirited illustrations, drawn 
on the block by Dinarzade, the sister of the 
virgin martyr Scheherezade. This cele- 
brated article has never been fully printed 
in Western journals till now, although it 
has attained great celebrity all over the 
world, and has often been printed in abridged 
forms. Tho following is a more complete 
and correct version of it than we have found 
elsewhere: 


THE TRAVELING MERCHANT. 


Once upon a time there was a rich mer- 
chant, wonderfully successful in his deal- 
ings, who had great store of goods of all 
sorts, of money also, and of women, children, 
and all sorts of slaves, as well as of houses, 
warehouses, and lands. And he had this 
wealth not only at home, but in all the 
countries of the world. He had to make 
journeys sometimes, so that he might see 
his factors and correspondents face to face. 
And once, when he was obliged to go and 
collect some money, he took his scrip or 
travel-bag, and packed in it some biscuit 
and some dates of Mecca for provision for 
the journey, because he would have in some 
places to pass over deserts. And so he 
mounted his horse and set out upon his 
journey. God gave him good success in his 
traveling. He came prosperously to the 
place he sought, he finished his business 
prosperously, and prosperously he set out 
upon his return. 

After he had traveled three days toward 
home, the fourth day was very hot. And 
the merchant was so much distressed by the 
heat that he turned aside into a garden by 
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the way-side to rest himself under the shade | 
of some trees he saw there. He made his 
resting-place under the shade of a large nut 
tree, he fastened his horse so that he could 
not run, and then opening his scrip, he took 
out one or two biscuits and a few dates to 
make a meal. He ate the biscuits and the 
dates, and threw the date stones right and 
left upon the ground. Then, having satis- 
fied himself with his frugal repast, he stood 
up and washed himself, and then knelt down 
and said his prayers. 

He had not finished his prayers, but was 
still upon his knees, when he saw before him 
an immense genie, so large that while his 
feet were on the ground, his head was in the 
clouds, and so old that he was white with 
age. He held in his hand a long drawn 
sword, and before the merchant could move, 
the genie cried out to him, 

“Stand up, that I may kill you with this 
sword, as you have killed my son!” 

When the merchant heard these werds of 
horror he was terrified by them as much as 
he had been at the sight of the monster; 
but in the midst of his terror he stammered 
out, “Oh, my lord, what is my crime? why 
do you kill me ?” 

Then the genie replied again, “I will kill 
you, as you have killed my son.” 

Then the merchant said, “ Who has killed 
your son ?” 

And the genie answered, “ You.” 

“Oh, my lord,” said the poor merchant, 
“T never saw your son, and I do not know 
who he is.” 

But the genie said, “ You have killed him.” 

Then the merchant said, “ My lord, by the 
living Allah, I have not killed him. How 
and where and when did I kill him ?” 

The genie answered him, “Did you not 
lie down when you came into the garden? 
Did you not take dates out of your travel- 
bag, did you not eat the dates, and did you 
not throw the stones about, some on the left 
side, and some on the right ?” 

“Tt is true, my lord,” said the merchant ; 
“T did as you say.” 

“Very well,” said the genie, “and so you 
killed my son; for my son was passing by 
just then, and as you threw the date stones, 
one of them struck him and killed him. 
Does not the law say, ‘ Whoso killeth anoth- 
er, shall be killed in turn ?” 

“Verily, this is the law,” said the mer- 
chant; “but indeed, indeed, my lord, I did 
not kill your son; or, if I killed him, I call 
upon Allah to witness, without Whom is no 
might and no wisdom, that I did it unwit- 
tingly. Forgive me, my lord, oh, forgive me 
if I have done this thing!” 

“No,” said the genie; “surely you must 
die.” 





So saying, he seized the merchant and | 
threw him upon the ground. Then he lift- | 
ed his great sword into the air again and | 


held it ready to strike. The poor merchant 
thought of his home and family, of his wives 
and his little ones. He thought he had not 
a moment more to live, and he shed such 
floods of tears that his clothes were wet 
with the moisture. 

He cried again, “There is no power nor 
might but with the infirite Allah alone :” 
and then he repeated the following verses : 


“Time knows two days: 
Of one the face is bright and clear; 
Of one the face is dark and drear. 
“ Life has two sides: 
One is as warm and glad as iight; 
One is as cold and black as night. 
“ Time fooled with me: 
His flattering fingers soothed with magic spell, 
Just while his lying kiss was luring me to hell. 
““Who sneers at me? 
Are not the trees that feel the tempest’s blow 
The stately trees of pride that highest grow ? 
“ Come sail with me: 
See floating corpses on the topmost waves; 
The precious pearls are hid in secret caves. 
“* See the eclipse! 
A thousand stars unquenched forever blaze; 
But sun and moon must hide their brighter rays. 
*“T looked for fruit: 
On branches green and fresh no fruit I found; 
I plucked the fruit from branches sere and browned. 
“Night smiled on me! 
Because I saw the diamonds in the sky, 
Poor fool! I had forgot that death was nigh.” 


When the merchant had finished these 
verses, and had wept to his heart’s content, 
the genie, who had waited through it all, 
said, “It is enough; now I must kill you.” 

“What!” said the merchant, “ will noth- 
ing change you ?” 

“Nothing,” said the genie. 
die.” 


“You must 


“70 BE CONTINUED.” 
These last words were emblazoned in a 
beautiful scroll of Dinarzade’s most perfect 
designing. 


The editor of the Friend of the City was 
not accustomed, himself, to read manu- 
scripts, proofs, or revises, unless the articles 
were his own. He first saw the articles of 
the sub-editor and contributors in plate 
proof. When the plate proofs of this num- 
ber were brought to him, he began at once 
on the story of the merchant. He read it 
with unaffected, not to say unwonted, inter- 
est. When he turned the last page, he said 
to himself, “How ever will she wind it up 
in so few lines?” And when he came to the 
masterpiece of Scheherezade’s success and 
of Dinarzade’s art, he laid down the sheets 
with a mingled feeling not easily described. 
His cruelty was foiled. But of that he 
thought little. His curiosity was piqued. 
A jaded editor of twenty-three years’ ex- 
perience was curious for a dénouement. But 
of this he thought little. For not one mo- 
ment did he think of taking the author’s 
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blood. He saw too clearly the future of the 
magazine. In short, every other emotion 
sank within him before the profound awe 
which overwhelmed his being. 
looked down the ages. He saw that his 
magazine might last forever. For in that | 
series of plate proofs the SERIAL was born. 
From that moment the position of the 
lovely Scheherezade and her accomplished 
sister Dinarzade on that magazine was se- | 
cure. 
years, through one thousand and one num- 
bers, and was known through the East as 
“ Alif-Laila.” Long before it ended, other se- 
rials had been begun, and no citizen of Del- 
hi or the neighborhood ever subscribed for 


the Friend of the City but he continued his | 
subscription for generation after generation. | 


The editor | 


That single serial ran twenty-seven | ¢ 


| The tales of Schehereande heave been os. 
| lected, as is well known, in endless editions 
and translated into all languages. The lan- 
guages of the East are so little understood 
| that the names of the magazines have in 
time been transferred to the two editors. 
| The Friend of the City in Arabic is Shahriar, 
and that name in varied spelling is gene ral- 
ly given to the editor of that print. His 
| brother, by a similar oversight, is usually 
called Shahzeban, which word means the 
| King of the Age. 

But these names are forgotten, as they 
|should be. The name which is remembered 
| is that of the lovely and virtuous Schehere- 
zade, the savior of her country, who, to her 
other titles to the gratitude of men, adds 
this, that she invented the Serial. 





GABRIELLO AND ADRIANA. 
[A DRAMATIC SKETCH HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. | 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 


G. Come hither, Adriana. You and I 
Have lived in Brescia here as lovers—nay, 
Husband and wife—now full three years, or more? 
A, 'Tis more. 
G. You’re right, sweet; ’tis so. 
I never failed to see you at the hour 
We fixed for meeting. If ’twere fine, ’twas well; 
If cold, my love was warm; if stormy, I 
Wrapped my cloak round and smiled, for you were safe; 
And when the piping winds of winter blew 
Sleet and the drenching rain against me, and 
On high the fighting elements cast out 
Their sheeted fires (clearing the middle air 
From pestilence), *twas something cheerful still 
To think o’the after-welcome you would give me. 
But these are trifles. 
A, Not to me. I know 
How constant you have been, love. Have I not 
Confessed it often? 
G. 


In that time 


Often. 

A, Well! then why 
Reinind me thus—thus harshly (for you did)— 
Of what I own to gratefully? 

G. Adriana, 

Last night, ’tis said—the only night when I, 

Since our sweet marriage, have been barred from you— 
The young Count Strozzi visited—your father ; 
Was’t not so? 

A. Yes. 

G. And why was I excluded ? 

A. I had a silly trouble on me. You 
Will laugh when I shall tell you of’t. I hope 
You will indeed laugh, if’'t be but to shame 
Me from my idle fears. I have had a dream— 

r Poor girl! [Smiling.] 

A horrid dream. Sit closer still, 
aad press your palm ’gainst mine. That’s well; but you 
Have quite forgot your usual kiss. 

G. There! 
A, : Oh! 
You press my lip too hard. 

G. Tl try again. 

A. Pshaw! But laugh at me now, dear. I have had 
A horrid dream. Methought we lay together 
Beside this splashing fountain. It was night 
(A sultry night), and overhead the stars 
Kept rolling round and round the moonless skies; 
The noise they uttered in their rushing course 


Was like a serpent’s hiss. Look there, Gabriello; 
Orion’s central star moved then. 
Away, 


G. 
You idle girl! 
A. 


Keep your eye fixed. 

7. Go on. 

a Well, I was lying then, as I am now, 
Within your arms. (How sweet love's pillow is !) 
I looked at you and smiled. I spoke, but you 
Were silent as from fear, and now and then 
Heaved a deep sigh, and trembled. Still the stars 
Went round and round, their circles lessening 
At each revolve. At last one reached the point 
Right o’er your bead, and sank; another came 
(The next in order) and attained the point, 
And sank in night too; then another died: 
Orb after orb came rolling in its round, 
As though impelled within your influence, and 
Died like the first. Saturn alone (he was 
Your natal star) blazed sullenly aloof. 
At last he staggered, with a hideous noise 
As if a globe were cracking, and his rings 
Shook and looked white about him, and a light 
Came shivering from the sphere. But why tell this? 
He died with the rest at last. Then I— 

a. 

A. No, no: would that I had! 
Attentive, too— 


Awoke. 
Now listen, love— 


G. I rest upon your words, 

You tell a dream so prettily. 
I dreamt 

That when the last star died, a thundering noise 
Was heard i’the air, like groans and horrid laughs, 
And shrieks, and syllables in an unknown tongue; 
And over us a mighty pair of wings 
Flapped, and cast damp and sepulchral air, 
And touched the lips with moisture. (But you lay 
Beside me, so I felt no fear.) At last 
There sprang a shadowy thing from out your body, 
And stood in silence by you. It was black, 
But had no visible shape; and yet methought 
Once it spread out two arms (or somewhat like), 
Whereto were fixed vast pinions that dispensed 
An earthy scent about. The Thing was not 
Stone, flesh, nor vapor, but it seemed to be 
A dismal compound of the Elements, 
Huddled by chance together, ere the form 
Of Man was fashioned into beauty, and, 
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Like some most loathsome and unfinished thing, 
ae aside forever. 
So what happened then? 

Z Why, then the Thing breathed on you, and you 

screamed 
And struggled; but it laughed, flapped its chill wings 
Like a vampire, and breathed on you, and then you 
Lay still. 

G. Proceed. 

A, And then the earth did yawn, 
And a chasm near you gaped, and there came forth 
Blue fires, and sounds of death and torture, and 
Curses and shrieks—then solitary laughs; 

And then it seized you roughly in its arms 

(I could not hold you then, dear Gabriello), 
And with what might be called a look, it sprung 
Into the gulf forever. Then I woke. 

G. And is this all? 

A. Is’t not enough? Alas! 

G. Shame, silly girl! Look up and kiss me. So! 
The ghost, you see, hath never harmed my lip, 

And yours grows sweeter daily. 

A, How you fiatter! 
You do the same to others. You were called 
A gallant youth before I knew you. 

G. Ay, 

But not since, Adriana. I have lost 

My name for gallantry: a serious thing. 
Alas! alas! I have half a mind to grieve 
As you did "bout the dream. 

A. Oh, why will you 
Bring that back to my memory? Let us talk 
Of something else. 

G. Why, then, about my dream; 
For I’ve dreamt too; and ‘twas a terrible dream, 
And yet I’m here to laugh at’t. 

A. When did’t happen? 

G. Last night. 

A, And was it of yourself? 

a. Ay, love; 
A fatal sort of matter, too, as you 
Shall learn. I dreamt that— 

A. Was’t about the stars? 

G. No, no, you coward. I— 

Now, as I live, 
Orion’ lights are out! 
Your eyes are dim. 
ab there they are; there. 

de Ay, they are come again. 

G. Well, as you please. Methought I had a fawn, 
Young, white and spotless as the snow that lies 
On inaccessible hills.. I thought I loved 
= deer as I love you, sweet. 

Ay! so much? 

- Why, haply not; but much, that’s certain. So, 
To keep the pretty thing secure, I bought 
A collar of gold, and locked it round its neck; 
And fastening it to me by a chain, I roamed 
For exercise in the forest. The silly fawn 
Frolicked, and tossed its antlered head about, 

And licked my hand at times, and then ’twould browse 

On thyme and fragrant herbs a while. At last, 

Fatigued, I sat on a green hillock that rose 

"Neath a wild orange-tree; the leaves exhaled 

Delightful perfume, and I plucked some flowers 

To make a coronet for my horned fool, 

And flung a leaf or two at times toward it. 

These it would take in its mouth, but liking not 

The taste, cast them away, and then would run 

In sportive anger toward me. This did waste 

Some time. At last, while I was busy with 

My garland, the chain shook, and I did hear 

A sob, like sorrow, from my pretty fawn. 

I looked, and such a picture of affright 

I never saw. Its ears pricked up, its eyes 

(From which a tremulous light came) seemed to start 

From the head, the slight limbs trembled, and the 
flanks 





Heaved up and down as Seals it had been ry 
And the whole form recoiled upon the haunches, 
The fore-feet stretched out, the hinder, bent 
Beneath the body, looked like—what, my love? 
I rey a simile. 

Go on, go on. 

r Well, a black greyhound bitch then started forth : 
Lean ’twas, and like a wolf. 

A, But black ? 

G. Yes, black 
As winter nights are when the heavy win 
Do curtain up the stars. 

A. I do not like 
The color. 

G. Nor the beast, sweet, as you'll find. 
The dog ran toward me— 

Toward the fawn, you mean. 

G. Toward me, my Adriana; that was odd. 

A, But all dreams are, you know. 

G. They are. 
To see you talk thus: some half hour ago 
And you’d have fancied something terrible 
From this poor tale. 

A, 


I like 


True, true. But to the story. 

G. The dog ran toward me with outstretched jaws 
From which the white foam trickled ; its red tongue 
Was curled within the mouth, and every tooth 
Stood bare and grinning at me. Then I shook. 

A, Afraid, my love? 

G. Why, ‘faith, a little frightened. 
I had no power to move, sweet. Then it sprung 
Against my heart. By heaven! I felt a pain 
As if a dagger struck me; and it seized 
My side (my left side, here), and gnawed its way 
In a moment to my heart. The blood gushed out, 
And once, methought, so freely that the dog 
Was blinded with it. But she shook’t away, 
And came with flercer appetite. At last— 
Now hearken, love— 
; I do, I do! 
At last— 
. What then? 
) = 

Ha! speak quickly—then ? 

I woke. 

. Ha! ha! ha! ha! I'll punish you for this. 
And this is really all? 
5 In truth ’tis all. 
Is’t not enough? Will you have more? 
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A, No, no. 
G. Now, Adriana, learn how little hath 
A dream to do with life: and yet life is 
Itself a dream, perhaps. With me it hath 
Been happy, for young Adriana’s mine, 
Whom all the youths of Brescia sought and loved. 
Yet not a dream was that we've had, indeed, 
Should all our hopes be frail, evanishing 
With the coarse mould that pens the spirit up. 
Ob no, no! that’s immortal sure. How fine 
And marvelous that subtle Intellect is! 
Beauty’s creator! It adorns the body, 
And lights it like a star; it shines forever, 
And, like a watch-tower to the infidel, 
Shows there’s a land—to coine. 
A, How grave you are! 
G. Something oppresses me. I'll blow’t away. 
There! look! ’tis gone. Ah! 
A, What’s the matter, love? 
G. Oh, Adriana! Ah, now clasp your arms 
About me, love. My life’s departing. Quick! 
Closer—oh, close! Press harder, sweet; the blood 
Is Specs 4 from my heart. 
Oh, Gabriello! 
aah, speak! Your eyes are fixed. Nay, do not grind 
Your teeth thus—so— 
G. My love— Ah! (Dies.} 
So: that’s well. 
[Faints.] 


A, 
You're easier? Ah! he’s dead! 
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BOOK ITI—MAIDENS CHOOSING. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“T pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and say, ‘”Tis all barren ;’ and so it is: and so 


is all the world to him who will not cultivate the fruits | 


it offers."—Stexne: Sentimental Journey. 


ry\O say that Deronda was romantic would be 
I to misrepresent him; but under his calm and 
somewhat self-repressed exterior there was a fer- 
yor which made him easily find poetry and ro- 
mance among the events of every-day life. And 
perhaps poetry and romance are as plentiful as 
ever in the world, except for those phlegmatic 
natures who I suspect would in any age have re- 
garded them as a dull form of erroneous think- 
ing. They exist very easily in the same room 
with the microscope, and even in railway car- 
riages: what banishes them is the vacuum in 
gentleman and lady passengers. How should 
all the apparatus of heaven and earth, from the 
farthest firmament to the tender bosom of the 
mother who nourished us, make poetry for a 
mind that has no movements of awe and tender- 
ness, no sense of fellowship which thrills from 
the near to the distant, and back again from the 
distant to the near ? 

To Deronda this event of finding Mirah was as 
heart-stirring as any thing that befell Orestes or 
Rinaldo. 


Mirah on the river-brink, with the fresh and fresh 
vividness which belongs to emotive memory. 
When he took up a book to try and dull this ur- 
gency of inward vision, the printed words were 
no more than a net-work through which he saw 
and heard every thing as clearly as before—saw 
not only the actual events of two hours, but pos- 
sibilities of what had been and what might be 
which those events were enough to feed with the 
warm blood of passionate hope and fear. Some- 
thing in his own experience caused Mirah’s search 
after her mother to lay hold with peculiar force 
on his imagination. The first prompting of sym- 
pathy was to aid her in the search: if given per- 
sons were extant in London, there were ways of 
finding them, as subtle as scientific experiment, 
the right machinery being set at work. But here 
the mixed feelings which belonged to Deronda’s 
kindred experience naturally transfused them- 
selves into his anxiety on behalf of Mirah. 

The desire to know his own mother, or to know 
about her, was constantly haunted with dread; 
and in imagining what might befall Mirah, it 
quickly occurred to him that finding the mother 
and brother from whom she had been parted 
when she was a little one might turn out to be a 
calamity. When she was in the boat she said 
that her mother and brother were good; but the 
goodness might have been chiefly in her own ig- 
norant innocence and yearning memory, and the 
ten or twelve years since the parting had been 





He sat up half the night, living again | 
through the moments since he had first discerned | 





time enough for much worsening. Spite of his 
strong tendency to side with the objects of prej- 
udice, and in general with those who got the 
worst of it, his interest had never been practically 
drawn toward existing Jews, and the facts he 
knew about them, whether they walked conspic- 
uous in fine apparel or lurked in by-streets, were 
chiefly of the sort most repugnant to him. Of 
learned and accomplished Jews he took it for 
granted that they had dropped their religion, and 
wished to be merged in the people of their native 
lands. Scorn flung at a Jew as such would have 
roused all his sympathy in griefs of inheritance ; 
but the indiscriminate scorn of a race will often 
strike a specimen who has well earned it on his 
own account, and might fairly be gibbeted as a 
rascally son of Adam. It appears that the Car- 
ibs, who know little of theology, regard thieving 
as a practice peculiarly connected with Christian 
tenets, and probably they could allege experiment- 
al grounds for this opinion. Deronda could not 
escape (who can ?) knowing ugly stories of Jewish 
characteristics and occupations ; and though one 
of his favorite protests was against the severance 
of past and present history, he was like others who 
shared his protest, in never having cared to reach 
any more special conclusions about actual Jews 
than that they retained the virtues and vices of a 
long-oppressed race. But now that Mirah’s long- 
ing roused his mind to a closer survey of details, 
very disagreeable images urged themselves of 
what it might be to find out this middle-aged 
Jewess and her son. To be sure, there was the 
exquisite refinement and charm of the creature 
herself to make a presumption in favor of her 
immediate kindred, but—he must wait to know 
more: perhaps through Mrs. Meyrick he might 
gather some guiding hints from Mirah’s own lips. 
Her voice, her accent, her looks, all the sweet 
purity that clothed her as with a consecrating 
garment, made him shrink the more from giving 
her, either ideally or practically, an association 
with what was hateful or contaminating. But 
these fine words with which we fumigate and be- 
cloud unpleasant facts are not the language in 
which we think. Deronda’s thinking went on in 
rapid images of what might be: he saw himself 
guided by some official scout into a dingy street ; 
he entered through a dim doorway, and saw a 
hawk-eyed woman, rough-headed and unwashed, 
cheapening a hungry girl’s last bit of finery; or 
in some quarter only the more hideous for being 
smarter, he found himself under the breath of a 
young Jew, talkative and familiar, willing to show 
his acquaintance with gentlemen’s tastes, and not 
fastidious in any transactions with which they 
would favor him—and so on through the brief 
chapter of his experience in this kind. Excuse 
him: his mind was not apt to run spontaneously 
into insulting ideas, or to practice a form of wit 
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which identifies Moses with the advertisement 
sheet; but he was just now governed by dread, 
and if Mirah’s parents had been Christian, the 
chief difference would have been that his fore- 
bodings would have been fed with wider knowl- 


edge. It was the habit of his mind to connect 
dread with unknown parentage, and in this case 
as well as his own there was enough to make the 
connection reasonable, 

But what was to be done with Mirah? She 
needed shelter and protection in the fullest sense, 
and all his chivalrous sentiment roused itself to 
insist that the sooner and the more fully he could 
engage for her the interest of others besides him- 
self, the better he should fulfill her claims on him. 
He had no right to provide for her entirely, 
though he might be able to do so; the very depth 
of the impression she had produced made him 
desire that she should understand herself to be 
entirely independent of him; and vague visions of 
the future, which he tried to dispel as fantastic, 
left their influence in an anxiety, stronger than 
any motive he could give for it, that those who 
saw his actions closely should be acquainted from 
the first with the history of his relation to Mirah. 
He had learned to hate secrecy about the grand 
ties and obligations of his life—to hate it the 
more because a strong spell of interwoven sensi- 
bilities hindered him from breaking such secrecy. 
Deronda had made a vow to himself that, since 
the truths which disgrace mortals are not all of 
their own making, the truth should never be 
made a disgrace to another by his act. He was 
not without terror lest he should break this vow, 
and fall into the apologetic philosophy which ex- 
plains the world into containing nothing better 
than one’s own conduct. 

At one moment he resolved to tell the whole of 
his adventure to Sir Hugo and Lady Mallinger 
the next morning at breakfast, but the possibility 
that something quite new might reveal itself on 
his next visit to Mrs. Meyrick’s checked this im- 
pulse, and he finally went to sleep on the con- 
clusion that he would wait until that visit had 
been made. 

—_—————. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Tt will hardly be denied that even in this frail and 
corrupted world we sometimes meet persons who, in 
their very mien and aspect, as well as in the whole 
habit of life, manifest such a signature and stamp of 
virtue as to make our judgment of them a matter of 
intuition rather than the result of continued examina- 
tion.”"—ALExanpER Knox: quoted in Southey’s Life 
of Wesley. 

Miran said that she had slept well that night; 
and when she came down in Mab’s black dress, 
her dark hair ‘curling in fresh fibrils as it grad- 
ually dried from its plenteous bath, she looked 
like one who was beginning to take comfort after 
the long sorrow and watching which had paled 
her cheek and made deep blue semicircles under 
her eyes. It was Mab who carried her breakfast 
and ushered her down—with some pride in the 
effect produced by a pair of tiny felt slippers 
which she had rushed out to buy because there 
were no shoes in the house small enough for 
Mirah, whose borrowed dress ceased about her 
ankles and displayed the cheap clothing that, 
moulding itself on her feet, seemed an adornment 
as choice as the sheaths of buds. The farthing 
buckles were bijoux. 











“Oh, if you please, mamma !” cried Mab, clasp. 
ing her hands and stooping toward Mirah’s feet 
as she entered the parlor. “ Look at the slippers. 
how beautifully they fit! I declare she is like 
the Queen Budoor—‘two delicate feet, the work 
of the protecting and all-recompensing Creator, 
support her; and I wonder how they can sustain 
what is above them.’” 

Mirah looked down at her own feet in a child. 
like way, and then smiled at Mrs. Meyrick, who 
was saying inwardly, “One could hardly imagine 
this creature having an evil thought. But wise 
people would tell me to be cautious.” She re. 
turned Mirah’s smile and said, “I fear the feet 
have had to sustain their burden a little too often 
lately. But to-day she will rest and be my com. 
panion.” 

“And she will tell you so many things and I 
shall not hear them!” grumbled Mab, who felt 
herself in the first volume of a delightful romance, 
and obliged to miss some chapters because she 
had to go to pupils. 

Kate had already gone to make sketches along 
the river, and Amy was away on business errands, 
It was what the mother wished, to be alone with 
this stranger, whose story must be a sorrowful 
one, yet was needful to be told. 

The small front parlor was as good as a temple 
that morning. The sunlight was on the river, and 
soft air came in through the open window; the 
walls showed a glorious silent cloud of witnesses 
—the Virgin soaring amidst her cherubic escort; 
grand Melancholia with her solemn universe ; the 
Prophets and Sibyls; the School of Athens; the 
Last Supper; mystic groups where far-off ages 
made one moment ; grave Holbein and Rembrandt 
heads ; the Tragic Muse ; last-century children at 
their musings or their play; Italian poets—all 
were there through the medium of a little black 
and white. The neat mother who had weathered 
her troubles, and come out of them with a face 
still cheerful, was sorting colored wools for her 
embroidery. Hafiz purred on the window-ledge, 
the clock on the mantel-piece ticked without hur- 
ry, and the occasional sound of wheels seemed to 
lic outside the more massive central quiet. Mrs. 
Meyrick thought that this quiet might be the best 
invitation to speech on the part of her companion, 
and chose not to disturb it by remark. Mirah 
sat opposite in her former attitude, her hands 
clasped on her lap, her ankles crossed, her eyes 
at first traveling slowly over the objects around 
her, but finally resting with a sort of placid rev- 
erence on Mrs. Meyrick. At length she began to 
speak softly. 

“T remember my mother’s face better than any 
thing; yet I was not seven when I was taken 
away, and I am nineteen now.” 

“T can understand that,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
“There are sonte earliest things that last the 
longest.” 

“Oh yes, it was the earliest. I think my life 
began with waking up and loving my mother’s 
face: it was so near to me, and her arms were 
round me, and she sang to me. One hymn she 
sang so often! so often! and then she taught me 
to sing it with her: it was the first I ever sang. 
They were always Hebrew hymns she sang; and 
because I never knew the meaning of the words, 
they seemed full of nothing but our love and 
happiness. When I lay in my little bed and it 


| was all white above me, she used to bend over 
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me between me and the white, and sing in a sweet 
low voice. I can dream myself back into that 
time when I am awake, and often it comes back 
to me in my sleep—my hand is very little, I put 
it up to her face, and she kisses it. Sometimes 
in my dream I begin to tremble and think that 
we are both dead; but then I wake up, and my 
hand lies like this, and for a moment I hardly 
know myself. But if I could see my mother 
again, I should know her.” 

“You must expect some change after twelve 
years,” said Mrs, Meyrick, gently. “See my gray 
hair: ten years ago it was bright brown. The 
days and the months pace over us like restless 
little birds, and leave the marks of their feet 
backward and forward; especially when they are 
like birds with heavy hearts—then they tread 
heavily.” 

“Ah, I am sure her heart has been heavy for 
want of me. But to feel her joy if we could meet 
again, and I could make her know how I love her, 
and give her deep comfort after all her mourn- 
ing! If that could be, I should mind nothing; 
I should be glad that I have lived through my 
trouble. I did despair. The world seemed miser- 
able and wicked ; none helped me so that I could 
bear their looks and words ; I felt that my moth- 
er was dead, and death was the only way to her. 
But then in the last moment—yesterday, when 
I longed for the water to close over me—and I 
thought that death was the best image of mercy 
—then goodness came to me living, and I felt 
trust in the living. And—it is strange—but I 
began to hope that she was living too. And now 
[ am with you—here—this morning, peace and 
hope have come into me like a flood. I want 
nothing; I can wait; because I hope and believe 
and am grateful—oh, so grateful! You have not 
thought evil of me—you have not despised me.” 

Mirah spoke with low-toned fervor, and sat as 
still as a picture all the while. 

“Many others would have felt as we do, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Meyrick, feeling a mist come over 
her eyes as she looked at her work. 

“But I did not meet them—they did not come 
to me.” 

“How was it that you were taken from your 
mother ?”” 

“Ah, I am a long while coming to that. It is 
dreadful to speak of, yet I must tell you—I must 
tell you every thing. My father—it was he who 
took me away. I thought we were only going on 
a little journey, and I was pleased. There was a 
box with all my little things in. But we went on 
board a ship, and got farther and farther away 
from the land. Then I was ill; and I thought it 
would never end—it was the first misery, and it 
seemed endless. But at last we landed. I knew 
nothing then, and believed what my father said. 
He comforted me, and told me I should go back 
to my mother. But it was America we had reach- 
ed, and it was long years before we came back 
to Europe. At first I often asked my father 
when we were going back; and I tried to learn 
writing fast, because I wanted to write to my 
mother; but one day, when he found me trying 
to write a letter, he took me on his knee and told 
me that my mother and brother were dead ; that 
was why we did not go back. I remember my 
brother a little ; he carried me once; but he was 
not always at home. I believed my father when 
he said that they were dead. I saw them under 





the earth when he said they were there, with their 
eyes forever closed. I never thought of its not 
being true; and I used to cry every night in my 
bed for a long while. Then when she came so 
often to me in my sleep, I thought she must be 
living about me though I could not always see 
her; and that comforted me. I was never afraid 
in the dark because of that; and very often in 
the day I used to shut my 2yes and bury my face 
and try to see her and to hear her singing. I 
came to do that at last without shutting my eyes.” 

Mirah paused with a sweet content in her face, 
as if she were having a happy vision, while she 
looked out toward the river. 

“Still your father was not unkind to you, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Meyrick, after a minute, anxious 
to recail her. 

“No; he petted me, and took pains to teach 
me. He was an actor; and I found out, after, 
that the ‘Coburg’ I used to hear of his going to 
at home was a theatre. But he had more to do 
with the theatre than acting. He had not always 
been an actor; he had been a teacher, and knew 
many languages. His acting was not very good, 
I think; but he managed the stage, and wrote 
and translated plays. An Italian lady, a singer, 
lived with us a long time. They both taught me; 
and I had a master besides, who made me learn 
by heart and recite. I worked quite hard, though 
I was so little; and I was not nine when I first 
went on the stage. I could easily learn things, 
and I was not afraid. But then and ever since 
I hated our way of life. My father had money, 
and we had finery about us in a disorderly way ; 
always there were men and women coming and 
going, there was loud laughing and disputing, 
strutting, snapping of fingers, jeering, faces I did 
not like to look at—though many petted and ca- 
ressed me. But then I remembered my moth- 
er. Even at first, when I understood nothing, I 
shrank away from all those things outside me 
into companionship with thoughts that were not 
like them; and I gathered thoughts very fast, 
because I read many things—plays and poetry, 
Shakspeare and Schiller, and learned evil and 
good. My father began to believe that I might 
be a great singer: my voice was considered won- 
derful for a child; and he had the best teaching 
for me. But it was painful that he boasted of me, 
and set me to sing for show at any minute, as if 
I had been a musical box. Once when I was ten 
years old, I played the part of a little girl who had 
been forsaken and did not know it, and sat singing 
to herself while she played with flowers. I did it 
without any trouble; but the clapping and all the 
sounds of the theatre were hateful to me; and I 
never liked the praise I had, because it seemed all 
very hard and unloving: I missed the love and 
the trust I had been born into. I made a life in 
my own thoughts quite different from every thing 
about me: I chose what seemed to me beautiful 
out of the plays and every thing, and made my 
world out of it; and it was like a sharp knife 
always grazing me that we had two sorts of life 
which jarred so with each other—women looking 
good and gentle on the stage, and saying good 
things as if they felt them, and directly after I saw 
them with coarse, ugly manners. My father some- 
times noticed my shrinking ways; and Signora 
said one day when I had been rehearsing, ‘ She 
will never be an artist: she has no notion of be- 
ing any body but herself. That does very well 
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now, but by-and-by you will see—she will have 
no more face and action than a singing-bird.’ 
My father was angry, and they quarreled. I sat 
alone and cried, because what she had said was 
like a long unhappy future unrolled before me. 
I did not want to be an artist; but this was what 
my father expected of me. After a while Signora 
left us, and a governess used to come and give 
me lessons in different things, because my father 
began to be afraid of my singing too much; but 
I still acted from time to time. Rebellious feel- 
ings grew stronger in me, and I wished to get 
away from this life; but I could not tell where to 
go, and I dreaded the world. Besides, I felt it 
would be wrong to leave my father: I dreaded 
doing wrong, for I thought I might get wicked 
and hateful to myself, in the same way that many 
others seemed hateful to me. For so long, so 
long, I had never felt my outside world happy; 
and if I got wicked I should lose my world of 
happy thoughts where my mother lived with me. 
That was my childish notion all through those 
years. Oh, how long they were!” 

Mirah fell to musing again. 

“Had you no teaching about what was your 
duty ?” said Mrs. Meyrick. She did not like to 
say “religion” —finding herself on inspection 
rather dim as to what the Hebrew religion might 
have turned into at this date. 

“No—only that I ought to do what my father 
wished. He did not follow our religion at New 
York, and I think he wanted me not to know 
much about it. But because my mother used to 
take me to the synagogue, and I remembered 
sitting on her knee and looking through the rail- 
ing and hearing the chanting and singing, I 
longed to go. One day when I was quite small 
I slipped out and tried to find the synagogue, 
but I lost myself a long while, till a peddler 
questioned me and took me home. My father, 
missing me, had been in much fear, and was 
very angry. I too had been so frightened at 
losing myself that it was long before I thought 
of venturing out again. But after Signora left 
us we went to rooms where our landlady was a 
Jewess and observed her religion. I asked her 
to take me with her to the synagogue; and I 
read in her prayer-books and Bible, and when I 
had money enough I asked her to buy me books 
of my own, for these books seemed a closer com- 
panionship with my mother: I knew that she 
must have looked at the very words and said 
them. In that way I have come to know a little 
of our religion, and the history of our people, be- 
sides piecing together what I read in plays and 
other books about Jews and Jewesses ; because I 
was sure that my mother obeyed her religion. I 
had left off asking my father about her. It is 
very dreadful to say it, but I began to disbelieve 
him. I had found that he did not always tell the 
truth, and made promises without meaning to 
keep them; and that raised my suspicion that 
my mother and brother were still alive though 
he had told me that they were dead. For in go- 
ing over the past again and again as I got older 
and knew more, I felt sure that my mother had 
been deceived, and had expected to see us back 
again after a very little while; and my father’s 
taking me on his knee and telling me that my 
mother and brother were both dead seemed to 
me now nothipg but a bit of acting, to set my 
mind at rest. The cruelty of that falsehood sank 








into me, and I hated all untruth because of it, | 
wrote to my mother secretly: I knew the street— 
Colman Street—where we lived, and that it was 

near Blackfriars Bridge and the Coburg, and that 

our name was Cohen then, though my father 

called us Lapidoth, because, he said, it was a 

name of his forefathers in Poland. I sent my let. 

ter secretly; but no answer came, and I thought 
there was no hope for me. Our life in America 
did not last much longer. My father suddenly 
told me we were to pack up and go to Hamburg, 

and I was rather glad. I hoped we might get 
among a different sort of people, and I knew 
German quite well—some German plays almost 

all by heart. My father spoke it better. than he 
spoke English. I was thirteen then, and I seem- 
ed to myself quite old—I knew so much, and yet 

so little. I think other children can not feel as 
I did. I had often wished that I had been 
drowned when I was going away from my moth- 
er. But I set myself to obey and suffer: what 
else could Ido? One day when we were on our 
voyage, a new thought came into my mind. | 
was not very ill that time, and I kept on deck a 
good deal. My father acted and sang and joked 
to amuse people on board, and I used often to 
overhear remarks about him. One day, when I 
was looking at the sea and nobody took notice of 
me, I overheard a gentleman say, ‘Oh, he is one 
of those clever Jews—a rascal, I shouldn’t won 

der. There’s no race like them for cunning in 
the men and beauty in the women. I wonder 
what market he means that daughter for.’ When 
I heard this, it darted into my mind that the un- 
happiness in my life came from my being a Jew- 
ess, and that always, to the end, the world would 
think slightly of me, and that I must bear it, for 
I should be judged by that name; and it com- 
forted me to believe that my suffering was part 
of the affliction of my people—my part in the long 
song of mourning that has been going on through 
ages and ages. For if many of our race were 
wicked and made merry in their wickedness, what 
was that but part of the affliction borne by the just 
among them, who were despised for the sins of 
their brethren ?——But you have not rejected me.” 

Mirah had changed her tone in this last sen- 
tence, having suddenly reflected that at this mo- 
ment she had reason not for complaint but for 
gratitude. 

“ And we will try to save you from being judged 
unjustly by othegs, my poor child,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick, who had now given up all attempt at 
going on with her work, and sat listening with 
folded hands and a face hardly less eager than 
Mab’s would have been. ‘Goon, goon: tell me 
all.” 

“ After that we lived in different towns—Ham- 
burg and Vienna the longest. I began to study 
singing again, and my father always got money 
about the theatres. I think he brought a good 
deal of money from America: I never knew why 
we left. For some time he was in great_spirits 
about my singing, and he made me rehearse parts 
and act continually. He looked forward to my 


coming out in the opera. But by-and-by it seemed 
that my voice would never be strong enough—it 
did not fulfill its promise. My master at Vienna 
said, ‘Don’t strain it further: it will never do for 
the public: it is gold, but a thread of gold dust.’ 
My father was bitterly disappointed : we were not 
I think I have not quite 


so well off at that time. 
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told you what I felt about my father. I knew he | secenes—it was all so much worse than when I 


was fond of me and meant to indulge me, and that | was a little girl. 


made me afraid of hurting him; but he always 
mistook what would please me and give me happi- 
ness. It was his nature to take every thing lightly; 
and I soon left off asking him any question about 
things that I cared for much, because he always 
turned them off with a joke. He would even 
ridicule our own people; and once when he had 
been imitating their movements and their tones in 
praying, only to make others laugh, I could not 
restrain myself—for I always had an anger in my 
heart about my mother—and when we were alone 
I said, ‘ Father, you ought not to mimic our own 
people before Christians who mock them: would 
it not be bad if I mimicked you, that they might 
mock you?’ But he only shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed and pinched my chin, and said, ‘ You 
couldn’t do it, my dear.’ It was this way of turn- 
ing off every thing, that made a great wall be- 
tween me and my father, and whatever I felt 
most I took the most care to hide from him. For 
there were some things—when they were laughed 
at I could not bear it: the world seemed like a 
hell to me. Is this world and all the life upon it 
only like a farce or a vaudeville, where you find 
no great meanings? Why, then, are tiere trag- 
edies and grand operas, where men do difficult 
things and choose to suffer? I think it is silly to 
speak of all things as a joke. And I saw that 
his wishing me to sing the greatest music, and 
parts in grand operas, was only wishing for what 
would fetch the greatest price. That hemmed in 
my gratitude for his affectionateness, and the ten- 
derest feeling I had toward him was pity. Yes, 
I did sometimes pity him. He had aged and 
I 


changed. Now he was no longer so lively. 
thought he seemed worse—less good to others 


and to me. Every now and then in the latter 
years his gayety went away suddenly, and he 
would sit at home silent and gloomy; or he would 
come in and fiing himself down and sob, just as 
I have done myself when I have been in trouble. 
If I put my hand on his knee and said, ‘ What is 
the matter, father?’ he would make no answer, 
but would draw my arm round his neck and put 
his arm round me, and go on crying. There nev- 
er came any confidence between us; but, oh! I 
was sorry forhim. At those moments I knew he 
must feel his life bitter, and I pressed my cheek 
against his head and prayed. Those moments 
were what most bound me to him; and I used to 
think how much my mother once loved him, else 
she would not have married him. 

“But soon there came the dreadful time. We 
had been at Pesth and we came back to Vienna. 
In spite of what my master Leo had said, my 
father got me an engagement, not at the opera, 
but to take singing parts at a suburb theatre in 
Vienna. He had nothing to do with the theatre 
then; I did not understand what he did, but I 
think he was continually at a gambling house, 
though he was careful always about taking me to 
the theatre. I was very miserable. The plays I 
acted in were detestable to me. Men came about 
us and wanted to talk to me: women and men 
seemed to look at me with a sneering smile: it 
was no better than a fiery furnace. Perhaps I 
make it worse than it was—you don’t know that 
life ; but the glare and the faces, and my having 
to go on and act and sing what I hated, and then 
see people who came to stare at me behind the 


| 





I went through with it; I did 
it; I had set my mind to obey my father and 
work, for I saw nothing better that I could do. 
But I felt that my voice was getting weaker, and 
I knew that my acting was not good except when 
it was not really acting, but the part was one 
that I could be myself in, and some feeling with- 
in me carried me along. That was seldom. 
“Then, in the midst of all this, the news came 
to me one morning that my father had been taken 
to prison, and he had sent forme. He did not tell 
me the reason why he was there, but he ordered 
me to go to an address he gave me, to see a Count 
who would be able to get him released. The ad- 
dress was to some public rooms, where I was to 
ask for the Count, and beg him to come to my 
father. I found him, and recognized him as a 
gentleman whom I had seen the other night for 
the first time behind the scenes. That agitated 
me, for I remembered his way of looking at me 
and kissing my hand—I thought it was in mock- 
ery. But I delivered my errand, and he promised 
to go immediately to my father, who came home 
again that very evening, bringing the Count with 
him. I now began to feel a horrible dread of this 
man, for he worried me with his attentions; his 
eyes were always on me: I felt sure that what- 
ever else there might be in his mind toward me, 
below it all there was scorn for the Jewess and 
the actress. And when he came to me the next 
day in the theatre and would put my shawl round 
me, a terror took hold of me; I saw that my fa- 
ther wanted me to look pleased. The Count was 
neither very young nor very old: his hair and 
eyes were pale; he was tall and walked heavily; 
and his face was heavy and grave except when 
he looked at me. He smiled at me, and his smile 
went through me with horror: I could not tell 
why he was so much worse to me than other men. 
Some feelings are like our hearing: they come as 
sounds do, before we know their reason. My fa- 
ther talked to me about him when we were alone, 
and praised him—said what a good friend he had 
been. I said nothing, because I supposed he had 
got my father out of prison. When the Count 
came again, my father left the room. He asked 
me if I liked being on the stage. I said No, I 
only acted in obedience to my father. He always 
spoke French, and called me petit ange and such 
things, which I felt insulting. I knew he meant 
to make love to me, and I had it firmly in my 
mind that a nobleman, and one who was not a Jew, 
could have no love for me that was not half con- 
tempt. But then he told me that I need not act 
any longer; he wished me to visit him at his 
beautiful place, where I might be queen of every 
thing. It was difficult to me to speak, I felt so 
shaken with anger: I could only say, ‘I would 
rather stay on the stage forever,’ and I left him 
there. Hurrying out of the room, I saw my father 
sauntering in the passage. My heart was crushed. 
I went past him and locked myself up. It had 
sunk into me that my father was in a conspiracy 
with that man against me. But the next day he 
persuaded me to come out: he said that I had 
mistaken every thing, and he would explain: if I 
did not come out and act and fulfill my engage- 
ment, we should be ruined and he must starve. 
So I went on acting, and for a week or more the 
Count never came near me. My father changed 
our lodgings, and kept at home except when he 
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went to the theatre with me. He began one day 
to speak discouragingly of my acting, and say I 
could never go on singing in public—I should 
lose my voice—I ought to think of my future, and 
not put my nonsensical feelings between me and 
my fortune. He said,‘ What will you do? You 
will be brought down to sing and beg at people’s 
doors. You have had a splendid offer, and ought 
to accept it.’ I could not speak: a horror took 
possession of me when I thought of my mother 
and of him. I fe!t for the first time that I should 
not do wrong to leave him. But the next day he 
told me that he had put an end to my engagement 
at the theatre, and that we were to go to Prague. 
I was getting suspicious of every thing, and my 
will was hardening to act against him. It took us 
two days to pack and get ready; and I had it in 
my mind that I might be obliged to run away 
from my father, and then I would come to Lon- 
don and try if it were possible to find my mother. 
I had a little money, and I sold some things to 
get more. I packed a few clothes in a little 
bag that I could carry with me, and I kept my 
mind on the watch. My father’s silence—his let- 
ting drop that subject of the Count’s offer—made 
me feel sure that there was a plan against me. 
I felt as if it had been a plan to také me to a 
mad-house. I once saw a picture of a mad-house, 
that I could never forget; it seemed to me very 
much like some of the life I had seen—the peo- 
ple strutting, quarreling, leering—the faces with 
cunning and malice in them. It was my will to 
keep myself from wickedness, and I prayed for 
help. I had seen what despised women were: 
and my heart turned against my father, for I saw 
always behind him that man who made me shud- 
der. You will think I had not enough reason for 
my suspicions, and perhaps I had not, outside my 
own feeling; but it seemed to me that my mind 
had been lit up, and all that might be stood out 
clear and sharp. If I slept, it was only to see 
the same sort of things, and I could hardly sleep 
at all. Through our journey I was every where 
on the watch. I don’t know why, but it came 
before me like a real event, that my father would 
suddenly leave me and I should find myself with 
the Count where I could not get away from him. 
I thought God was warning me: my mother’s 
voice was in my soul. It was dark when we 
reached Prague, and though the strange bunches 
of lamps were lit, it was difficult to distinguish 
faces as we drove along the street. My father 
chose to sit outside—he was always smoking now 
—and I watched every thing in spite of the dark- 
ness. I do believe I could see better then than 
ever I did before: the strange clearness within 
seemed to have got outside me. It was not my 
habit to notice faces and figures much in the 
street ; but this night I saw every one; and when 
we passed before a great hotel, I caught sight 
only of a back that was passing in—the light of 
the great bunch of lamps a good way off fell on 
it. I knew it—before the face was turned, as it 
fell into shadow, I knew who it was. Help came 
to me. I feel sure help came to me. I did not 
sleep that night. I put on my plainest things— 


the cloak and hat I have worn ever since; and I 
sat watching for the light and the sound of the 
doors being unbarred. Some one rose early—at 
four o’clock—to go to the railway. That gave 
I slipped out with my little bag 
I had 


me courage. 
under my cloak, and none noticed me. 








been a long while attending to the railway guide 
that I might learn the way to England; ‘and be. 
fore the sun had risen I was in the train for Dres. 
den. Then I cried for joy. I didnot know wheth. 
er my money would last out, but I trusted. I could 
sell the things in my bag, and the little rings in 
my ears, and I could live on bread only. My 
only terror was lest my father should follow me. 
But I never paused. I came on, and on, and on, * 
only eating bread now and then. When I got to 
Brussels, I saw that I should not have enough 
money, and I sold all that I could sell; but here 
a strange thing happened. Putting my hand into 
the pocket of my cloak, I found a half napoleon. 
Wondering and wondering how it came there, I 
remembered that on the way from Cologne there 
was a young workman sitting against me. I was 
frightened at every one, and did not like to be 
spoken to. At first he tried to talk, but when he 
saw that I did not like it, he left off. It was a 
long journey; I ate nothing but a bit of bread, 
and he once offered me some of the food he 
brought in, but I refused it. I do believe it was 
he who put that bit of gold in my pocket. With- 
out it I could hardly have got to Dover, and I did 
walk a good deal of the way from Dover to Lon- 
don. I knew I should look like a miserable beg- 
gar-girl. I wanted not to look very miserable, 
because if I found my mother it would grieve her 
to see me so. But, oh! how vain my hope was that 
she would be there to see me come! As soon as 
I set foot in London, I began to ask for Lambeth 
and Blackfriars Bridge, but they were a long way 
off, and I went wrong. At last I got to Black- 
friars Bridge and asked for Colman Street. Peo- 
ple shook their heads. None knew it. I saw it 
in my mind—our door-steps, and the white tiles 
hung in the windows, and the large brick build- 
ing opposite with wide doors. But there was 
nothing like it. At last when I asked a trades- 
man where the Coburg Theatre and Colman Street 
were, he said, ‘Oh, my little woman, that’s all 
done away with. The old streets have been pull- 
ed down ; every thing is new.’ I turned away, 
and felt as if death had laid a hand on me. He 
said: ‘Stop, stop! young woman; what is it you’re 
wanting with Colman Street, eh ?’? meaning well, 
perhaps. But his tone was what I could not bear; 
and how could I tell him what I wanted? I felt 
blinded and bewildered with a sudden shock. I 
suddenly felt that I was very weak and weary, and 
yet where could I go? for I looked so poor and 
dusty, and had nothing with me—I looked like a 
street beggar. And I was afraid of all places 
where I could enter. Ilost my trust. I thought I 
was forsaken. It seemed that I had been in a fe- 
ver of hope—delirious—all the way from Prague: 
I thought that I was helped, and I did nothing 
but strain my mind forward and think of finding 
my mother; and now—there I stood in a strange 
world. All who saw me would think ill of me, 
and I must herd with beggars. I stood on the 
bridge and looked along the river. People were 
going on to a steamboat. Many of them seemed 
poor, and I felt as if it would be a refuge to get 
away from the streets: perhaps the boat would 
take me where I could soon get into a solitude. I 
had still some pence left, and I bought a loaf when 
I went on the boat. I wanted to have a little time 
and strength to think of life and death. How could 
I live? And now, again, it seemed that if ever I 
were to find my mother again, death was the way 
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toher. late, that I might have strength to think. | I might enter into. 
The boat set me down at a place along the river | 


—I don’t know where—and it was late in the 
evening. I found some large trees apart from 
the road and I sat down under them that I might 
rest through the night. Sleep must have soon 
come to me, and when I awoke it was morning. 
The birds were singing, the dew was white about 
me, I felt chill and, oh! so lonely! I got up and 
walked and followed the river a long way, and then 
turned back again. There was no reason why I 
should go any where. The world about me seemed 
like a vision that was hurrying by while I stood 
still with my pain. My thoughts were stronger 
than I was: they rushed in and forced me to see 
all my life from the beginning: ever since I was 
carried away from my mother I had felt myself a 
lost child taken up and used by strangers, who did 
not care what my life was to me, but only what I 
could do for them. It seemed all a weary wander- 
ing and heart-loneliness—as if I had been forced 
to go to merry-makings without the expectation 
of joy. And now it was worse. I was lost again, 
and I dreaded lest any stranger should notice me 
and speak to me. I had a terror of the world. 
None knew me; all would mistake me. I had 
seen so many in my life who made themselves 
glad with scorning, and laughed at another’s 
shame. What could I do? This life seemed to 
be closing in upon me with a wall of fire—every 
where there was scorching that made me shrink. 
The high sunlight made me shrink. And I be- 
gan to think that my despair was the voice of 
God telling me to die. But it would take me 
long to die of hunger. Then I thought of my 
People, how they had been driven from land to 
land and been afflicted, and multitudes had died 
of misery in their wandering—was I the first ? 
And in the wars and troubles when Christians 
were cruelest, our fathers had sometimes slain 
their children and afterward themselves ; it was 
to save them from being false apostates. That 
seemed to make it right for me to put an end to 
my life; for calamity had closed me in. too, and 
I saw no pathway but to evil. But my mind got 
into war with itself, for there were contrary 
things in it. I knew that some had held it 
wrong to hasten their own death, though they 
were in the midst of flames; and while I had 
some strength left, it was a longing to bear if 
I ought to bear—else where was the good of 
all my life? It had not been happy since the 
first years: when the light came every morning 
I used to think, ‘I will bear it.’ But always be- 
fore, I had some hope; now it was gone. With 
these thoughts I wandered and wandered, in- 
wardly crying to the Most High, from whom I 
should not flee in death more than in life—though 
Thad no strong faith that He cared for me. The 
strength seemed departing from my soul: deep 
below all my cries was the feeling that I was 
alone and forsaken. The more I thought, the 
wearier I got, till it seemed I was not thinking at 
all, but only the sky and the river and the Eter- 
nal God were in my soul. And what was it wheth- 
er I died or lived? If I lay down to die in the 
river, was it more than lying down to sleep ?—for 
there too I committed my soul—I gave myself 
up. I could not hear memories any more: I 
could only feel what was present in me—it was 
all one longing to cease from my weary life, which 
seemed only a pain outside the great peace that 
Vor. LIT.—No. 312—58 





That was how it was. When 
the evening came and the sun was gone, it seem: 
ed as if that was all I had to wait for. Anda 
new strength came into me to will what I would 
do. You know what I did. I was going to die. 


You know what happened—did he not tell you ? 
| Faith came to me again: I was not forsaken. 
He told you how he found me ?” 

Mrs. Meyrick gave no audible answer, but press- 
ed her lips against Mirah’s forehead. 


“She’s just a pearl: the mud has only washed 
her,” was the fervid little woman’s closing com- 
mentary when, ¢éte-d-téte with Deronda in the 
back parlor that evening, she had conveyed Mi- 
rah’s story to him with much vividness. 

“What is your feeling about a search for this 
mother?” said Deronda. ‘Have you no fears? 
I have, I confess.” 

“Oh, I believe the mother’s good,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick, with rapid decisiveness. ‘“ Or was good. 
She may be dead—that’s my fear. A good wom- 
an, you may depend: you may know it by the 
scoundrel the father is. Where did the child 
get her goodness from? Wheaten flour has to 
be accounted for.” 

Deronda was rather disappointed at this an- 
swer: he had wanted a confirmation of his own 
judgment, and he began to put in demurrers. 
The argument about the mother would not apply 
to the brother; and Mrs. Meyrick admitted that 
the brother might be an ugly likeness of the fa- 
ther. Then, as to advertising, if the name was 
Cohen, you might as well advertise for two unde- 
scribed terriers: and here Mrs. Meyrick helped 
him, for the idea of an advertisement, already 
mentioned to Mirah, had roused the poor child’s 
terror: she was convinced that her father would 
see it—he saw every thing in the papers. Cer- 
tainly there were safer means than advertising: 
men might be set to work whose business it was 
to find missing persons; but Deronda wished 
Mrs. Meyrick to feel with him that it would be 
wiser to wait, before seeking a dubious—per- 
haps a deplorable result ; especially as he was en- 
gaged to go abroad the next week for a couple of 
months. If a search were made, he would like 
to be at hand, so that Mrs. Meyrick might not be 
unaided in meeting any consequences—supposing 
that she would generously continue to watch over 
Mirah. 

“We should be very jealous of any one who 
took the task from us,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “She 
will stay under my roof: there is Hans’s old room 
for her.” 

“Will she be content to wait?” said Deronda, 
anxiously. 

“No trouble there! It is not her nature to 
run into planning and devising ; only to submit. 
See how she submitted to that father. It was a 
wonder to herself how she found the will and 
contrivance to run away from him. About find- 
ing her mother, her only notion now is to trust: 
since you were sent to save her and we are good 
to her, she trusts that her mother will be found 
in the same unsought way. And when she is talk- 
ing, I catch her feeling like a child.” 

Mrs. Meyrick hoped that the sum Deronda put 
into her hands as a provision for Mirah’s wants 
was more than would be needed: after a little 
while Mirah would perhaps like to occupy her- 


| self as the other girls did, and make herself inde- 
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pendent. Deronda pleaded that she must need a 
long rest. 

“Oh yes; we will hurry nothing,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick. “Rely upon it, she shall be taken ten- 
der care of. If you like to give me your address | 
abroad, I will write to let you know how we get | 
on. It is not fair that we should have all the | 
pleasure of her salvation to ourselves. And be- 
sides, I want to make believe that I am doing 
something for you as well as for Mirah.” 

“That is no make-believe. What should I 
have done without you last night? Every thing 
would have gone wrong. I shall tell Hans that 
the best of having him for a friend is knowing 
his mother.” 

After that they joined the girls in the other 
room, where Mirah was seated placidly, while the , 
others were telling her what they knew about 
Mr. Deronda—his goodness to Hans, and all the 
virtues that Hans had reported of him. 

“ Kate burns a pastille before his portrait ev- 
ery day,” said Mab. “And I carry his signature 
in a little black silk bag round my neck to keep 
off the cramp. And Amy says the multiplication 
table in his name. We must all do something 
extra in honor of him, now he has brought you 
to us.” 

“T suppose he is too great a person to want 
any thing,” said Mirah, smiling at Mab, and ap- 
pealing to the graver Amy. “ Heis perhaps very 
high in the world ?” 

“He is very much above us in rank,” said 
Amy. “He is related to grand people. I dare 
say he leans on some of the sat’ . ‘shions we | 
prick our fingers over.” 

“T am glad he is of high rar..” "Mirah, 
with her usual quietness. 

“*Now, why are you glad of that?” s: ' Amy, 
rather suspicious of this sentiment, an! the 
watch for Jewish peculiarities v.uci “ad not 
appeared, 

“ Because I have always disliked men of high 
rank before.” 

“Ob, Mr. Deronda is not so very high,” said 
Kate. ‘He need not hinder us from thinking ill 
of the whole peerage and baronetage if we like.” 

When he entered, Mirah rose with the same 
look of grateful reverence that she had lifted te 
him the evening before: impossible to see a 
creature freer at once from embarrassment and | 
boldness. Her theatrical training had left no} 
recognizable trace; probably her manners had | 
not much changed since she played the forsaken | 
child at nine years of age; and she had grown 
up in her simplicity and truthfulness like a little | 


flower seed that absorbs the chance confusion of | 
its surroundings into its own definite mould of | 
beauty. Deronda felt that he was making ac- | 
quaintance with something quite new to him in 
the form of womanhood. For Mirah was not | 
child-like from ignorance: her experience of evil 
and trouble was deeper and stranger than his | 
own. He felt inclined to watch her and listen to | 
her as if she had come from a far-off shore in- 
habited by a race different from our own. 
But for that very reason he made his visit | 
brief: with his usual activity of imagination as | 
to how his conduct might affect others, he shrank 
from what might seem like curiosity, or the as- | 
sumption of a right to know as much as he pleased 
of one to whom he had done a service. For ex- 
ample, he would have liked to hear her sing, but | 











he would have felt the expression of such a wish 
to be a rudeness in him—since she could not re. 
fuse, and he would all the while have a sense that 
she was being treated like one whose accomplish. 
ments were to be ready on demand. And what. 
ever reverence could be shown to woman, he was 
bent on showing to this girl Why? He gave 
himself several good reasons; but whatever one 
does with a strong spontaneous outflow of will 
has a store of motive that it would be hard to 
put into words. Some deeds seem little more 
than interjections which give vent to the long 
passion of a life. 

So Deronda soon took his farewell for the two 
months during which he expected to be absent 
from London, and in a few days he was on his 
way with Sir Hugo and Lady Mallinger to Leu. 
bronn. 

He had fulfilled his intention of telling them 
about Mirah. The Baronet was decidedly of opin- 
ion that the search for the mother and brother 
had better be let alone. Lady Mallinger was 
much interested in the poor girl, observing that 
there was a Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, and that it was to be hoped Mirah would 
embrace Christianity; but perceiving that Sir 
Hugo looked at her with amusement, she con- 
cluded that she had said something foolish. Lady 
Mallinger felt apologetically about herself as a 
woman who had produced nothing but daughters 
in a case where sons were required, and hence re- 
garded the apparent contradictions of the world 
as probably due to the weakness of her own un- 
derstanding. But when she was much puzzled, 
it was her habit to say to herself, “I will ask 
Daniel.” Deronda was altogether a convenience 
in the family; and Sir Hugo too, after intending 
to do the best for him, had begun to feel that 
the pleasantest result would be to have this sub- 
stitute for a son always ready at his elbow. 

This was the history of Deronda, so far as he 
knew it, up to the time cf that visit to Leubronn 
in which he saw Gwendolen Harleth at the gam- 
ing table. 

—_-@———. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


It is a common sentence that Knowledge is power; 
but who hath duly considered or set forth the power 
of Ignorance? Knowledge slowly builds up what Ig- 
norance in an hour pulls down, nowledge, throug’ 
patient and frugal centuries, enlarges discovery and 
makes record of it; Ignorance, wanting its day’s din- 
ner, lights a fire with the record, and gives a flavor to 
its one roast with the barnt souls of many generations, 
Knowledge, instructing the sense, refining and multi- 
plying needs, transforms itself into skill, and makes 
ife various with a new six days’ work; comes Igno- 
rance drunk on the seventh, with a firkin of oil and a 
match and an easy “ Let there not be”—and the many- 
colored creation is shriveled a. in blackness. Of a 
truth, Knowledge is power, but it is a power reined by 
scruple, having a conscience of what must be and what 
may be; whereas Ignorance is a blind giant who, let 
him but wax unbound, would make it a sport to seize 
the pillars that hold up the long-wrought fabric of hu- 
man good, and turn all the places of joy dark as a bur- 
ied Babylon. And looking at life parcel-wise, in the 
growth of a single lot, who having a practiced vision 
may not see that ignorance of the true bond between 
events, and false conceit of means whereby sequences 
may be compelled—tike that falsity of eyesight which 
overlooks the gradations of distance, seeing that which 
is afar off as if it were within a step or a grasp—pre- 
cipitate the mistaken soul on destruction? 


Ir was half past ten in the morning when 
Gwendolen Harleth, after her gloomy journey 
from Leubronn, arrived at the station from which 
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she must drive to Offendene. 
friend was awaiting her, for in the telegram she 
had sent from Dover she had mentioned a later 
train, and in her impatience of lingering at a 
London station she had set off without picturing 
what it would be to arrive unannounced at half 


an hour’s drive from.home—at one of those sta- | 


tions which have been fixed on not as near any 
where but as equidistant from every where. De- 


posited as a Jfeme-sole with her large trunks, and | 


having to wait while a vehicle was being got from 
the large-sized lantern called the Railway Inn, 
Gwendolen felt that the dirty paint in the waiting- 
room, the dusty decanter of flat water, and the 
texts in large letters calling on her to repent and 
be converted, were part of the dreary prospect 
opened by her family troubles; and she hurried 
away to the outer door looking toward the lane 


and fields. But here the very gleams of sunshine | 


seemed melancholy, for the autumnal leaves and 
grass were shivering, and the wind was turning 
up the feathers of a cock and two croaking hens 
which had doubtless parted with their grown-up 
offspring, and did not know what to do with them- 
selves. The railway official also seemed without 
resources, and his innocent demeanor in observ- 
ing Gwendolen and her trunks was rendered 
intolerable by the cast in his eye; especially 
since, being a new man, he did not know her, and 
must conclude that she was not very high in the 
world. The vehicle—a dirty old barouche—was 
within sight, and was being slowly prepared by 
an elderly laborer. Contemptible details these, 
to make part of a history; yet the turn of most 
lives is hardly to be accounted for without them. 
They are continually entering with cumulative 
force into a mood until it gets the mass and mo- 
mentum of a theory or a motive. Even philoso- 
phy is not quite free from such determining in- 
fluences; and to be dropped solitary at an ugly 
irrelevant-looking spot, with a sense of no income 
on the mind, might well prompt a man to dis- 
couraging speculation on the origin of things and 
the reason of a world where a subtle thinker 
found himself so badly off. How much more 


No carriage or | 


in tediousness around her, while she advanced 
toward thirty, and her mamma got more and 
more melancholy. But she did not mean to sub- 
mit, and let misfortune do what it would with 
her: she had not yet quite believed in the mis- 
fortune; but weariness, and disgust with this 
wretched arrival, had begun to affect her like an 
uncomfortable waking, worse than the uneasy 
dreams which had gone before. The self-delight 
with which she had kissed her image in the glass 
had faded before the sense of futility in being 
any thing whatever—charming, clever, resolute 
—what was the good of it all? Events might 
turn out anyhow, and men were hateful. Yes, 
men were hateful. Those few words were filled 
out with very vivid memories. But in these last 
hours a certain change had come over their 
|meaning. It is one thing to hate stolen goods, 
and another thing to hate them the more because 
their being stolen hinders us from making use 
of them. Gwendolen had begun to be angry 
with Grandcourt for being what had hindered 
her from marrying him, angry with him as the 
cause of her present dreary lot. 

But the slow drive was nearly at an end, and 
the lumbering vehicle coming up the avenue was 
| within sight of the windows. A figure appearing 
| under the portico brought a rush of new and less 
| selfish feeling in Gwendolen, and when, springing 
| from the carriage, she saw the dear beautiful face, 
| with fresh lines of sadness in it, she threw her 
| arms round her mother’s neck, and for the mo- 
| ment felt all sorrows only in relation to her 
| mother’s feeling about them. 
| Behind, of course, were the sad faces of the 
_ four superfluous girls, each, poor thing—like those 
| other many thousand sisters of us all—having her 
| peculiar world which was of no importance to any 
/ one else, but all of them feeling Gwendolen’s 
| presence to be somehow a relenting of misfortune: 
| where Gwendolen was, something interesting 
| would happen ; even her hurried submission to 
| their kisses, and “Now go away, girls,” carried 
the sort of comfort which all weakness finds in 
Good Miss Mer- 


| 


| decision and authoritativeness. 





might such trifles tell on a young lady equipped | ry, whose air of meek depression, hitherto held 
for society with a fastidious taste, an Indian | unaccountable in a governess affectionately at- 


shawl over her arm, some ten cubic feet of trunks | 
by her side, and a mortal dislike to the new con- | 
sciousness of poverty which was stimulating her | 
imagination of disagreeables? At any rate they 
told heavily on poor Gwendolen, and helped to | 
quell her resistant spirit. What was the good | 
of living in the midst of hardships, ugliness, and | 
humiliation? This was the beginning of being | 
at home again, and it was a sample of what she 
had to expect. 

Here was the theme on which her discontent 
rung its sad changes during her slow drive in the 
uneasy barouche, with one great trunk squeezing 
the meek driver, and the other fastened with a 
rope on the seat in front of her. Her ruling vis- 
ion all the way from Leubronn had been that 
the family would go abroad again; for of course 
there must be some little income left—her mam- | 
ma did not mean that they would have literally 
nothing. To go to a dull place abroad and live 
poorly was the dismal future that threatened 
her: she had seen plenty of poor English people 
abroad, and imagined herself plunged in the de- 
spised dullness of their ill-plenished lives, with 
Alice, Bertha, Fanny, and Isabel all growing up 





tached to the family, was now at the general level 
of circumstances, did not expect any greeting, but 
busied herself with the trunks and the coach- 
man’s pay; while Mrs. Davilow and Gwendolen 
hastened up stairs and shut themselves in the 
black and yellow bedroom. 

“ Never mind, mamma dear,” said Gwendolen, 
tenderly pressing her handkerchief against the 
tears that were rolling down Mrs. Davilow’s 
cheeks. “Never mind. I don’t mind. I will do 
something. I will be something. Things will 
come right. It seemed worse because I was away. 
Come now! you must be glad because I am here.” 

Gwendolen felt every word of that speech. A 
rush of compassionate tenderness stirred all her 
capability of generous resolution ; and the self- 
confident projects which had vaguely glanced be- 
fore her during her journey sprang instantaneous- 
ly into new definiteness. Suddenly she seemed 
to perceive how she could be “ something.” « It 
was one of her best moments, and the fond moth- 
er, forgetting every thing below that tide-mark, 
looked at her with a sort of adoration. She said, 

“Bless you, my good, good darling! I can be 
happy, if you can.” 
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But later in the day there was an ebb; the old 
slippery rocks, the old weedy places, re-appeared. 
Naturally there was a shrinking of courage as 
misfortune ceased to be a mere announcement, 
and began to disclose itself as a grievous, tyran- 
nical inmate. At first—that ugly drive at an end 
—it was still Offendene that Gwendolen had come 
home to, and all surroundings of immediate con- 
sequence to her were still there to secure her 
personal ease: the roomy stillness of the large, 
solid house while she rested, all the luxuries of 
her toilet cared for without trouble to her, and 
a little tray with her favorite food brought to her 
in private. For she had said, “Keep them all 
away from us to-day, mamma; let you and me 
be alone together.” 

When Gwendolen came down into the draw- 
ing-room, fresh as a newly dipped swan, and sat 
leaning against the cushions of the settee beside 
her mamma, their misfortune had not yet turned 
its face and breath upon her. She felt prepared 
to hear every thing, and began, in a tone of delib- 
erate intention, 

“What have you thought of doing exactly, 
mamma ?” 

“Oh, my dear, the next thing to be done is to 
move away from this house. Mr, Haynes, most 
fortunately, is as glad to have it now as he would 
have been when we took it. Lord Brackenshaw’s 
agent is to arrange every thing with him to the 
best advantage for us: Bazley, you know; not at 
all an ill-natured man.” 

“TJ can not help thinking that Lord Bracken- 
shaw would let you stay here rent free, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, whose talents had not been ap- 
plied to business so much as to discernment of the 
admiration excited by her charms, 

**My dear child, Lord Brackenshaw is in Scot- 
land, and knows nothing about us. Neither your 
uncle nor I would choose to apply to him. Be- 
sides, what could we do in this house without 
servants, and without money to warm it? The 
sooner we are out the better. We have nothing 
to carry but our clothes, you know.” 

*] suppose you mean to go abroad, then ?”’ 
said Gwendolen. After all, this was what she had 
familiarized her mind with. 

“Oh no, dear, no, How could we travel? You 
never did learn any thing about income and ex- 
penses,” said Mrs. Davilow, trying to smile, and 
putting her hand on Gwendolen’s as she added, 
mournfully, “‘ That makes it so much harder for 
you, my pet.” 

* But where are we to go?’’ said Gwendolen, 
with a trace of sharpness in her tone. She felt 
a new current of fear passing through her. 

“Tt is all decided. A little furniture is to be 
got in from the Rectory—all that can be spared.” 

rs. Davilow hesitated. She dreaded the reality 
for herself less than the shock she must give 
Gwendolen, who looked at her with tense expect- 
ancy, but was silent. 

“It is Sawyer’s Cottage we are to go to.” 

At first Gwendolen remained silent, paling with 


anger—justifiable anger, in her opinion. Then 
she said, with haughtiness, 
“That is impossible. Something else than that 


ought to have been thought of. My uncle ought 
not to allow that. I will not submit to it.” 

“My sweet child, what else could have been 
thought of? Your uncle, I am sure, is as kind as 
he can be; but he is suffering himself: he has his 





family to bring up. And do you quite under. 
stand? You must remember—we have nothing. 
We shall have absolutely nothing except what he 
and my sister give us. They have been as wise 
and active as possible, and we must try to earn 
something. I and the girls are going to work 
a table-cloth border for the Ladies’ Charity at 
Wancester, and a communion cloth that the pa- 
rishioners are to present to Pennicote church.” 

Mrs. Davilow went into these details timidly ; 
but how else was she to bring the fact of their 
position home to this poor child, who, alas! must 
submit at present, whatever might be in the back- 
ground for her? and she herself had a supersti- 
tion that there must be something better in the 
background. 

“But surely somewhere else than Sawyer’s Cot- 
tage might have been found,” Gwendolen persist- 
ed—taken hold of (as if in a nightmare) by the 
image of this house where an exciseman had lived. 

“No indeed, dear. You know houses are scarce, 
and we may be thankful to get any thing so pri- 
vate. It is not so very bad. There are two little 
parlors and four bedrooms. You shall sit alone 
whenever you like.” 

The ebb of sympathetic care for her mamma 
had gone so low just now that Gwendolen took 
no notice of these deprecatory words, 

“T can not conceive that all your property is 
gone at once,mamma. How can you be sure in 
so short a time? It is not a week since you 
wrote to me.” 

“The first news came much earlier, dear. But 
I would not spoil your pleasure till it was quite 
necessary.” 

“Oh, how vexatious!” said Gwendolen, color- 
ing with fresh anger. “If I had known, I could 
have brought home the money I had won; and 
for want of knowing, I staid and lost it. I had 
nearly two hundred pounds, and it would have 
done for us to live on a little while, till I could 
have carried out some plan.” She paused an in- 
stant, and then added, more impetuously, “ Every 
thing has gone against me. People have come 
near me only to blight me.” 

Among the “ people” she was including Deron- 
da. If he had not interfered in her life, she would 
have gone to the gaming table again with a few 
napoleons, and might have won back her losses. 

‘We must resign ourselves to the will of Prov- 
idence, my child,” said poor Mrs. Davilow, startled 
by this revelation of the gambling, but not dar- 
ing to say more. She felt sure that ‘ people” 
meant Grandcourt, about whom her lips were 
sealed. And Gwendolen answered immediately, 

“ But I don’t resign myself. I shall do what I 
can against it. What is the good of calling peo- 
ple’s wickedness Providence? You said in your 
letter it was Mr. Lassman’s fault we had lost our 
money. Has he run away with it all?” 

“No, dear; you don’t understand. There were 
great speculations: he meant to gain. It was all 
about mines and things of that sort. He risked 
too much.” 

“T don’t call that Providence: it was his im- 
providence with our money, and he ought to be 
punished. Can’t we go to law and recover our 
fortune? My uncle ought to take measures, and 
not sit down by such wrongs. We ought to go 
to law.” 

“My dear child, law can never bring back 
money lost in that way. Your uncle says it is 
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milk spilled upon the ground. Besides, one must 
have a fortune to get any law: there is no law 
for people who are ruined. And our money has 
only gone along with other people’s. We are not 
the only sufferers: others have to resign them- 
selves besides us.” 


Cottage and see you working for sixpences and 
shillings because of that. I shall not do it. I 
shall do what is more befitting our rank and ed- 
ucation.” 

“T am sure your uncle and all of us will ap- 
prove of that, dear, and admire you the more for 


it,” said Mrs. Davilow, glad of an unexpected | 
“ I | 
didn’t mean that you should resign yourself to | nothing about it, poor dear mamma. Can Jef- 


| fries go on horseback with a note ?” 


opening for speaking on a difficult subject. 


worse when any thing better offered itself. Both 
your uncle and aunt have felt that your abilities 
and education were a fortune for you, and they 
have already heard of something within your 
reach.” 

“What is that, mamma?’ Some of Gwen- 
dolen’s anger gave way to interest, and she was 
not without romantic conjectures. 

“There are two situations that offer them- 
selves. One is in a bishop’s family, where there 
are three daughters, and the other is in quite a 
high elass of school; and in both your French 
and music and dancing, and then your manners 
and habits as a lady, are exactly what is wanted. 
Each is a hundred a year—and—just for the 


present’—Mrs. Davilow had become frightened | 


and hesitating—“ to save you from the petty, 
common way of living that we must go to—you 
would perhaps accept one of the two.” 

“What! be like Miss Graves at Madame Meu- 
nier’s? No.” 

“J think, myself, that Dr. Mompert’s would be 
more suitable. There could be no hardship in a 
bishop’s family.” 

“Excuse me, mamma. There are hardships 
every where for a governess. And I don’t see 
that it would be pleasanter to be looked down on 
in a bishop’s family than in any other. Besides, 
you know very well I hate teaching. Fancy me 
shut up with three awkward girls something like 
Alice! I would rather emigrate than be a gov- 
erness.”” 

What it precisely was to emigrate, Gwendolen 
was not called on to explain. Mrs. Davilow was 
mute, seeing no outlet, and thinking with dread 
of the collision that might happen when Gwen- 
dolen had to meet her uncle and aunt. There 
was an air of reticence in Gwendolen’s haughty 
resistant speeches, which implied that she had a 
definite plan in reserve; and her practical igno- 
rance, continually exhibited, could not nullify the 
mother’s belief in the effectiveness of that forcible 
will and daring which had held the mastery over 
herself. ; 

“T have some ornaments, mamma, and I could 
sell them,” said Gwendolen. “They would make 
a sum; I want a little sum—just to go on with. 
I dare say Marshall at Wancester would take 
them; I know he showed me some bracelets once 
that he said he had bought from a lady. Jocosa 
might go and ask him. Jocosa is going to leave 
us, of course, But she might do that first.” 

“She would do any thing she could, poor dear 
soul! I have not told you yet—she wanted me to 
take all her savings—her three hundred pounds. 
I tell her to set up a little school. It will be hard 


| ters, 
| laughter in her face. “I am sure she will do bet- 
| ter than I should.” 

“But I don’t resign myself to live at Sawyer’s | 
| uncle,” said Mrs. Davilow. 
| your despising what he has exerted himself about. 
| But I dare say you have something else in your 
|mind that he might not disapprove, if you con- 
| sulted him.” 


| for her to go into a new family, now she has been 
| so long with us.” 


| 


“Oh, recommend her for the bishop’s daugh- 
” said Gwendolen, with a sudden gleam of 


“Do take care not to say such things to your 
“ He will be hurt at 


“There is some one else I want to consult first. 
Are the Arrowpoints at Quetcham still, and is 
Herr Klesmer there? But I dare say you know 


“Oh, my dear, Jeffries is not here, and the deal- 
er has taken the horses. But some one could go 
for us from Leek’s farm. The Arrowpoints are 
at Quetcham, I know. Miss Arrowpoint left her 
card the other day: I could not see her. But I 
don’t know about Herr Klesmer. Do you want 
to send before to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, as soon as possible. 
said Gwendolen, rising. 

“What can you be thinking of, Gwen 2” said 
Mrs. Davilow, relieved in the midst of her won- 
derment by signs of alacrity and better humor. 

“Don’t mind what, there’s a dear good mam- 
ma,” said Gwendolen, reseating herself a moment 
to give atoning caresses. “I mean to do some- 
thing. Never mind what, until it is all settled. 
And then you shall be comforted. The dear face! 
—it is ten years older in these three weeks. Now, 
now, now! don’t ery’—Gwendolen, holding her 
mamma’s head with both hands, kissed the trem- 
bling eyelids. “But mind you don’t contradict 
me or put hinderances in my way. I must decide 
for myself. I can not be dictated to by my uncle 
or any one else. My life is my own affair. And 
I think”—here her tone took an edge of scorn— 
“T think I can do better for you than let you live 
in Sawyer’s Cottage.” 

In uttering this last sentence Gwendolen again 
rose, and went to a desk, where she wrote the fol- 
lowing note to Klesmer : 


I will write a note,” 


“Miss Harleth presents her compliments to 
Herr Klesmer, and ventures to request of him the 
very great favor that he will call upon her, if pos- 
sible to-morrow. Her reason for presuming so 
far on his kindness is of a very serious nature. 
Unfortunate family circumstances have obliged 
her to take a course in which she can only turn 
for advice to the great knowledge and judgment 
| of Herr Klesmer.” 


“Pray get this sent to Quetcham at once, mam- 
ma,” said Gwendolen, as she addressed the letter. 
“The man must be told to wait for an answer. 
| Let no time be lost.” 

For the moment the absorbing purpose was to 
get the letter dispatched ; but when she had been ’ 
assured on this point, another anxiety arose and 
kept her in a-state of uneasy excitement. If 
Klesmer happened not to be at Quetcham, what 
could she do next? Gwendolen’s belief in her 
star, so to speak, had had some bruises. Things 
had gone against her. A splendid marriage which 
presented itself within reach had shown a hideous 





flaw. The chances of roulette had not adjusted 
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themselves to her claims; and a man of whom 
she knew nothing had thrust himself between her 
and her intentions. The conduct of those unin- 
teresting people who managed the business of 


the world had been culpable just in the points | 


most injurious to her in particular. Gwendolen 


Harleth, with all her beauty and conscious force, | 


felt the close threats of humiliation: for the first 
time the conditions of this world seemed to her 
like a hurrying, roaring crowd in which she had 
got astray, no more cared for and protected than | 
a myriad of other girls, in spite of its being a 
peculiar hardship to her. If Klesmer were not 
at Quetcham, that would be all of a piece with 
the rest: the unwelcome negative urged itself as | 
a probability, and set her brain working at des- 
perate alternatives which might deliver her from 
Sawyer’s Cottage or the ultimate necessity of 
“taking a situation”—a phrase that summed up | 
for her the disagreeables most wounding to her 
pride, most irksome to her tastes; at least so 
far as her experience enabled her to imagine dis- 
agreeables. 
Still Klesmer might be there, and Gwendolen 
thought of the result in that case with a hopeful- | 
ness which even cast a satisfactory light over her | 
peculiar troubles, as what might well enter into | 
the biography of celebrities and remarkable per- 
sons. And if she had heard her immediate ac- 
quaintances cross-examined as to whether they 
thought her remarkable, the first who said “ No” 
would have surprised her. 





a 


CHAPTER XXII 
We please our fancy with ideal webs 
Of innovation, but our life meanwhile 
Is in the’loom, where busy passion plies 
The sbrttle to and fro, and gives our deeds 
The accustomed pattern. 

GWENDOLEN’s note, coming “pat betwixt too 
early and too late,” was put into Klesmer’s hands 
just when he was leaving Quetcham, and in order 
to meet her appeal to his kindness, he, with some 
inconvenience to himself, spent the night at Wan- 
cester. There were reasons why he would not 
remain at Quetcham, 

That magnificent mansion, fitted with regard 
to the greatest expense, had, in fact, become too 
hot for him, its owners having, like some great 
politicians, been astonished at an insurrection 
against the established order of things, which 
we plain people, after the event, can perceive to 
have been prepared under their very noses. 

There were, as usual, many guests in the house, 
and among them one in whom Miss Arrowpoint 
foresaw a new pretender to her hand—a political 
man of good family who confidently expected a 
peerage, and felt on public grounds that he re- 
quired a larger fortune to support the title prop- 
erly. Heiresses vary, and persons interested in 
one of them beforehand are prepared to find that 
she is too yellow or too red, tall and toppling or 
short and square, violent and capricious or moony 
and insipid; but in every case it is taken for 
granted that she will consider herself an append- 
age to her fortune, and marry where others think 
her fortune ought to go. Nature, however, not 
only accommodates herself ill to our favorite prac- 
tices by making “only children” daughters, but 


| with a clear head and a strong will. The Arrow. 
points had already felt some anxiety owing to 
these endowments of their Catherine. She would 
not accept the view of her social duty which re. 
quired her to marry a needy nobleman or a com. 
moner on the ladder toward nobility; and they 
were not without uneasiness concerning her per- 
sistence in declining suitable offers. As to the 
possibility of her being in love with Klesmer they 
were not at all uneasy—a very common sort of 
blindness. For in general mortals have a great 


| power of being astonished at the presence of an 


effect toward which they have done every thing, 


| and at the absence of an effect toward which they 


have done nothing but desire it. Parents are 
astonished at the ignorance of their sons, though 
they have used the most time-honored and expen- 


| Sive means of securing it; husbands and wives 


are mutually astonished at the loss of affection 
which they have taken no pains to keen ; and all 
of us in our turn are apt to be astu ished that 
our neighbors do not admire us. In this way it 
happens that the truth seems highly improbable. 
The truth is something different from the habit- 
ual lazy combinations begotten by our wishes. 
The Arrowpoints’ hour of astonishment was come, 
When there is a passion between an heiress 
and a proud independent-spirited man, it is diffi- 
cult for them to come to an understanding ; but 
the difficulties are likely to be overcome unless 
the proud man secures himself by a constant 
alibi. Brief meetings after studied absence are 
potent in disclosure : but more potent still is fre- 
quent companionship, with full sympathy in taste, 
and admirable qualities on both sides ; especially 
where the one is in the position of teacher and 
the other is delightedly conscious of receptive 
ability which also gives the teacher delight. The 
situation is famous in history, and has no less 
charm now than it had in the days of Abelard. 
But this kind of comparison had not occurred 
to the Arrowpoints when they first engaged Kle. 
mer to come down to Quetcham. To have a first- 
rate musician in your house is a privilege of 
wealth; Catherine’s musical talent demanded 
every advantage; and she particularly desired to 
use her quieter time in the country for more thor- 
ough study. Klesmer was not yet a Liszt, un- 
derstood to be adored by ladies of all European 
countries with the exception of Lapland: and 
even with that understanding it did not follow 
that he would make proposals to an heiress. No 
musician of honor would do so, Still less was it 
conceivable that Catherine would give him the 
slightest pretext for such daring. The large 
check that Mr. Arrowpoint was to draw in Kles- 
mer’s name seemed to make him as safe an in- 
mate as a footman. Where marriage is incon- 
ceivable, a girl’s sentiments are safe. 
_ Klesmer was eminently a man of honor, but 
marriages rarely begin with formal proposals, 
and, moreover, Catherine’s limit of the conceiva- 
ble did not exactly correspond with her mother’s. 
Outsiders might have been more apt to think 
that Klesmer’s position was dangerous for him- 
self if Miss Arrowpoint had been an acknowl- 
edged beauty; not taking into account that the 
most powerful of all beauty is that which reveals 
itself after sympathy and not before it. There is 
a charm of eye and lip which comes with every 
little phrase that certifies delicate perception or 





also now and then endows the misplaced daughter 


fine judgment, with every unostentatious word or 
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smile that shows a heart awake to others ; and no 
sweep of garment or turn of figure is more satis- 
fying than that which enters as a restoration of 


confidence that one person is present on whom no | 


intention will be lost. What dignity of meaning 
goes on gathering in frowns and laughs which are 
never observed in the wrong place; what suf- 
fused adorableness in a human frame where there 
is a mind that can flash out comprehension and 
hands that can execute finely! The more obvious 
beauty, also adorable sometimes—one may say it 
without blasphemy—begins by being an apology 
for folly, and ends, like other apologies, in be- 
coming tiresome by iteration; and that Klesmer, 
though very susceptible to it, should have a pas- 


* . . | 
sionate attachment to Miss Arrowpoint, was no 


more a paradox than any other triumph of a mani- 
fold sympathy over a monotonous attraction. We 
object less to be taxed with the enslaving excess 
of our passions than with our deficiency in wider 
passion ; but if the truth were known, our reputed 


intensity is often the dullness of not knowing | 


what else to do with ourselves. Tannhiuser, one 
suspects, was a knight of ill-furnished imagina- 
tion, hardly of larger discourse than a heavy 
Guardsman; Merlin had certainly seen his best 
days, and was merely repeating himself, when he 
fell into that hopeless captivity; and we know 
that Ulysses felt so manifest an ennui under sim- 
ilar circumstances that Calypso herself furthered 
his departure. There is, indeed, a report that he 
afterward left Penelope; but since she was ha- 
bitually absorbed in worsted-work, and it was 
probably from her that Telemachus got his mean, 
pettifogging disposition, always anxious about the 
property and the daily consumption of meat, no 
inference can be drawn from this already dubious 
scandal as to the relation between companionship 
and constancy. 

Klesmer was as versatile and fascinating as a 
young Ulysses on a sufficient acquaintance—one 
whom nature seemed to have first made generous- 
ly, and then to have added music as a dominant 
power using all the abundant rest, and, as in 
Mendelssohn, finding expression for itself not 
only in the highest finish of execution, but in 
that fervor of creative work and theoretic belief 
which pierces the whole future of a life with the 
light of congruous, devoted purpose. His foibles 
of arrogance and vanity did not exceed such as 
may be found in the best English families; and 


from any man who was not enamored of her for- 
tune. Each was content to suffer some unshared 
sense of denial for the sake of loving the other’s 
society a little too well; and under these condi- 
tions no need had been felt to restrict Klesmer’s 
visits for the last year either in country or in 
|town. He knew very well that if Miss Arrow- 
| point had been poor, he would have made ardent 
| love to her instead of sending a storm through 
| the piano, or folding his arms and pouring out a 
j-hyperbolical tirade about something as imperson- 
al as the north pole; and she was not less aware 
| that if it had been possible for Klesmer to wish 
for her hand, she would have found overmaster- 
| ing reasons for giving it to him. Here was the 
safety of full cups, which are as secure from 
overflow as the half empty, always supposing no 
disturbance. Naturally, silent feeling had not 
remained at the same point any more than the 
stealthy dial hand, and in the present visit to 
Quetcham, Klesmer had begun to think that he 
would not come again; while Catherine was more 
sensitive to his frequent brusguerie, which she 
rather resented as a needless effort to assert his 
footing of superior in every sense except the con- 
ventional. 

Meanwhile enters the expectant peer, Mr. Bult, 
an esteemed party man who, rather neutral in 
private life, had strong opinions concerning the 
districts of the Niger, was much at home also in 
the Brazils, spoke with decision of affairs in the 
South Seas, was studious of his Parliamentary 
and itinerant speeches, and had the general solid- 
ity and suffusive pinkness of a healthy Briton on 
the central table-land of life. Catherine, aware 
of a tacit understanding that he was an undeni- 
able husband for an heiress, had nothing to say 
against him but that he was thoroughly tiresome 
to her. Mr. Bult was amiably confident, and had 
no idea that his insensibility to counterpoint could 
ever be reckoned against him. Klesmer he hard- 
ly regarded in the light of a serious human being 
| who ought to have a vote; and he did not mind 
Miss Arrowpoint’s addiction to music any more 
than her probable expenses in antique lace. He 
was consequently a little amazed at an after- 
dinner outburst of Klesmer’s on the lack of ideal- 
ism in English politics, which left all mutuality 
| between distant races to be determined simply by 
| the need of a market: the crusades, to his mind, 

had at least this excuse, that they had a banner 














Catherine Arrowpoint had no corresponding rest- | of sentiment round which generous feelings could 
lessness to clash with his: notwithstanding her | rally: of course the scoundrels rallied too, but 
native kindliness, she was perhaps too coolly firm | what then? they rally in equal force round your 
and self-sustained. But she was one of those | advertisement van of “Buy cheap, sell dear.” 
satisfactory creatures whose intercourse has the | On this theme Klesmer’s eloquence, gesticu'atory 
charm of discovery; whose integrity of faculty | and other, went on for a little while like stray 
and expression begets a wish to know what they | fire-works accidentally ignited, and then sank into 
will say on all subjects, or how they will perform | immovable silence. Mr. Bult was not surprised 
whatever they undertake ; so that they end by that Klesmer’s opinions should be flighty, but was 
raising not only a continual expectation, but a/| astonished at his command of English idiom and 
continual sense of fulfillment—the systole and di-| his ability to put a point in a way that would 
astole of blissful companionship. In such cases | have told at a constituents’ dinner—to be ac- 
the outward presentment easily becomes what the | counted for probably by his being a Pole, or a 
image is to the worshiper. It was not long be-| Czech, or something of that fermenting sort, in 
fore the two became aware that each was interest- | a state of political refugeeism which had obliged 
ing to the other; but the “how far” remained a! him to make a profession of his music; and that 
matter of doubt. Klesmer did not conceive that | evening in the drawing-room he for the first time 
Miss Arrowpoint was likely to think of him as a| went up to Klesmer at the piano, Miss Arrow- 
possible lover, and she was not accustomed to | point being near, and said, 

think of herself as likely to stir more than a} “I had no idea before that you were a political 
friendly regard, or to fear the expression of more | man.” 
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Klesmer’s only answer was to fold his arms, 
put out his nether iip, and stare at Mr. Bult. 

“You must have been used to public speak- 
ing. You speak uncommonly well, though I don’t 
agree with you. From what you said about sen- 
timent, I fancy you are a Panslavist.” 

“No; my name is Elijah, I am the Wander- 
ing Jew,” said Klesmer, flashing a smile at Miss 
Arrowpoint, and suddenly making a mysterious 
wind-like rush backward and forward on the pi- 


ano, Mr. Bult felt this buffoonery rather offen-. 


sive and Polish, but—Miss Arrow point being there 
—did not like to move away. 

“Herr Klesmer has cosmopolitan ideas,” said 
Miss Arrowpoint, trying to make the best of the 
situation. “He looks forward to a fusion of 
races.” 

“With all my heart,” said Mr. Bult, willing to 
be gracious. “I was sure he had too much talent 
to be a mere musician.” 

“ Ah, Sir, you are under some mistake there,” 
said Klesmer, firing up. ‘“ No man has too much 
talent to be a musician, Most men have too lit- 
tle. A creative artist is no more a mere musi- 
cian than a great statesman is a mere politician. 
We are not ingenious puppets, Sir, who live in a 
box and look out on the world only when it is 
gaping for amusement. We help to rule the na- 
tions and make the age as much as any other pub- 
lic men. We count ourselves on level benches 
with legislators. And a man who speaks effect- 
ively through music is compelled to something 
more difficult than Parliamentary eloquence.” 

With the last word Klesmer wheeled from the 
piano and walked away. 

Miss Arrowpoint colored, and Mr. Bult ob- 
served, with his usual phlegmatie solidity, “ Your 
pianist does not think small beer of himself.” 

“Herr Klesmer is something more than a 
pianist,” said Miss Arrowpoint, apologetically. 
“He is a great musician in the fullest sense of 
the word. He will rank with Schubert and Men- 
delssohn.” 

“ Ah, you ladies understand these things,” said 
Mr. Bult, none the less convinced that these things 
were frivolous because Klesmer had shown him- 
self a coxcomb. 

Catherine, always sorry when Klesmer gave 
himself airs, found an opportunity the next day in 
the music-room to say, ‘‘ Why were you so heated 
last night with Mr. Bult? He meant no harm.” 

“You wish me to be complaisant to him ?” said 
Klesmer, rather fiercely. 

“T think it is hardly worth your while to be 
other than civil.” 

“You find no difficulty in tolerating him, then ? 
—you have a respect for a political platitudinarian 
as insensible as an ox to every thing he can’t turn 
into political capital. You think his monumental 
obtuseness suited to the dignity of the English 
gentleman.” 

“T did not say that.” 

“You mean that I acted without dignity, and 
you are offended with me.” 

“Now you are slightly nearer the truth,” said 
Catherine, smiling. 

“Then I had better put my burial-clothes in 
my portmanteau and set off at once.” 

“T don’t see that. If I have to bear your crit- 
icism of my operetta, you should not mind my 
criticism of your impatience.” 

“But I do mind it. You would have wished 








me to take his ignorant impertinence about a 
‘mere musician’ without letting him know his 
place. I am to hear my gods blasphemed as well 
as myself insulted. But I beg pardon. It is im. 
possible you should see the matter as I do. Even 
you can’t understand the wrath of the artist: he 
is of another caste for you.” 

’ “That is true,” said Catherine, with some be. 
trayal of feeling. “He is of a caste to which I 
look up—a caste above mine.” 

Klesmer, who had been seated at a table look- 
ing over scores, started up and walked to a little 
distance, from which he said, 

“ That is finely felt—I am grateful. But I had 
better go, all the same. I have made up my 
mind to go, for good and all, You can get on ex- 
ceedingly well without me: your operetta is on 
wheels—it will go of itself. And your Mr. Bult’s 
company fits me ‘wie die Faust ins Auge.’ Iam 
neglecting my engagements. I must go off to St. 
Petersburg.” 

There was no answer. 

“You agree with me that I had better go?” 
said Klesmer, with some irritation. 

“Certainly; if that is what your business and 
feeling prompt. I have only to wonder that you 
have consented to give us so much of your time 
in the last year. There must be treble the inter- 
est to you any where else. I have never thought 
of your consenting to come here as any thing else 
than a sacrifice,” 

“Why should I make the sacrifice ?” said Kles- 
mer, going to seat himself at the piano, and touch- 
ing the keys so as to give with the delicacy of an 
echo in the far distance a melody which he had 
set to Heine’s “Ich hab’ dich geliebet und liebe 
dich noch.” 

“That is the mystery,” said Catherine, not 
wanting to affect any thing, but from mere agi- 
tation. From the same cause she was tearing a 
piece of paper into minute morsels, as if at a task 
of utmost multiplication imposed by a cruel fairy. 

“You can conceive no motive ?” said Klesmer, 
folding his arms. 

“None that seems in the least probable.” 

“Ther I shall tell you. It is because you are 
to me the chief woman in the world—the throned 
lady whose colors I carry between my heart and 
my armor.” 

Catherine’s hands trembled so much that she 
could no longer tear the paper: still less could 
her lips utter a word. Klesmer went on: 

“This would be the last impertinence in me, 
if I meant to found any thing upon it. That is 
out of the question. I mean no such thing. But 
you once said it was your doom to suspect every 
man who courted you of being an adventurer, 
and what made you angriest was men’s imputing 
to you the folly of believing that they courted 
you for your own sake. Did you not say so?” 

“Very likely,” was the answer, in a low mur- 
mur, 

“Tt was a bitter word. Well, at least one man 
who has seen women as plenty as flowers in May 
has lingered about you for your own sake, And 
since he is one whom you can never marry, you 
will believe him. That is an argument in favor 
of some other man. But don’t give yourself for 
a meal to a minotaur like Bult. I shall go now 
and pack. I shall make my excuses to Mrs, Ar- 
rowpoint.” Klesmer rose as he ended, and walked 
quickly toward the door. 
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“You must take this heap of manuscript, then,” 
said Catherine, suddenly making a desperate ef- 
fort. She had risen to fetch the heap from an.- | 
other table. Klesmer came back, and they had | 
the length of the folio sheets between them. 

“Why should I not marry the man who loves 
me, if I love him?” said Catherine. To her the | 
effort was something like the leap of a woman 
from the deck into the life-boat. 

“Tt would be too hard—impossible—you could | 
not earry it through. I am not worth what you | 
would have to encounter. I will not accept the 
sacrifice. It would be thought a mésalliance for 
you, and I should be liable to the worst accusa- 
tions.” 

“Ts it the aceusations you are afraid of? I 
am afraid of nothing but that we should miss 
the passing of our lives together.” 

The decisive word had been spoken: there 
was no doubt concerning the end willed by each: 
there only remained the way of arriving at it, 
and Catherine determined to take the straightest 
possible. She went to her father and mother in 
the library, and told them that she had promised 
to marry Klesmer. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint’s state of mind was pitiable. 
Imagine Jean Jacques, after his essay on the cor- 
rupting influence of the arts, waking up among 
children of nature who had no idea of grilling the 
raw bone they offered him for breakfast with the 
primitive cowvert of a flint; or Saint Just, after 
fervidly denouncing all recognition of pre-emi- 
nence, receiving a vote of thanks for the unbrok- 
en mediocrity of his speech, which warranted the 
dullest patriots in delivering themselves at equal 
1 ngth. Something of the same sort befell the 
authoress of “ Tasso,” when what she had safely 
demanded of the dead Leonora was enacted by 
her own Catherine. It is hard for us to live up 
to our own eloquence, and keep pace with our 
winged words, while we are treading the solid 
earth and are liable to heavy dining. Besides, it 
has long been understood that the proprieties of 
literature are not those of practical life. Mrs. 
Arrowpoint naturally wished for the best of ev- 
ery thing. She not only liked to feel herself at a 
higher level of literary sentiment than the ladies 
with whom she associated; she wished not to be 
below them in any point of social consideration. 
While Klesmer was seen in the light of a patron- 
ized musician, his peculiarities were picturesque 
and acceptable; but to see him by a sudden flash 
in the light of her son-in-law gave her a burning 
sense of what the world would say. And the 
poor lady had been used to represent her Cathe- 
rine as a model of excellence. 

Under the first shock she forgot every thing 
but her anger, and snatched at any phrase that 
would serve as a weapon. 

“Tf Klesmer has presumed to offer himself to 
you, your father shall horsewhip him off the prem- 
ises. Pray, speak, Mr. Arrowpoint.” 

The father took his cigar from his mouth, and 
rose to the occasion by saying, “ This will never 
do, Cath.” 

“Do!” eried Mrs. Arrowpoint; “who in their 
senses ever thought it would do? You might as 
well say poisoning and strangling will not do. 
It is a comedy you have got up, Catherine. Else 
you are mad.” 

“T am quite sane and serious, mamma, and 











Herr Klesmer is not to blame. He never thought 


of my marrying him. I found out that he loved 
me, and loving him, I told him I would marry 
him.” 

“Leave that unsaid, Catherine,” said Mrs. Ar- 
rowpoint, bitterly. “Every one else will say it 
for you. You will be a public fable. Every one 
will say that you must have made the offer to a 
man who has been paid to come to the house— 
whé is nobody knows what—a gypsy, a Jew, a 
mere bubble of the earth.” 

“Never mind, mamma,” said Catherine, indig- 
nant in her turn. “ We all know he is a genius 
—as Tasso was.” 

“Those times were not these, nor is Klesmer 
Tasso,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, getting more heat- 
ed. “There is no sting in that sarcasm, except 
the sting of undutifulness.” 

“T am sorry to hurt you,mamma. But I will 
not give up the happiness of my life to ideas that 
I don’t believe in and customs I have no respect 
for.” 

“You have lost all sense of duty, then? You 
have forgotten that you are our only child—that 
it lies with you to place a great property in the 
right hands ?” 

“What are the right hands ? 
gained the property in trade.” 

“Mr. Arrowpoint, will you sit by and hear this 
without speaking ?” 

“Tam a gentleman, Cath. We expect you to 
marry a gentleman,” said the father, exerting 
himself. 

“And a man connected with the institutions 
of this country,” said the mother. “A woman 
in your position has serious duties. Where duty 
and inclination clash, she must follow duty.” 

“T don’t deny that,” said Catherine, getting 
colder in proportion to her mother’s heat. “ But 
one may say very true things and apply them 
falsely. People can easily take the sacred word 
duty as a name for what they desire any one else 
to do.” 

“Your parents’ desire makes no duty for you, 
then ?” 

“Yes, within reason. But before I give up the 
happiness of my life—” 

“ Catherine, Catherine, it will not be your hap- 
piness,” said Mrs, Arrowpoint, in her most raven- 
like tones. 

“Well, what seems to me my happiness—be- 
fore I give it up, I must see some better reason 
than the wish that I should marry a nobleman, 
or a man who votes with a party, that he may be 
turned into a nobleman. I feel at liberty to mar- 
ry the man I love and think worthy, unless some 
higher duty forbids.” 

“And so it does, Catherine, though you are 
blinded and can not see it. It is a woman’s duty 
not to lower herself. You are lowering yourself. 
Mr. Arrowpoint, will you tell your daughter what 
is her duty ?” 

“You must see, Catherine, that Klesmer is not 
the man for you,” said Mr. Arrowpoint. “He 
won't do at the head of estates. He has a deuced 
foreign look—is an unpractical man.” 

“T really can’t see what that has to do with 
it, papa. The land of England has often passed 
into the hands of foreigners—Dutch soldiers, sons 
of foreign women of bad character: if our land 
were sold to-morrow, it would very likely pass into 
the hands of some foreign merchant on ’Change. 
It is in every body’s mouth that successful swin- 
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dlers may buy up half the land in the country. 
How can I stem that tide ?” 

“Tt will never do to argue about marriage, 
Cath,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, “It’s no use get- 
ting up the subject like a Parliamentary ques- 
tion. We must do as other people do. We must 
think of the nation and the public good,” 

“T can’t see any public good concerned here, 
papa,” said Catherine. ‘“ Why is it to be expect- 
ed of an heiress that she should carry the prop- 
erty gained in trade into the hands of a certain 
class? That seems to me a ridiculous mish-mash 
of superannuated customs and false ambition. I 
should call it a public evil. People had better 
make a new sort of public good by changing their 
ambitions.” 

“That is mere sophistry, Catherine,” said Mrs. 
Arrowpoint. ‘“ Because you don’t wish to marry 
a nobleman, you are not obliged to marry a mount- 
ebank or a charlatan.” 

“T can not understand the application of such 
words, mamma.” 

“No, I dare say not,” rejoined Mrs. Arrow- 
point, with significant scorn. ‘ You have got to 
a pitch at which we are not likely to understand 
each other.” 

“Tt can’t be done, Cath,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, 
wishing to substitute a better-humored reasoning 
for his wife’s impetuosity. ‘A man like Klesmer 
ean’t marry such a property as yours, It can’t 
be done.” 


“Tt certainly will not be done,” said Mrs. Ar- | 
“Where is the man? | 


rowpoint, imperiously, 

Let him be fetched.” 
“T can not fetch him to be insulted,” said Cath- 

erine. ‘ Nothing will be achieved by that.” 


“T suppose you would wish him to know that 


in marrying you he will not marry your fortune,” 
said Mrs, Arrowpoint. 

“Certainly; if it were so, I should wish him to 
know it.” 

“Then you had better fetch him.” 

Catherine only went into the musiec-room and 
said, “Come :” she felt no need to prepare Kles- 
mer. 

“Herr Klesmer,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, with a 
rather contemptuous stateliness, “it is unneces- 
sary to repeat what has passed between us and 
our daughter. Mr, Arrowpoint will tell you oui 
resolution.” 

“Your marrying is quite out of the question,” 
said Mr. Arrowpoint, rather too heavily weighted 
with his task, and standing in an embarrassment 
unrelieved by a cigar. “It is a wild scheme al- 
together. A man has been called out for less.” 

“You have taken a base advantage of our con- 


fidence,” burst in Mrs. Arrowpoint, unable to | 


carry out her purpose and leave the burden of 
speech to her husband. 

Klesmer made a low bow in silent irony. 

“The pretension is ridiculous. You had bet- 
ter give it up and leave the house at once,” con- 
tinued Mr. Arrowpoint. He wished to do with- 
out mentioning the money, 

“T can give up nothing without reference to 
your daughter's wish,” said Klesmer, “My en- 
gagement is to her.” 

“Tt is useless to discuss the question,” said 
Mrs. Arrowpoint. “We shall never consent to 
the marriage. If Catherine disobeys us, we shall 
disinherit her. You will not marry her fortune. 
It is right you should know that.” 


“‘Madam, her fortune has been the only thing 
I have had to regret about her. But I must ask 
her if she will not think the sacrifice greater 
than I am worthy of.” 

“It is no sacrifice to me,” said Catherine, “ ex. 
cept that I am sorry to hurt my father and moth- 
er. Ihave always felt my fortune to be a wretch- 
ed fatality of my life.” 

“You mean to defy us, then?” said Mrs, Ar. 
rowpoint. 

“T mean to marry Herr Klesmer,” said Cath- 
erine, firmly. 

“He had better not count on our relenting,” 
said Mrs. Arrowpoint, whose manners suffered 
from that impunity in insult which has been 
reckoned among the privileges of women. 

‘“‘ Madam,” said Klesmer, “ certain reasons for- 
bid me to retort. But understand that I consider 
it out of the power either of you or of your for- 
tune to confer on me any thing that I value. 
My rank as an artist is of my own winning, and I 
would not exchange it for any other. I am able 
to maintain your daughter, and I ask for no 
change in my life but her companionship.” 

“You will leave the house, however,” said 
Mrs, Arrowpoint. 

“T go at once,” said Klesmer, bowing and 
quitting the room, 

“Let there be no misunderstanding, mamma,” 
said Catherine; “I consider myself engaged to 
Herr Klesmer, and I intend to marry him.” 

The mother turned her head away and waved 
her hand in sign of dismissal. 

“Tt’s all very fine,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, when 
Catherine was gone; “but what the deuce are 
we to do with the property ?” 

“There is Harry Brendall. 
name.” 

“ Harry Brendall will get through it all in no 
time,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, relighting his cigar. 

And thus, with nothing settled but the d-termi- 
nation of the lovers, Klesmer had left Quetcham. 


He can take the 


—_—_—_—>—. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Among the heirs of Art, as at the division of the 
promised land, each has to win his portion by hard 
| fighting: the bestowal is after the manner of prophe- 

cy, and is a title without possession. To carry the 

|map of an ungotten estate in your pocket is a poor 
sort of copyhold. And in fancy to cast his shoe over 
Edom is little warrant that a man shall ever set the 
sole of his foot on an acre of his own there. 


The most obstinate beliefs that mortals entertain 

about themselves are such as they have no evidence 
| for beyond a constant, spontaneous pulsing of their 
| self-satisfaction—as it were a hidden seed of madness, 
a confidence that they can move the world without 
precise notion of standing-place or lever. 

“Pray go to church, mamma,” said Gwer tolen, 
the next morning. “I prefer seeing Herr Kles- 
mer alone.” (He had written in reply to her note 
that he would be with her at eleven.) 

“That is hardly correct, I think,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, anxiously. 

“Our affairs are too serious for us to think 
of such nonsensical rules,” said Gwendolen, con- 
temptuously. “They are insulting as well as 
ridiculous.” 

“You would not mind Isabel sitting with you? 
She would be reading in a corner.” 

“No, she could not: she would bite her nails 
and stare. It would be too irritating. Trust my 
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judgment,mamma. I mustbealone. Take them | 
all to church.” 

Gwendolen had her way, of course; only that 
Miss Merry and two of the girls staid at home 
to give the house a look of habitation by sitting 
at the dining-room windows, 

It was a delicious Sunday morning. The mel- 
ancholy waning sunshine of autumn rested on the 
leaf-strown grass and came mildly through the 
windows in slanting bands of brightness over the 
old furniture, and the glass panel that reflected 
the furniture; over the tapestried chairs with 
their faded flower wreaths, the dark enigmatic 
pictures, the superannuated organ at which Gwen- 
dolen had pleased herself with acting Saint Ce- 
cilia on her first joyous arrival, the crowd of pal- 
lid, dusty knickknacks seen through the open 
doors of the antechamber where she had achieved 
the wearing of her Greek dress as Hermione. 
This last memory was just now very busy in her; 
for had not Klesmer then been struck with ad- 
miration of her pose and expression? Whatever 
he had said, whatever she imagined him to have 
thought, was at this moment pointed with keen- 
est interest for her: perhaps she had never be- 
fore in her life felt so inwardly dependent, so 
consciously in need of another person’s opinion. 
There was a new fluttering of spirit within her, a 
new element of deliberation in her self-estimate, 
which had hitherto been a blissful gift of intui- 
tion. Still it was the recurrent burden of her in- 
ward soliloquy that Klesmer had seen but little 
of her, and any unfavorable conclusion of his 
must have too narrow a foundation. She really 
felt clever enough for any thing. 

To fill up the time, she collected her volumes 


and pieces of music, and laying them on the top 


of the piano, set herself to classify them. Then 
catching the reflection of her movements in the 
glass panel, she was diverted to the contempla- 
tion of the image there, and walked toward it. 
Dressed in black without a single ornament, and 
with the warm whiteness of her skin set off be- 
tween her light brown coronet of hair and ber 
square-cut bodice, she might have tempted an 
artist to try again the Roman trick of a statue in 
black, white, and tawny marble. Seeing her im- 
age slowly advancing, she thought, “I am beau- | 
tiful”—not exultingly, but with grave decision. 
Being beautiful was, after all, the condition on | 
which she most needed external testimony. If 
any one objected to the turn of her nose or the 
form of her neck and chin, she had not the sense | 
that she could presently show her power of at- 
tainment in these branches of feminine perfection. 
There was not much time to fill up in this way 
before the sound of wheels, the loud ring, and the 
opening doors assured her that <he was not by 
any accident to be disappointed. This slightly 
increased her inward flutter. In spite of her self- 
confidence, she dreaded Klesmer as part of that | 
unmanageable world which was independent of | 
her wishes—something vitriolic, that would not 
cease to burn because ' you smiled or frowned at | 
it. oor thing! she was at a higher crisis of her 
woman’s fate than in her past experience with | 
Grandcourt. The questioning then was whether | 
she should take a particular man as a husband. 
The inmost fold of her questioning now was wheth- 
er she need take a husband at all—whether she | 
could not achieve substantiality for herself and 
know gratified ambition without bondage. | 


Klesmer made his most deferential bow in the 
wide doorway of the antechamber—showing also 
the deference of the finest gray kerseymere trow- 
sers and perfect gloves (the “masters of those who 
know” are happily altogether human). Gwen- 
dolen met him with unusual gravity, and holding 
out her hand, said, “It is most kind of you to 
come, Herr Klesmer. I hope you have not thought 
me presumptuous.” 

“T took your wish as a command that did me 
honor,” said Klesmer, with answering gravity. 
He was really putting by his own affairs in order 
to give his utmost attention to what Gwendolen 
might have to say; but his temperament was still 


| in a state of excitation from the events of yester- 


day likely enough to give his expressions a more 
than usually biting edge. 

Gwendoien for once was under too great a 
strain of feeling to remember formalities. She 
continued standing near the piano, and Klesmer 
took his stand at the other end of it, with his 
back to the light and his terribly omniscient eyes 
upon her. No affectation was of use, and she be- 
gan without delay. 

“I wish to consult you, Herr Klesmer. We 
have lost all our fortune; we have nothing. I 
must get my own bread, and I desire to provide 
for my mamma, so as to save her from any hard- 
ship. The only way I can think of—and I should 
like it better than any thing—is to be an actress 
—to go on the stage. But of course I should 


| like to take a high position, and I thought—if 


you thought I could”—here Gwendolen became a 
little more nervous—“ it would be better for me 


| to be a singer—to study singing also.” 


Klesmer put ‘down his hat on the piano, and 
folded his arms as if to concentrate himself. 

“T know,” Gwendolen resumed, turning from 
pale to pink and back again—“ I know that my 
method of singing is very defective; but I have 
been ill taught. I could be better taught; I could 
study. And you will understand my wish: to 
sing and act too, like Grisi, is a much higher po- 
sition. Naturally, I should wish to take as high 
a rank as I can. And I can rely on your judg- 
ment. I am sure you will tell me the truth.” 

Gwendolen somehow had the conviction that, 
now she made this serious appeal, the truth would 
be favorable. 

Stili Klesmer did not speak. He drew off his 
gloves quickly, tossed them into his hat, rested 


| his hands on his hips, and walked to the other 


end of the room. He was filled with compassion 
for this girl: he wanted to put a guard on his 
speech. When he turned again, he looked at her 
with a mild frown of inquiry, and said with gen- 
tle though quick utterance, ‘You have never 
seen any thing, I think, of artists and their lives ? 
—I mean of musicians, actors, artists of that 
kind ?” 


“Oh no,” said Gwendolen, not perturbed by a 


| reference to this obvious fact in the history of a 


young lady hitherto well provided for. 

“You are—pardon me,” said Klesmer, again 
pausing near the piano—“ in coming to a conclu- 
sion on such a matter as this, every thing must 
be taken into consideration—you are perhaps 
| twenty ? ” 

“T am twenty-one, 
fear rising in her. 


” 


said Gwendolen, a slight 
“Do you think I am too 


| old 9” 


Klesmer pouted his under-lip and shook his 
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long fingers upward in a manner totally enig- | 
matic, 

“Many persons begin later than others,” said 
Gwendolen, betrayed by her habitual conscious- 
ness of having valuable information to bestow. 

Klesmer took no notice, but said, with more 
studied gentleness than ever, “ You have proba- 
bly not thought of an artistic career until now: 
you did not entertain the notion, the longing— 
what shall I say ?—you did not wish yourself an 
actress, or any thing of that sort, till the present 
trouble ?” 

“Not exactly; but I was fond of acting. I 
have acted; you saw me, if you remember—you 
saw me here in charades and as Hermione,” said 
Gwendolen, really fearing that Klesmer had for- 
gotten. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, quickly, “I remem- 
ber—I remember perfectly,” and again walked 
to the other end of the room. It was difficult 
for him to refrain from this kind of movement 
when he was in any argument either audible or 
silent. 

Gwendolen felt that she was being weighed. 
The delay was unpleasant. But she did not yet 
conceive that the scale could dip on the wrong 
side, and it seemed to her only graceful to say, 
“T shall be very much obliged to you for taking 
the trouble to give me your advice, whatever it 
may be.” 

“Miss Harleth,” said Klesmer, turning toward 
her, and speaking with a slight increase of accent, 
“T will veil nothing from you in this matter. I 
should reckon myself guilty if I put a false vis- 
age on things—made them too black or too white. 
The gods have a curse for him who willingly tells 
another the wréng road. And if I misled one 
who is so young, so beautiful, who, I trust, will 
find her happiness along the right road, I should 
regard myself as a—Bésewicht.” In the last word 
Klesmer’s voice had dropped to a loud whisper. 

Gwendolen felt a sinking of heart under this 
unexpected solemnity, and kept a sort of fasci- 
nated gaze on Klesmer’s face, while he went on: 

“You are a beautiful young lady—you have 
been brought up in ease—you have done what 
you would—you have not said to yourself, ‘I must 
know this exactly,’ ‘I must understand this ex- 
actly,’ ‘I must do this exactly.’” In uttering 
these three terrible musts, Klesmer lifted up three 
long fingers in succession. ‘In sum, you have 
not been called upon to be any thing but a charm- 
ing young lady, whom it is an impoliteness to find 
fault with.” 

He paused an instant; then resting his fingers 
on his hips again, and thrusting out his powerful 
chin, he said: 

“Well, then, with that preparation, you wish 
to try the life of the artist; you wish to try a 
life of arduous, unceasing work, and—uncertain 
praise. Your praise would have to be earned, 
like your bread; and both would come slowly, 
scantily—what do I say?—they might hardly 
come at all.” 

This tone of discouragement, which Klesmer 
half hoped might suffice without any thing more 
unpleasant, roused some resistance in Gwendolen. 
With a slight turn of her head away from him, 
and an air of pique, she said: 

“T thought that you, being an artist, would 
consider the life one of the most honorable and 





delightful. And if I can do nothing better ?—I 


suppose I can put up with the same risks as oth. 


| er people do.” 


“Do nothing better ?” said Klesmer, a little 
fired. ‘No, my dear Miss Harleth, you could do 
nothing better—neither man nor woman could do 
any thing better—if you could do what was best 
or good of its kind. I am not decrying the life 
of the true artist. I am exalting it. I say it is 
out of the reach of any but choice organizations 
—natures framed to love perfection and to labor 
for it; ready, like all true lovers, to endure, to 
wait, to say, I am not yet worthy, but she—Art, 
my mistress—is worthy, and I will live to merit 
her. An honorable life? Yes. But the honor 
comes from the inward vocation and the hard- 
won achievement: there is no honor in donning 
the life as a livery.” 

Some excitement of yesterday had revived in 
Klesmer and hurried him into speech a little 
aloof from his immediate friendly purpose. He 
had wished as delicately as possible to rouse in 
Gwendolen a sense of her unfitness for a perilous, 
difficult course; but it was his wont to be angry 
with the pretensions of incompetence, and he 
was in danger of getting chafed. Conscious of 
this, he paused suddenly. But Gwendolen’s chief 
impression was that he had not yet denied her 
the power of doing what would be good of its 
kind. Klesmer’s fervor seemed to be a sort of 
glamour such as he was prone to throw over things 
in general; and what she desired to assure him 
of was that she was not afraid of some prelimi- 
nary hardships. The belief that to present her- 
self in public on the stage must produce an effect 
such as she had been used to feel certain of in 
private life, was like a bit of her flesh—it was 
not to be peeled off readily, but must come with 
blood and pain. She said, in a tone of some in- 
sistence : 

“T am quite prepared to bear hardships at 
first. Of course no one can become celebrated 
all at once. And it is not necessary that every 
one should be first-rate—either actresses or sing- 
ers. If you would be so kind as to tell me what 
steps I should take, I should have the courage to 
take them. I don’t mind going up hill. It will 
be easier than the dead level of being a governess. 
I will take any steps you recommend.” 

Klesmer was more convinced now that he must 
speak plainly. 

“T will tell you the steps, not that I recom- 
mend, but that will be forced upon you. It is all 
one, so far, what your goal may be—excellence, 
celebrity, second, third rateness—it is all one. 
You must go to town under the protection of 
your mother. You must put yourself under 
training — musical, dramatic, theatrical: what- 
ever you desire to do, you have to learn”—here 
Gwendolen looked as if she were going to speak, 
but Klesmer lifted up his hand and said decisive- 
ly,“ I know. You have exercised your talents— 
you recite—you sing—from the drawing-room 
Standpunkt. My dear Fraulein, you must unlearn 
all that. You have not yet conceived what ex- 
cellence is: you must unlearn your mistaken ad- 
mirations. You must know what you have to 
strive for, and then you must subdue your mind 
and body to unbroken discipline. Your mind, I 
say. For you must not be thinking of celebrity: 
—put that candle out of your eyes, and look only 
at excellence. You would, of course, earn noth- 
ing—you could get no engagement for a long 
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while. You would need money for yourself and | 
your family. But that,” here Klesmer frow ned | 
and shook his fingers as if to dismiss a triv iality | 

—that could perhaps be found.” 

Gwendolen turned pink and pale during this | 
speech. Her pride had felt a terrible knife edge, | 
and the last sentence only made the smart keen- | 
er. She was conscious of appearing moved, and 
tried to escape from her weakness by suddenly 
walking to a seat and pointing out a chair to 
Klesmer. He did not take it, but turned a little | 
in order to face her, and leaned against the piano. 
At that moment she wished that she had not sent 
for him: this first experience of being taken on 
some other ground than that of her social rank 
and her beauty was becoming bitter to her. Kles- 
mer, preoccupied with a serious purpose, went on 
without change of tone. 

“Now, what sort of issue might be fairly ex- 
pected from all this self-denial? You would ask 
that. It is right that your eyes should be open 
toit. Iwill tell you truthfully. The issue would 
be uncertain and—most probably—would not be | 
worth much.” 

At these relentless words Klesmer put out his | 
lip and looked through his spectacles with the 
air of a monster impenetrable by beauty. 

Gwendolen’s eyes began to burn, but the dread 
of showing weakness urged her to added self-con- | 
trol. She’ compelled herself to say, in a hard | 
tone, 

“You think I want talent, or am too old to} 
begin.” 

Klesmer made a sort of hum and then descend- | 
ed on an emphatic “Yes! The desire and the | 
training should have begun seven years ago—or 
a good deal earlier, A ‘mountebank’s child who 
helps her father to earn shillings when she is six 
years old—a child that inherits a singing throat | 
from a long line of choristers, and learns to sing 
as it learns to talk, has a likelier beginning. Any 
great achievement in acting or in music grows 
with the growth. Whenever an artist has been 
able to say, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered,’ it has 
been at the end of patient practice. Genius at | 
first is little more than a great capacity for re- 
ceiving discipline. Singing and acting, like the 
fine dexterity of the juggler with his cups and 
balls, require a shaping of the organs toward a 
finer and finer certainty of effect. Your muscles 
—your whole frame—must go like a watch, true, 
true, true, toa hair. That is the work of spring- 
time, before habits have been determined.” 

“T did not pretend to genius,” said Gwendolen, 
still feeling that she might somehow do what 
Klesmer wanted to represent as impossible. “TI | 
only supposed that I might have a little talent— 
enough to improve.” 

“T don’t deny that,” said Klesmer. “If you | 
had been put in the right track some years ago 
and had worked well, you might now have made 
a public singer, though I don’t think your voice | 
would have counted for much in public. For the | 
stage your personal charms and intelligence might | 
then have told without the present drawback of 
inexperience—lack of discipline—lack of instrue- 

tion.” 

Certainly Klesmer seemed cruel, but his feeling | 
was the reverse of cruel. Our speech, even when | 
we are most single-minded, can never take its line | 
absolutely from one impulse; but Klesmer’s was 
as far as possible directed by compassion for | 


} 
| 
} 
| 











poor Gwendolen’ 8 ignorant eagerness to enter on 
a course of which he saw all the miserable details 
with a definiteness which he could not if he would 


| have conveyed to her mind. 


Gwendolen, however, was not convinced. Her 
self-opinion rallied, and since the counselor whom 
she had called in gave a decision of such sey: 
| peremptoriness, she was tempted to think that 
| his judgment was not only fallible, but biased. 
| It occurred to her that a simpler and wiser step 


| for her to have taken would have been to send a 


letter through the post to the manager of a Lon- 
don theatre, asking him to make an appointment. 
She would make no further reference to her sing- 
ing: Klesmer, she saw, had set himself against 
her singing. But she felt equal to arguing with 
him about her going on the stage, and she an- 
swered in a resistant tone: 

“T understand, of course, that no one can be a 
finished actress at once. It may be impossible 
to tell beforehand whether I should succeed ; but 
that seems to me a reason why J should try. I 
should have thought that I might have taken an 
engagement at a theatre meanwhile, so as to earn 
money and study at the same time.” 

“Can’t be done, my dear Miss Harleth—I speak 
| plainly—it can’t be done. I must clear your mind 
| of these notions, which have no more resemblance 
to reality than a pantomime. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen think that when they have made their 
| toilet and drawn on their gloves, they are as pre- 
| sentabie on the stage as in a drawing-room, No 
manager thinks that. With all your grace and 
charm, if you were to present yourse If as an as- 
| pirant to the stage, a manager would either re- 
quire you to pay as an amateur for being allowed 
to perform, or he would tell you to go and be 
taught—trained to bear yourself on the stage, as 
a horse, however beautiful, must be trained for 
the circus; to say nothing of that study which 
would enable you to personate a character con- 
sistently, and animate it with the natural language 
of face, gesture, and tone. For you to get an en- 
gagement fit for you straight away is out of the 
question.” 

“T really can not understand that,” said Gwen- 
dolen, rather haughtily ; then, checking herself, 
she added, in another tone, “I shall be obliged to 
you if you will explain how it is that such poor 


| actresses get engaged. I have been to the theatre 


several times, and I am sure there were actresses 


| who seemed to me to act not at all well and who 


were quite plain.” 
“Ah, my dear Miss Harleth, that is the easy 


| criticism of the buyer. We who buy slippers 


toss away this pair and the other as clumsy ; but 
there went an apprenticeship to the making of 
them. Excuse me: you could not at present teach 
one of those actresses ; but there is certainly much 
| that she could teach you. For example, she can 


| pitch her voice so as to be heard: ten to one you 


could not do it till after many trials. Merely to 
| stand and move on the stage is an art—requires 

practice. It is understood that we are not now 
| talking of a comparse in a petty theatre who earns 
| the wages of a needle- woman. This is out of the 
| question for you.’ 

“Of course I must earn more than that,” said 
Gwendolen, with a sense of wincing rather than 
of being refuted ; “ but I think I could soon learn 
to do tolerably 'well all those little things you 
have mentioned. I am not so very stupid. And 
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even in Paris I am sure I saw two actresses play- 
ing important ladies’ parts who were not at all 
ladies, and quite ugly. I suppose I have no par- 
ticular talent ; but I mast think it is an advantage, 
even on the stage, to be a lady, and not a perfect 
fright.” 

“ Ah, let us understand each other,” said Kles- 
mer, with a flash of new meaning. “I was speak- 
ing of what you would have to go through if you 
aimed at becoming a real artist—if you took mu- 
sic and the drama as a higher vocation in which 
you would strive after excellence. On that head, 
what I have said stands fast. You would find— 
after your education in doing things slackly for 
one-and-twenty years—great difficulties in study: 
you would find mortifications in the treatment 
you would get when you presented yourself on 
the footing of skill. You would be subjected to 
tests: people would no longer feign not to see 
your blunders. You would at first only be ac- 
cepted on trial. You would have to bear what 
I may call a glaring insignificance: any success 
must be won by the utmost patience. You would 
have to keep your place in a crowd, and, after 
all, it is likely you would lose it and get out of 
sight. If you determine to face these hardships 
and still try, you will have the dignity of a high 
purpose, even though you may have chosen un- 
fortunately. You will have some merit, though 
you may win no prize. You have asked my judg- 
ment on your chances of winning. I don’t pre- 
tend to speak absolutely; but measuring proba- 
bilities, my judgment is—you will hardly achieve 
more than mediocrity.” 

Klesmer had delivered himself with emphatic 
rapidity, and now paused a moment. Gwendo 
len was motionless, looking at her hands, which 
lay over each other on her lap, till the deep- 
toned, long-drawn “ But,” with which he resumed, 
had a startling effect, and made her look at him 
again. 

“But—there are certainly other ideas, other 
dispositions, with which a young lady may take 
up an art that will bring her before the public. 
She may rely on the unquestioned power of her 
beauty as a passport. She may desire to exhibit 
hersei€ to an admiration which dispenses with 
skill. This goes a certain way on the stage: not 
in music: but on the stage, beauty is taken when 
there is nothing more commanding to be had. 
Not without some drilling, however: as I have 
said before, technicalities have in any case to be 
mastered. But these excepted, we have here noth- 
ing to do with art. The woman who takes up 
this career is not an artist: she is usually one 
who thinks of entering on a luxurious life by a 
short and easy road—perhaps by marriage—that 
is her most brilliant chance, and the rarest. Still, 
her career will not be luxurious to begin with: 
she can hardly earn her own. poor bread inde- 
pendently at once, and the indignities she will be 
liable to are such as I will not speak of.” 

“T desire to be independent,” said Gwendolen, 
deeply stung and confusedly apprehending some 
scorn for herself in Klesmer’s words. “That was 
my reason for asking whether I could not get an 
immediate engagement. Of course I can not know 
how things go on about theatres. But 1 thought 
that I could have made myself independent. I 
have no money, and I will not accept help from 
any one.” 

Her wounded pride could not rest without 


|making this disclaimer. It was intolerable to 
| her that Klesmer should imagine her to have ex. 
pected other help from him than advice. 

“That is a hard saying for your friends,” said 
Klesmer, recovering the gentleness of tone with 
which he had begun the conversation. “{ have 
given you pain. That was inevitable. I was 
bound to put the truth, the unvarnished truth, be- 
fore you. I have not said—I will not say—you 
will do wrong to choose the hard, climbing path 
of an endeavoring artist. You have to compare 
its difficulties with those of any less hazardous 
—any more private course which opens itself 
to you. If you take that more courageous re- 
solve, I will ask leave to shake hands with you 
on the strength of our freemasonry, where we 
are all vowed to the service of Art, and to serve 
her by helping every fellow-servant.” 

Gwendolen was silent, again looking at her 
hands. She felt herself very far away from tak- 
ing the resolve that would enforce acceptance; 
and after waiting an instant or two, Klesmer went 
on with deepened seriousness. 

“Where there is the duty of service there must 
be the duty of accepting it. The question is not 
one of personal obligation. And in relation to 
practical matters immediately affecting your fu- 
ture—excuse my permitting myself to mention in 
confidence an affair of my own. I am expecting 
an event which would make it easy for me to ex- 
ert myself on your behalf in furthering your op- 
portunities of instruction and residence in Lon- 
don—under the care, that is, of your family— 
without need for anxiety on your part. If you 
resolve to take art as a bread-study, you need 
only undertake the study at first; the bread will 
be found without trouble. The event I mean is 
my marriage: in fact—you will receive this as a 
matter of confidence—my marriage with Miss 
Arrowpoint, which will more than double such 
right as I have to be trusted by you as a friend. 
Your friendship will have greatly risen in value 
for her by your having adopted that generous 
labor.” 

Gwendolen’s face had begun to burn. That 
Klesmer was about to marry Miss Arrowpoint 
caused her no surprise, and at another moment 
she would have amused herself in quickly imag- 
ining the scenes that must have ccurred at 
Quetcham. But what engrossed her feeling, 
what filled her imagination, now was the pano- 
rama of her own immediate future that Klesmer’s 
words seemed to have unfolded. The suggestion 
of Miss Arrowpoint as a patroness was only an- 
other detail added to its repulsiveness : Klesmer’s 
proposal to help her seemed an additional irrita- 
tion after the humiliating judgment he had pass- 
ed on her capabilities. His words had really bit- 
ten into her self-confidence and turned it into the 
pain of a bleeding wound; and the idea of pre- 
senting herself before other judges was now poi- 
soned with the dread that they also might be 
harsh: they also would not recognize the talent 
she was conscious of. But she controlled her- 
self, and rose from her seat before she made any 
answer. It seemed natural that she should pause. 
She went to the piano and looked absently at 
leaves of music, pinching up the corners, At 
last she turned toward Klesmer and said, with 
almost her usual air of proud equality, which in 
this interview had not been hitherto perceptible : 





“T congratulate you sincerely, Herr Klesmer. 
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I think I never saw any one more admirable | 


than Miss Arrowpoint. And I have to thank you 
for every sort of kindness this morning. But I 
can’t decide now. If I make the resolve you 
have spoken of, I will use your permission—I 
will let you know. But I fear the obstacles are 
too great. In any case, I am deeply obliged to 
you. It was very bold of me to ask you to take 
this trouble.” 

Klesmer’s inward remark was, “She will never 
let me know.” But with the most thorough re- 
spect in his manner, he said, “Command me at 
any time. There is an address on this card 
which will always find me with little delay.” 

When he had taken up his hat and was going 
to make his bow, Gwendolen’s better self, con- 
scious of an ingratitude which the clear-seeing 
Klesmer must have penetrated, made a desperate 
effort to find its way above the stifling layers of 
egoistic disappointment and irritation. Looking 
at him with a glance of the old gayety, she put 
out her hand, and said with a sm‘le, “If I take 
the wrong road, it will not be because of your 
flattery.” 

“God forbid that you should take any road 
but one where you will find and give happiness !” 
said Klesmer, fervently. Then, in foreign fashion 
he touched her fingers lightly with his lips, and 


in another minute she heard the sound of his de- | 
parting wheels getting more distant on the gravel. | 


Gwendolen had never in her life felt so miser- 
able. No sob came, no passion of tears, to relieve 
her. 
only brought into more dreary clearness the ab- 
sence of interest from her life. All memories, 
all objects, the pieces of music displayed, the 
open piano—the very reflection of herself in the 


glass—seemed no better than the packed-up | 


shows of a departing fair. For the first time 
since her consciousness began, she was having a 


lost the innate sense that there were reasons why 
she should not ke slighted, elbowed, jostled— 
treated like a passenger with a third-class ticket, 
in spite of private objections on her own part. 
She did not move about; the prospects begotten 
by disappointment were too oppressively preoc- 
cupying; she threw herself into the shadiest cor- 
ner of a settee, and pressed her fingers over her 
burning eyelids. Every word that Klesmer had 


Her eyes were burning; and the noonday | mamma to submit with her to the humiliation of 
. = ie 


| not possible for her to earn money at once ? 
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to put up with. The self-confident visions that 
had beguiled her wre not of a highly exception- 
al kind; and she had at least shown some ra- 
tionality in consulting the person who knew the 
most and had flattered her the least. In asking 
Klesmer’s advice, however, she had rather been 
borne up by a belief in his latent admiration than 
bent on knowing any thing more unfavorable that 
might have lain behind his slight objections to 
her singing; and the truth she had asked for 
with an expectation that it would be agreeable 
had come like a lacerating thong. 

“Too old—should have begun seven years ago 
—you will not, at best, achieve more than medi- 
ocrity—hard, incessant work, uncertain praise— 
bread coming slowly, scantily, perhaps not at all 
—mortifications, people no longer feigning not to 
see your blunders—glaring insignificance’—all 
these phrases rankled in her; and even more 
galling was the hint that she could only be ac- 
cepted on the stage as a beauty who hoped to get 
a husband. The “indignities” that she might be 
visited with had no very definite form for her, but 
the mere association of any thing called “ indig- 
nity” with herself roused a resentful alarm. And 
along with the vaguer images which were raised 
by those biting words, came the more precise 
conception of disagreeables which her experience 
enabled her to imagine. How could she take her 
mamma and the four sisters to London, if it were 
And 
as for submitting to be a protégée, and asking her 


being supported by Miss Arrowpoint—that was 
as bad as being a governess ; nay, worse; for sup- 


| pose the end of all her study to be as worthless 
| as Klesmer clearly expected it to be, the sense of 


the miseries of disappointment. 
| less had magnificent ideas about helping artists ; 
vision of herself on the common level, and had | 


favors received and never repaid would imbitter 
Klesmer doubt- 
but how could he know the feelings of ladies in 


such matters? It was all over: she had enter- 
tained a mistaken hope ; and there was an end 


| of it. 


“ An end of it!” said Gwendolen, aloud, start- 


|ing from her seat as she heard the steps and 


| church. 


voices of her mamma and sisters coming in from 
She hurried to the piano and began 


| gathering together her pieces of music with as- 


. . | 
said seemed to have been branded into her mem- 


ory, as most words are which bring with them a 
new set of impressions and make an epoch for 
us. 


Only a few hours before, the dawning smile | 


of self-contentment rested on her lips as she | 


vaguely imagined a future suited to her wishes: 
it seemed but the affair of a year or so for her 


to become the most approved Juliet of the time; | 
or, if Klesmer encouraged her idea of being a | 


singer, to proceed by more gradual steps to her 
place in the opera, while she won money and ap- 
plause by occasional performances. Why not? 
At home, at school, among acquaintanees, she 
had been used to have her conscious superiority 
admitted ; and she had moved in a society where 


of the amateur kind politely supposed to fall 


| 
| 
. . . . . | *,* 

every thing, from low arithmetic to high art, is | calamities. 


sumed diligence, while the expression on her pale 
face and in her burning eyes was what would 
have suited a woman encuring a wrong which 
she might not resent, but would probably revenge. 
“Well, my darling,” said gentle Mrs. Davilow, 
entering, ‘I see by the wheel marks that Kles- 
mer has been here. Have you been satisfied with 
the interview ?”’ She had some guesses as to its 
object, but felt timid about implying them. 
“Satisfied, mamma? oh yes,” said Gwendolen, 
in a high hard tone, for which she must be ex- 
cused, because she dreaded a scene of emotion. 
If she did not set herself resolutely to feign proud 
indifference, she felt that she must fall into a pas- 
sionate outburst of despair, which would cut her 
mamma more deeply than all the rest of their 


“Your uncle and aunt were disappointed at not 


short of perfection only because gentlemen and | seeing you,” said Mrs. Davilow, coming near the 
ladies are not obliged to do more than they like; | piano, and watching Gwendolen’s movements. “I 
otherwise they would probably give forth abler | only said that you wanted rest.” 


writings and show themselves more commanding 


“ Quite right, mamma,” said Gwendolen, in the 


artists than any the world is at present obliged | same tone, turning to put away some music. 
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“Am I not to know any thing now, Gwendo- | let you go to such a place. He ought to have 
len? Am I always to be in the dark ?” said Mrs. | taken some other steps.” 


Davilow, too keenly sensitive to her daughter’s 
manner and expression not to fear that something 
painful had occurred. 

“There is really nothing to tell now, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, in a still higher voice. ‘“I had 
a mistaken idea about something I could do. 
Herr Klesmer has undeceived me. That is all.” 

“Don’t look and speak in that way, my dear 
child: I can not bear it,” said Mrs, Davilow, break- 
ing down. She felt an undefinable terror. 

Gwendolen looked at her a moment in silence, 
biting her inner lip; then she went up to her, and 
putting her hands on her mamma’s shoulders, 
said, with a drop of her voice to the lowest un- 
der-tone, “ Mamma, don’t speak to me now. It is 
useless to cry and waste our strength over what 
can’t be altered. You will live at Sawyer’s Cot 
tage, and I am going to the bishop’s daughters. 
There is no more to be said. Things can not be 
altered, and who cares? It makes no difference 
to any one else what we do. We must try not to 
care ourselves. We must not give way. I dread 
giving way. Help me to be quiet.” 

Mrs. Davilow was like a frightened child under 
her daughter’s face and voice: her tears were ar- 
rested, and she went away in silence. 


——@—— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“T question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 
And all the world appears unkind.” 
—Wokrpswortu. 

GWENDOLEN was glad that she had got through 
her interview with Klesmer before meeting her 
uncle and aunt. She had made up her mind now 
that there were only disagreeables before her, and 
she felt able to maintain a dogged calm in the 
face of any humiliation that might be proposed. 

The meeting did not happen until the Monday, 
when Gwendolen went to the Rectory with her 
mamma. They had called at Sawyer’s Cottage by 
the way, and had seen every cranny of the narrow 
rooms in a mid-day light unsoftened by blinds 
and curtains; for the furnishing to be done by 
gleanings from the Rectory had not yet begun. 

“How shall you endure it, mamma?” said 
Gwendolen, as they walked away. She had not 
opened her lips while they were looking round at 
the bare walls and floors, and the little garden 
with the cabbage stalks, and the yew arbor all 
dust and cobwebs within. “You and the four 
girls all in that closet of a room, with the green 
and yellow paper pressing on your eyes? And 
without me?” 

“Tt will be some comfort that you have not to 
bear it too, dear.” 

“If it were not that I must get some money, I 
would rather be there than go to be a governess.” 

“Don’t set yourself against it beforehand, 
Gwendolen. If you go to the palace, you will 
have every luxury about you. And you know 
how much you have always cared for that. You 
will not find it so hard as going up and down 
those steep narrow stairs, and hearing the crock- 
ery rattle through the house, and the dear girls 
talking.” 

“Tt is like a bad dream,” said Gwendolen, im- 
petuously. “I can not believe that my uncle will 





“Don’t be unreasonable, dear child. What 


' could he have done?” 


“That was for him to find out. It seems to 


| me a very extraordinary world if people in our 
| position must sink in this way all at once,” said 


Gwendolen, the other worlds with which she was 
conversant being constructed with a sense of fit- 
ness that arranged her own future agreeably, 

It was her temper that framed her sentences 
under this entirely new pressure of evils: she 
could have spoken more suitably on the vicissi- 
tudes in other people’s lives, though it was never 
her aspiration to express herself virtuously so 
much as cleverly—a point to be remembered in 
extenuation of her words, which were usually 
worse than she was. : 

And, notwithstanding the keen sense of her 
own bruises, she was capable of some compunc- 
tion when her uncle and aunt received her with a 
more affectionate kindness than they had ever 
shown before. She could not but be struck by 
the dignified cheerfulness with which they talked 
of the necessary economies in their way of living, 
and in the education of the boys. Mr. Gascoigne’s 
worth of character, a little obscured by worldly 
opportunities—as the poetic beauty of women is 
obscured by the demands of fashionable dressing 
—showed itself to great advantage under this 
sudden reduction of fortune. Prompt and me- 
thodical, he had set himself not only to put down 
his carriage, but to reconsider his worn suits of 
clothes, to leave off meat for breakfast, to do 
without periodicals, to get Edwy from school and 
arrange hours of study for all the boys under him- 
self, and to order the whole establishment on the 
sparest footing possible. For all healthy people 
economy has its pleasures ; and the Rector’s spirit 
had spread through the household. Mrs, Gas- 
coigne and Anna, who always made papa their 
model, really did not miss any thing they cared 
about for themselves, and in all sincerity felt that 
the saddest part of the family losses was the 
change for Mrs. Davilow and her children. 

Anna for the first time could merge her resent- 
ment on behalf of Rex in her sympathy with 
Gwendolen ; and Mrs. Gascoigne was disposed to 
hope that trouble would have a salutary effect on 
her niece, without thinking it her duty to add 
any bitters by way of increasing the salutariness. 
They had both been busy devising how to get 
blinds and curtains for the cottage out of the 
household stores; but with delicate feeling they 
left these matters in the background, and talk- 
ed at first of Gwendolen’s journey, and the com- 
fort it was to her mamma to have her at home 
again. 

In fact, there was nothing for Gwendolen to 
take as a justification for extending her discontent 
with events to the persons immediately around 
her, and she felt shaken into a more alert atten- 
tion, as if by a call to drill that every body else 
was obeying, when her uncle began in a voice of 
firm kindness to talk to her of the efforts he had 
been making to get her a situation which would 
offer her as many advantages as possible. Mr. 
Gascoigne had not forgotten Grandcourt, but the 
possibility of further advances from that quarter 
was something too vague for a man of his good 
sense to be determined by it: uncertainties of 
that kind must not now slacken his action in do- 
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ing the best he could for his niece under actual 
conditions. 

“J felt that there was no time to be lost, Gwen- 
dolen; for a position in a good family where you 
will have some consideration is not to be had at 
a moment’s notice. And however long we waited, 
we could hardly find one where you would be bet- 
ter oif than at Bishop Mompert’s. I am known to 
both him and Mrs. Mompert, and that, of course, 
is an advantage for you. Our correspondence 
has gone on favorably ; but I can not be surprised 
that Mrs. Mompert wishes to see you before mak- 
ing an absolute engagement. She thinks of ar- 
ranging for you to meet her at Wancester when 
she is on her way to town. I dare say you will 
feel the interview rather trying for you, my dear; 
but you will have a little time to prepare your | 
mind.” 

“Do you know why she wants to see me, un- 
cle?” said Gwendolen, whose mind had quickly 
gone over various reasons that an imaginary 
Mrs. Mompert with three daughters might be 
supposed to entertain—reasons all of a disagree- 
able kind to the person presenting herself for 
inspection. 

The Rector smiled. “Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear. She would like to have a more precise idea 
of you than my report can give. Anda mother 
is naturally scrupulous about a companion for her 
daughters. I have told her you are very young. 
But she herself exercises a close supervision over 
her daughters’ education, and that makes her less 
anxious as to age. She is a woman of taste and 
also of strict principle, and objects to having a 
French person in the house. I feel sure that she 
will think your manners and accomplishments as 
good as she is likely to find; and over the religious 
and moral tone of the education she, and indeed 
the bishop himself, will preside.” 

Gwendolen dared not answer, but the repres- 
sion of her decided dislike to the whole prospect 
sent an unusually deep flush over her face and 
neck, subsiding as quickly as it came. Anna, 
full of tender fears, put her little hand into her 
cousin’s, and Mr. Gascoigne was too kind a man 
not to conceive something of the trial which this 
sudden change must be for a girl like Gwendolen. 
Bent on giving a cheerful view of things, he went 
on in an easy tone of remark, not as if answer- 
ing supposed objections : 

“T think so highly of the position that Ishould 
have been tempted to try and get it for Anna, if 
she had been at all likely to meet Mrs. Mompert’s 
wants. It is really a home, with a continuance 
of education in the highest sense: ‘ governess’ is 
a misnomer. The bishop’s views are of a more 
decidedly Low-Church color than my own—he 
is a close friend of Lord Grampian’s ; but though 
privately strict, he is not by any means narrow 
in public matters. Indeed, he has created as lit- 
tle dislike in his diocese as any bishop on the 
bench. He has always remained friendly to me, 
though before his promotion, when he was an in- 
cumbent of this diocese, we had a little contro- 
versy about the Bible Society.” 

The Rector’s words were too pregnant with sat- 
isfactory meaning to himself for him to imagine 
the effect they produced in the mind of his niece. 
“Continuance of education” —“ bishop’s views” — 
“ privately strict”-—“ Bible Society”—it was as if 
he had introduced a few snakes at large for the 


alike furnished with poison-bags, and biting or 
stinging according to convenience. To Gwendo- 
len, already shrinking from the prospect opened 
to her, such phrases came like the growing heat 
of a burning-glass—not at all as the links of 
persuasive reflection which they formed for the 
good uncle. She began desperately to seek an 
alternative. 

“There was another situation, I think, mamma 
spoke of?” she said, with determined self-mas- 
tery. 

“Yes,” said the Rector, in rather a depreciatory 
tone; “but that is in a school. I should not 
have the same satisfaction in your taking that. 
It would be much harder work, you are aware, 
and not so good in any other respect. Besides, 
you have not an equal chance of getting it.” 
“Oh dear no,” said Mrs. Gascoigne, “ it would 
be much harder for you, my dear—much less 
appropriate. You might not have a bedroom to 
yourself.” And Gwendolen’s memories of school 
suggested other particulars which forced her to 
admit to herself that this alternative would be no 
relief. She turned to her uncle again and said, 
apparently in acceptance of his ideas, 

“When is Mrs. Mompert likely to send for 
me ?” 

“ That is rather uncertain, but she has promised 
not to entertain any other proposal till she has 
seen you. She has entered with much feeling into 
your position. It will be within the next fort- 
night, probably. But I must be off now. I am 
going to let part of my glebe uncommonly well.” 
The Rector ended very cheerfully, leaving the 
room with the satisfactory conviction that Gwen- 
dolen was going to adapt herself to circum- 
stances like a girl of good sense. Having spoken 
appropriately, he naturally supposed that the ef- 
fects would be appropriate; being accustomed 
as a household and parish authority to be asked 
to “speak to” refractory persons, with the un- 
derstanding that the measure was morally co- 
ercive. 

“What a stay Henry is to us all!” said Mrs. 
Gascoigne, when her husband had left the room. 
“He is indeed,” said Mrs. Davilow, cordially. 
“T think cheerfulness is a fortune in itself. I 
wish I had it.” 

“And Rex is just like him,” said Mrs. Gas- 
coigne. “I must tell you the comfort we have 
had in a letter from him. I must read you a lit- 
tle bit,” she added, taking the letter from her 
pocket, while Anna looked rather frightened— 
she did not know why, except that it had been 
a rule with her not to mention Rex before Gwen- 
dolen. 

The proud mother ran her eyes over the letter, 
seeking for sentences to read aloud. But ap- 
parently she had found it sown with what might 
seem to be closer allusions than she desired to the 
recent past, for she looked up, folding the letter, 
and saying, 

“ However, he tells us that our trouble has 
made a man of him: he sees a reason for any 
amount of work: he means to get a fellowship, 
to take pupils, to set one of his brothers going, 
to be every thing that is most remarkable. The 
letter is ‘ull of fun—just like him. He says, 
‘Tell mother she has put out an advertisement 
for a jolly good hard-working son, in time to hin- 
der me from taking ship; and I offer myself for 
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saw my husband so much moved by any thing 
since Rex was born. It seemed a gain to balance 
our loss.” 





wernennaies ne 


world—to her whom all circumstances had con- 
curred in preparing for something quite different 
—was exaggerated instead of diminished as on: 
This letter, in fact, was what had helped both | hour followed another, filled with the imagination 


Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna to show Gwendolen | of what she might have expected in her lot ang 

an unmixed kindliness; and she herself felt very | what it was actually to be. The family troubles. 
amiably about it, smiling at Anna and pinching | she thought, were easier for every one than fo: 

her chin as much as to say, “ Nothing is wrong | her—even for poor dear mamma, because she had 

with you now, is it?” She had no gratuitously | always used herself to no: enjoying. As to hop- 

ill natured feeling, or egoistic pleasure in making | ing that if she went to the Momperts’ and was 

men miserable. She only had an intense objec- | patient a little while, things might get better—it 

tion to their making her miserable. would be stupid to entertain hopes for herself 

But when the talk turned on furniture for the | after all that had happened: her talents, it ap- 

cottage, Gwendolen was not roused to show even | peared, would never be recognized as any thing 

a languid interest. She thought that she had | remarkable, and there was not a single direction 

done as much as could be expected of her this | in which probability seemed to flatter her wishes. 

morning, and indeed felt at a heroic pitch in | Some beautiful girls who, like her, had read ro- 

keeping to herself the struggle that was going | mances where even plain governesses are centres 

on within her. The recoil of her mind from the | of attraction and are sought in marriage, might 

only definite prospect allowed her was stronger | have solaced themselves a little by transporting 
than even she had imagined beforehand, The | such pictures into their own future; but even if 
idea of presenting herself before Mrs. Mompert in | Gwendolen’s experience had led her to dwell on 
the first instance, to be approved or disapproved, | lovemaking and marriage as her elysium, her 
came as pressure on an already painful bruise: | heart was too much oppressed by what was near 
even as a governess, it appeared, she was to be | to her, in both the past and the future, for her to 
tested and was liable to rejection. After she had | project her anticipations very far off. She had 
done herself the violence to accept the bishop | a world-nausea upon her, and saw no reason all 
and his wife, they were still to consider whether | through her life why she should wish to live. No 
they would accept her ; it was at her peril that she | religious view of trouble helped her: her troubles 
was to look, speak, or be silent. And even when | had in her opinion all been caused by other peo- 
she had entered on her dismal task of self-con- | ple’s disagreeable or wicked conduct; and there 
straint in the society of three girls whom she | was really nothing pleasant to be counted on in 
was bound incessantly to edify, the same process | the world: that was her feeling ; every thing else 
of inspection was to go on: there was always to | she had heard said about trouble was mere phrase- 
be Mrs. Mompert’s supervision ; always something | making not attractive enough for her to have 
or other would be expected of her to which she | caught it up and repeated it. As to the sweet- 
had not the slightest inclination; and perhaps | ness of labor and fulfilled claims ; the interest of 
the bishop would examine her on serious topics. | inward and outward activity ; the impersonal de- 
Gwendolen, lately used to the social successes of | lights of life as a perpetual discovery; the dues 
a handsome girl, whose lively venturesomeness of | of courage, fortitude, industry, which it is mere 
talk has the effect of wit, and who six weeks be- | baseness not to pay toward the common burden ; 
fore would have pitied the dullness of the bishop | the supreme worth of the teacher’s vocation— 
rather than have been-embarrassed by him, saw | these, even if they had been eloquently preached 
the life before her as an entrance into a peniten-|to her, could have been no more than faintly 
tiary. Wild thoughts of running away to be an | apprehended doctrines: the fact which wrought 
actress, in spite of Klesmer, came to her with the | upon her was her invariable observation that for 
lure of freedom; but his words still hung heavily | a lady to become a governess—to “take a situa- 
on her soul; they had alarmed her pride and even | tion”—was to descend in life and to be treated at 
her maidenly dignity: dimly she conceived her- | best with a compassionate patronage. And poor 
self getting among vulgar people who would treat | Gwendolen had never dissociated happiness from 
her with rude familiarity—odious men whose | personal pre-eminence and éclat. That where 
grins and smirks would not be seen through the | these threatened to forsake her, she should take 
strong grating of polite society. Gwendolen’s dar- | life to be hardly worth the having, can not make 
ing was not in the least that of the adventuress ; | her so unlike the rest of us, men or women, that 
the demand to be held a lady was in her very | we should cast her out of our compassion; our 
marrow; and when she had dreamed that she things in of temptation to a mean opinion of 





might be the heroine of the gaming table, it was | things in general being usually dependent on some 
with the understanding that no one should treat | susceptibility about ourselves and some dullness 
her with the less consideration, or presume to | to subjects which every one else would consider 
look at her with irony, as Deronda had done. To| more important. Surely a young creature is pit- 
be protected and petted, and to have her suscepti- | iable who has the labyrinth of life before her and 
bilities consulted in every detail, had gone along | no clew—to whom distrust in herself and her 
with her food and clothing as matters of course in | good fortune has come as a sudden shock, like a 
her life: even without any such warning as Kles- | rent across the path that she was treading care- 
mer’s she could not have thought it an attractive | lessly. 

freedom to be thrown in solitary dependence on | In spite of her healthy frame, her irreconcila- 
the doubtful civility of strangers. The endurance | ble repugnance affected her even physically: she 
of the episcopal penitentiary was less repulsive | felt a sort of numbness, and could set about noth- 
than that; though here too she would certainly ing; the least urgency, even that she should take 
never be petted or have her susceptibilities con- | her meals, was an irritation to her; the speech 
sulted. Her rebellion against this hard necessity | of others on any subject seemed unreasonable, 
which had come just to her of all people in the | because it did not include her feeling and was an 
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ignorant claim on her. It was not in her nature 
to busy herself with the fancies of suicide to | 
which disappointed young people are prone: what | 
occupied and exasperated her was the sense that | 
there was nothing for her but to live in a way she 
hated. She avoided going to the Rectory again: | 
it was too intolerable to have to look and talk as | 
if she were compliant; and she could not exert | 
herself to show interest about the furniture of | 
that horrible cottage. Miss Merry was staying 
on purpose to help, and such people as Jocosa 
liked that sort of thing. Her mother had to 
make excuses for her not appearing, even when 
Anna came to see her. For that calm which 
Gwendolen had promised herself to maintain had 
changed into sick motivelessness: she thought, 
“T suppose I shall begin to pretend by-and-by, 
but why should I do it now ?” 

Her mother watched her with silent distress ; 
and, lapsing into the habit of indulgent tender- 
ness, she began to think what she imagined that 
Gwendolen was thinking, and to wish that every 
thing should give way to the possibility of mak- 
ing her darling less miserable. 

One day when she was in the black and yellow 
bedroom and her mother was lingering there under 
the pretext of considering and arranging Gwendo- 
len’s articles of dress, she suddenly roused herself 
to fetch the casket which contained her ornaments. 

“Mamma,” she began, glancing over the upper 
layer, “ I had forgotten these things. Why didn’t 
you remind me of them? Do see about getting 
them sold. You will not mind about parting with 
them. You gave them all to me long ago.” 

She lifted the upper tray and looked below. 

“Tf we can do without them, darling, I would 


rather keep them for you,” said Mrs. Davilow, 
seating herself beside Gwendolen with a feeling of 
relief that she was beginning to talk about some- 


thing. The usual relation between them had be- 
come reversed. It was now the mother who tried 
to cheer the daughter. ‘ Why, how came you to 
put that pocket-handkerchief in here ?” 

It was the handkerchief with the corner torn 
off which Gwendolen had thrust in with the tur- 
quois necklace. 

“Tt happened to be with the necklace—I was 
in a hurry,” said Gwendolen, taking the handker- 
chief away and putting it in her pocket. “ Don’t 
sell the necklace, mamma,” she added, a new 
feeling having come over her about that rescue of 
it which had formerly been so offensive. 

“No, dear, no; it was made out of your dear | 
father’s chain. And I should prefer not selling 
the other things. None of them are of any great 
value. All my best ornaments were taken from 
me long ago.” 





“T am not at all sure what the Momperts will 
like me to be. It is enough that I am expected 
to be what they like,” said Gwendolen, bitterly. 

“Tf there is any thing you would object to less 
—any thing that could be done—instead of your 
going to the bishop’s, do say so, Gwendolen. 
Tell me what is in your heart. I will try for any 
thing you wish,” said the mother, beseechingly. 
“Don’t keep things away from me. Let us bear 
them together.” 

“Oh, mamma, there is nothing to tell. I can’t 
do any thing better. I must think myself fortu- 
nate if they will have me. I shall get some mon- 
ey for you. That is the only thing I have to 
think of. I shall not spend any money this year: 
you will have all the hundred pounds. I don’t 
know how far that will go in housekeeping; but 
you need not stitch your poor fingers to the bone, 
and stare away all the sight that the tears have 
left in your dear eyes.” 

Gwendolen did not give any caresses with her 
words, as she had been used to do. She did not 
even look at her mother, but was looking at the 
turquois necklace as she turned it over her fin- 
gers. 

“Bless you for your tenderness, my good dar- 
ling!” said Mrs. Davilow, with tears in her eyes. 
“Don’t despair because there are clouds now. 
You are so young. There may be great happi- 
ness in store for you yet.” 

“T don’t see any reason for expecting it, mam- 
ma,” said Gwendolen, in a hard tone; and Mrs. 
Davilow was silent, thinking, as she had often 
thought before, “What did happen between her 
and Mr. Grandcourt ?” 

“T will keep this necklace, mamma,” said Gwen- 
dolen, laying it apart and then closing the casket. 
“But do get the other things sold even if they 
will not bring much. Ask my uncle what to do 
with them. I shall certainly not use them again. 
Iam going to take the veil. I wonder if all the 
poor wretches who have ever taken it felt as I do.” 

“Don’t exaggerate evils, dear.” 

“How can any one know that I exaggerate, 
when I am speaking of my own feeling? I did 
not say what any one else felt.” 

She took out the torn handkerchief from her 
pocket again, and wrapped it deliberately round 
the necklace. Mrs. Davilow observed the action 
with some surprise, but the tone of the last words 
discouraged her from asking any question. 

The “feeling” Gwendolen spoke of with an air 
of tragedy was not to be explained by the mere 
fact that she was going to be a governess: she 
was possessed by a spirit of general disappoint- 
ment. It was not simply that she had a distaste 
for what she was called on to do: the distaste 











Mrs. Davilow colored. She usually avoided any | spread itself over the world outside her peniten- 
reference to such facts about Gwendolen’s step-| tiary, since she saw nothing very pleasant in it 
father as that he had carried off his wife’s jewel-| that seemed attainable by her even if she were 
ry and disposed of it. After a moment’s pause | free. Naturally her grievances did not seem to 
she went on, her smaller than some of her male contempora- 

“ And these things have not been reckoned on | ries held theirs to be when they felt a profession 
for any expenses. Carry them with you.” too narrow for their powers, and had an a priort 

“That would be quite useless, mamma,” said | conviction that it was not worth while to put 
Gwendolen, coldly. “Governesses don’t wear or-| forth their latent abilities. Because her educa- 
naments. You had better get me a gray frieze | tion had been less expensive than theirs, it did 
livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt’s char- | not follow that she should have wider emotions 
ity children wear.” | or a keener intellectual vision. Her griefs were 

“No, dear, no; don’t take that view of it. I) feminine; but to her, as a woman, they were not 
feel sure the Momperts will like you the better | the less hard to bear, and she felt an equal right 
for being graceful and elegant.” | to the Promethean tone. 
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But the movement of mind which led her to 
keep the necklace, to fold it up in the handker- 
chief, and rise to put it in her nécessaire, where 
she had first placed it when it had been return- 
ed to her, was more peculiar, and what would be 
called less reasonable. It came from that streak 
of superstition in her which attached itself both 
to her confidence and her terror—a superstition 
which lingers in an intense personality even in 
spite of theory and science; any dread or hope 
for self being stronger than all reasons for or 
against it. Why she should suddenly determine 
not to part with the necklace was not much 
clearer to her than why she should sometimes 
have been frightened to find herself in the fields 
alone: she had a confused state of emotion about 
Deronda—was it wounded pride and resentment, 
or a certain awe and exceptional trust? It was 
something vague and yet mastering, which im- 
pelled her to this action about the necklace. 
There is a great deal of unmapped country with- 
in us which would have to be taken into ac- 
count in an explanation of our gusts and storms. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


How trace the why and wherefore in a mind reduced 
to the barrenness of a fastidious egoism, in which all 
direct desires are dulled, and have dwindled from mo- 
tives into a vacillating expectation of motives: amind 
made up of moods, where a fitful impulse springs here 
and there conspicuously rank amidst the general weedi- 
ness? "Tis a condition apt to befall a life too much at 
large, unmoulded by the pressure of obligation. Nam 
deteriores omnes swmus licentice, saith Terence; or, as 
a more familiar tongue might deliver it, “‘ As you like” 
is a bad finger-post. 

Porentates make known their intentions and 
affect the funds at a small expense of words. So, 
when Grandcourt, after learning that Gwendolen 
had left Leubronn, incidentally pronounced that 
resort of fashion a beastly hole worse than Ba- 
den, the remark was conclusive to Mr. Lush that 
his patron intended straightway to return to Dip- 
low. The execution was sure to be slower than 
the intention, and in fact Grandcourt did loiter 
through the next day w thout giving any distinct 
orders about departure—perhaps because he dis: 
cerned that Lush was expecting them: he linger- 
ed over his toilet, and certainly came down with 
a faded aspect of perfect distinction which made 
fresh complexions, and hands with the blood in 
them, seem signs of raw vulgarity; he lingered 
on the terrace, in the gambling-rooms, in the 
reading-room, occupying himself in being indiffer- 
ent to every body and every thing around him. 
When he met Lady Mallinger, however, he took 
some trouble—raised his hat, paused, and proved 
that he listened to her recommendation of the 
waters by replying, “‘ Yes; I heard somebody say 
how providential it was that there always hap- 
pened to be springs at gambling places.” 

“Oh, that was a joke,” said innocent Lady Mal- 
linger, misled by Grandcourt’s languid serious- 
ness, “in imitation of the old one about the 
towns and the rivers, you know.” 

“ Ah, perhaps,” said Grandcourt, without change 
of expression. Lady Mallinger thought this worth 
telling to Sir Hugo, who said, “Oh, my dear, he is 
not a fool. You must not suppose that he can’t 
see a joke. He can play his cards as well as 
most of us.” 

“He has never seemed to me a very sensible 








man,” said Lady Mallinger, in excuse of herself, 
She had a secret objection to meeting Grandcourt, 
who was little else to her than a large living sign 
of what she felt to be her failure as a wife—the 
not having presented Sir Hugo with a son. Her 
constant reflection was that her husband might 
fairly regret his choice, and if he had not been 
very good, might have treated her with some 
roughness in consequence, gentlemen naturally 
disliking to be disappointed. ; 

Deronda, too, had a recognition from Grand- 
court, for which he was not grateful, though he 
took care to return it with perfect civility. No 
reasoning as to the foundations of custom could do 
away with the early-rooted feeling that his birth 
had been attended with injury for which his father 
was to blame; and seeing that but for this injury 
Grandcourt’s prospect might have been his, he 
was proudly resolute not to behave in any way 
that might be interpreted into irritation on that 
score. He saw a very easy descent into mean 
unreasoning rancor and triumph in others’ frus- 
tration ; and being determined not to go down that 
ugly pit, he turned his back on it, clinging to the 
kindlier affections within him as a possession. 
Pride certainly helped him well—the pride of not 
recognizing a disadvantage for one’s self which 
vulgar minds are disposed to exaggerate, such as 
the shabby equipage of poverty: he would not 
have a man like Grandcourt suppose himself 
envied by him. But there is no guarding against 
interpretation. Grandcourt did believe that De- 
ronda, poor devil, who he had no doubt was his 
cousin by the father’s side, inwardly winced under 
their mutual position; wherefore the presence of 
that less lucky person was more agreeable to him 
than it would otherwise have been. An imaginary 
envy, the idea that others feel their comparative 
deficiency, is the ordinary cortége of egoism; and 
his pet dogs were not the only beings that Grand- 
court liked to feel his power over in making them 
jealous. Hence he was civil enough to exchange 
several words with Deronda on the terrace about 
the hunting round Diplow, and even said, “ You 
had better come over for a run or two when the 
season begins.” 

Lush, not displeased with delay, amused him- 
self very well, partly in gossiping with Sir Hugo 
and in answering :::s questions about Grandcourt’s 
affairs so far as they might affect his willingness 
to part \ith his interest in Diplow. Also about 
Grandcourt’s personal entanglements, the Baronet 
knew enough already for Lush to feel released 
from silence on a sunny autumn day, when there 
was nothing more agreeable to do in lounging 
promenades than to speak freely of a tyrannous 
patron behind his back. Sir Hugo willingly in- 
clined his ear to a little good-humored scandal, 
which he was fond of calling traits de meurs ; 
but he was strict in keeping such communications 
from hearers who might take them too seriously. 
Whatever knowledge he had of his nephew’s se- 
crets, he had never spoken of it to Deronda, who 
considered Grandcourt a pale-blooded mortal, but 
was far from wishing to hear how the red cor- 
puscles had been washed out of him. It was 
Lush’s policy and inclination to gratify every body 
when he had no reason to the contrary; and the 
Baronet always treated him well, as one of those 
easy-handled personages who, frequenting the so- 
ciety of gentlemen, without being exactly gentle- 
men themselves, can be the more serviceable, like 





hi second-best ‘anttiae of our wasdiebe; whi 
we use with a comfortable freedom from anxiety. 
“ Well, you will let me know the turn of events,” 
said Sir Hugo, “if this marriage seems likely to 
come off after all, or if any thing else happens 
to make the want of money more pressing. My 
plan w ould be much better for him than burden- 
ing Ryelands.” 
“That’s true, 
urged on him—just placed in his way that the 
scent may tickle him. Grandcourt is not a man 
to be always led by what makes for his own in- 
terest ; especially if you let him see that it makes 
for your interest too. 
course. I’ve given up every thing else for the 


” 


fifteen years now. He ‘would not easily get any 
one else to fill my place. He’s a peculiar char- 
acter, is Henleigh Grandcourt, and it has been 
growing on him of late years. 
a constant disposition, and I’ve been a sort of 
guardian to him since he was twenty: an uncom- 
monly fascinating fellow he was then, to be sure | 
—and could be now, if he liked. I'm attached | 
to him; and it would be a good deal worse for | 
him if he missed me at his elbow.” 

Sir Hugo did not think it needful to express 
his sympathy or even assent, and perhaps Lush 


himself did not expect this sketch of his motives | 


to be taken as exact. But how can a man avoid 
himself as a subject in conversation? And he 
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the certainty y of acceptance was just “ « the sort of 
thing” to make him lapse hither and thither with 
no more apparent will than a moth. Lush had 
had his patron under close observation for many 
years, and knew him perhaps better than he knew 
any other subject ; but to know Grandcourt was 


| to doubt what he would do in any particular case. 
It might happen that he would behave with an 


said Lush, “ only it must not be | 


apparent magnanimity, like the hero of a modern 
Freuch drama, whose sudden start into moral 


| splendor, after much lying and meanness, leaves 
| you little confidence as to any part of his career 


I'm attached to him, of | 


that may follow the fail of the curtain. Indeed, 
what attitude would have been more honorable 


| for a final scene than that of declining to seek an 
sake of keeping by him, and it has lasted a good | 


| the attractive girl who had none? 


However, I’m of | 


| 


| 


| 


heiress for her money, and determining to marry 
But Lush had 
some general certainties about Grandcourt, and 
one was that of all inward movements those of 
generosity were the least likely to occur in him. 
Of what use, however, is a general certainty that 
an insect will not walk with his head hindmost, 
when what you need to know is the play of in- 
ward stimulus that sends him hither and thither 
in a net-work of possible paths? Thus Lush 
was much at fault as to the probable issue be- 
tween Grandcourt and Gwendolen, when what he 
desired was a perfect confidence that they would 
never be married. He would have consented 
willingly that Grandcourt shoald marry an heiress, 
or that he should marry Mrs. Glasher; in the one 


must make some sort of decent toilet in words, | match there would have been the immediate 


as in cloth and linen. 
severe: a member of Parliament could allow for 
the necessities of verbal toilet ; and the dialogue 
went on without any change of mutual estimate. 

However, Lush’s easy prospect of indefinite 
procrastination was cut off the next morning by 
Grandcourt’s saluting him with the question, 

“ Are you making all the arrangements for our 
starting by the Paris train ?” 

“T didn’t know you meant to start,” said Lush, 
not exactly taken by surprise. 

“You might have known,” said Grandcourt, 
looking at the burned length of his cigar, and 
speaking in that lowered tone which was usual 
with him when he meant to express disgust and 
be peremptory. “Just see to every thing, will 
you? and mind no brute gets into the same car- 
riage with us. And leave,my P.P.C. at the Mal- 
lingers’.” 

In consequence they were at Paris the next 
day; but here Lush was gratified by the pro- 
posal or command that he should go straight on 
to Diplow and see that every thing was right, 
while Grandcourt and the valet remained behind ; 
and it was not until several days later that Lush 


’ 


the Wancester station. 

He had used the interim actively, not only in 
carrying out Grandcourt’s orders about the stud 
and household, but in learning all he could of 
Gwendolen, and how things were going on at| 
Offendene. What was the probable effect that | 
the news of the family misfortunes would have on | 
Grandcourt’s fitful obstinacy he felt to be quite | 
incalculable. 
be an argument that she woul accept an offer 
from him now in spite of any previous coyness, 
it might remove that bitter objection to risk a 
repulse which Lush divined to be one of Grand- | 
court’s deterring motives ; 


Lush’s listener was not | | 


| 
| 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| be expected to have his susceptibilities. 
received the telegram ordering the carriage to | 


| abundance that prospective heirship could not 
supply, in the other there would have been the 
security of the wife’s gratitude, for Lush had 
always been Mrs. Glasher’s friend; and that the 
future Mrs. Grandcourt should not be socially re- 
ceived could not affect his private comfort. He 
would not have minded, either, that there should 
be no marriage in question at all; but he felt 
himself justified in doing his utmost to hinder 
a marriage with a girl who was likely to bring 
nothing but trouble to her husband—not to speak 
of annoyance if not ultimate injury to her hus- 
band’s old companion, whose future Mr. Lush 
earnestly wished to make as easy as possible, con- 
sidering that he had well deserved such compensa- 
tion for leading a dog’s life, though that of a dog 
who enjoyed many tastes undisturbed, and who 
profited by a large establishment. He wished for 
himself what he felt to be good, and was not 
conscious of wishing harm to any one else; un- 
less perhaps it were just now a little harm to the 
inconvenient and impertinent Gwendolen. But 
the easiest-humored amateur of luxury and mu- 
sic, the toad-eater the least liable to nausea, must 
And 
Mr. Lush was accustomed to be treated by the 
world in general as an apt, agreeable fellow: he 
had not made up his mind to be insulted by more 
than one person. 
With this imperfect preparation of a war policy, 

| Lush was awaiting Grandcourt’s arrival, doing 
little more than wondering how the campaign 
| would begin. The first day Grandcourt was much 
| occupied with the stables, and among other things 


So far as the girl’s poverty might | he ordered a groom to put a side-saddle on Crite- 


rion and let him review the horse’s paces. This 
marked indication of purpose set Lush on consid- 
ering over again whether he should incur the 
ticklish consequences of speaking first, while he 


on the other hand, | was still sure that no compromising step had been 
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taken; and he rose the next morning almost re- 
solved that if Grandcourt seemed in as good a 
humor as yesterday and entered at all into talk, 
he would let drop the interesting facts about 
Gwendolen and her family, just to see how they 
would work, and to get some guidance. But 
Grandcourt did not enter into talk, and in answer 
to a question even about his own convenience, no 
fish could have maintained a more unwinking 
silence. After he had read his letters he gave 
various orders to be executed or transmitted by 
Lush, and then thrust his shoulders toward that 
useful person, who accordingly rose to leave the 
room. But before he was out of the door, Grand- 
court turned his head slightly and gave a broken 
languid “ Oh.” 

“What is it?” said Lush, who, it must have 
been observed, did not take his dusty puddings 
with a respectful air. 

“Shut the door, will you? 
the corridor.” 

Lush ciosed the door, came forward, and chose 
to sit down. 

After a little pause Grandcourt said, “Is Miss 
Harleth at Offendene?”. He was quite certain 
that Lush had made it his business to inquire 
about her, and he had some pleasure in thinking 
that Lush did not want him to inquire. 

“Well, I hardly know,” said Lush, carelessly. 
“The family’s utterly done up. They and the 
Gascoignes too have lost all their money. It’s 
owing to some rascally banking business. The 
poor mother hasn’t a sou, it seems. She and the 
girls have to huddle themselves into a little cot- 
tage like a laborer’s.” 

“Don’t lie to me, if you please,” said Grand- 
court, in his lowest audible tone. “It’s not 
amusing, and it answers no other purpose.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Lush, more nettled 
than was common with him—the prospect before 
him being more than commonly Yisturbing. 

“ Just tell me the truth, will you?” 

“Tt’s no invention of mine. I have heard the 
story from several—Bazley, Brackenshaw’s man, 
for one. He is getting a new tenant for Offen- 
dene.” 

“T don’t mean that. Is Miss Harleth there, 
or is she not?” said Grandcourt, in his former 
tone. 

“Upon my soul, I can’t tell,” said Lush, rather 
sulkily. “She may have left yesterday. I heard 
she had taken a situation as governess; she may 
be gone to it for what I know. But if you want- 
ed to see her, no doubt the mother would send 
for her back.” This sneer slipped off his tongue 
without strict intention. 

“Send Hutchins to inquire whether she will 
be there to-morrow.” 

Lush did not move. Like many persons who 
have thought over beforehand what they shall say 
in given cases, he was impelled by an unexpected 
irritation to say some of those pre-arranged things 
before the cases were given. Grandcourt, in fact, 
was likely to get into a scrape so tremendous that 
it was impossible to let him take the first step 
toward it without remonstrance. Lush retained 
enough caution to use a tone of rational friend- 
linese : still he felt his own value to his patron, 


I can’t speak into 


and was prepared to be daring. 

“Tt would be as well for you to remember, 
Grandcourt, that you are coming under closer fire 
now. 


There can be none of the ordinary flirting 








done, which may mean every thing or nothing. 
You must make up your mind whether you wish 
to be accepted; and more than that, how you 
would like being refused. Either one or the oth- 
er. You can’t be philandering after her again 
for six weeks.” 

Grandcourt said nothing, but pressed the news- 
paper down on his knees and began to light an- 
other cigar. Lush took this as a sign that he 
was willing to listen, and was the more bent on 
using the opportunity ; he wanted, if possible, to 
find out which would be the more potent cause 
of hesitation—probable acceptance or probable 
refusal. 

“Every thing has a more serious look now than 
it had before. There is her family to be provided 
for. You could not let your wife’s mother live 
in beggary. It will be a confoundedly hampering 
affair. Marriage will pin yot down in a way you 
haven’t been used to; and in point of money you 
have not too much elbow-room. And, after all, 
what will you get by it? You are master over 
your estates, present or future, as far as choosing 
your heir goes ; it’s a pity to go on encumbering 
them for a mere whim, which you may repent of 
in a twelvemonth. I should be sorry to see you 
making a mess of your life in that way. If there 
were any thing solid to be gained by the marriage, 
that would be a different affair.” 

Lush’s tone had gradually become more and 
more unctuous in its friendliness of remonstrance, 
and he was almost in danger of forgetting that he 
was merely gambling in argument. When he left 
off, Grandcourt took his cigar out of his mouth, 
and looking steadily at the moist end while he 
adjusted the leaf with his delicate finger-tips, said, 

“T knew before that you had an objection to 
my marrying Miss Harleth.” Here he made a 
little pause, before he continued, “ But I never 
considered that a reason against it.” 

“T never supposed you did,” answered Lush, 
not unctuously, but dryly. “It was not that I 
urged as a reason. I should have thought it 
might have beer a reason against it, after all 
your experience, that you would be acting like 
the hero of a ballad, and making yourself absurd 
—and all for what? You know you couldn’t 
make up your mind before. It’s impossible you 
can care much about her. And as for the tricks 
she is likely to play, you may judge of that from 
what you heard at Letbronn. However, what I 
wished to point out to you was that there can be 
no shilly-shally now.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Grandcourt, looking round at 
Lush and fixing him with narrow eyes; “I don’t 
intend that there should be. I dare say it’s dis- 
agreeable to you. But if you suppose I care a 
damn for that, you are most stupendously mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh, well,” said Lush, rising with his hands in 
his pockets, and feeling some latent venom still 
within him, “if you have made up your mind !— 
only there’s another aspect of the affair, I have 
been speaking on the supposition that it was ab- 
solutely certain she would accept you, and that 
destitution would have no choice. But I am not 
so sure that the young lady is to be counted on. 
She is kittle cattle to shoe, I think. And she had 
her reasons for running away before.” Lush had 
moved a step or two till he stood nearly in front 
of Grandcourt, though at some distance from him. 
He did not feel himself much restrained by con- 
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sequences, being aware that the only strong hold 
he had on his present position was his serviceable- 
ness; and even after a quarrel, the want of him 
was likely sooner or later to recur. He foresaw 
that Gwendolen would cause him to be ousted for 
a time, and his temper at this moment urged him 
to risk a quarrel. 

“She had her reasons,” he repeated, more sig- 
nificantly. 

“| had come to that conclusion before,” said 
Grandcourt, with contemptuous irony. 

“Yes, but I hardly think you know what her 
reasons were.” 

“You do, apparently,” said Grandcourt, not 
betraying by so much as an eyelash that he cared 
for the reasons. 

“Yes, and you had better know too, that you 
may judge of the influence you have over her, if 
she swallows her reasons and accepts you. For | 
my own part, I would take odds against it. She 
saw Lydia i in Cardell Chase, and heard the whole | 
story.” 

Grandeourt made no immediate answer, and 
only went on smoking. He was so long before 
he spoke, that Lush moved about and looked out 
of the windows, unwilling to go away without 
seeing some effect of his daring move. He had 
expected that Grandcourt would tax him with 
having contrived the affair, since Mrs. Glasher 
was then living at Gadsmere, a hundred miles 
off, and he was prepared to admit the fact: what 
he cared about was that Grandcourt should be 
staggered by the sense that his intended advances 
must be made to a girl who had that knowledge 
in her mind and had been scared by it. At 
length Grandcourt, seeing Lush turn toward him, 
looked at him again and said, contemptuously, 
“What follows ?” 

Here certainly was a “mate” in answer to 
Lush’s “check ;” and though his exasperation 
with Grandcourt was perhaps stronger than it 
had ever been before, it would have been mere 
idiocy to act as if any further move could be use- 
ful. He gave a slight shrug with one shoulder 
and was going to walk away, when Grandcourt, 
turning on his seat toward the table, said, as 
quietly as if nothing had occurred, “Oblige me 
by pushing that pen and paper here, will you?” 

No thunderous, bullying superior could have 
exercised the imperious spell that Grandcourt 
did. Why, instead of being obeyed, he had never 
been told to go to a warmer place, was perhaps a 
mystery to several who found themselves obey- 
ing him. The pen and paper were pushed to him, 
and as he took them he said, “ Just wait for this 
letter.” 

He scrawled with ease, and the brief note was 
quickly addressed. “Let Hutchins go with it at 
once, will you?” said Grandcourt, pushing the 
letter away from him. 

As Lush had expected, it was addressed to Miss 
Harleth, Offendene. When his irritation had 
cooled down he was glad there had been no 
explosive quarrel; but he felt sure that there was 
a notch made against him, and that somehow or 
other he was intended to pay. It was also clear 
to him that the immediate effect of his revelation 
had been to harden Grandcourt’s previous deter- 
mination. But as to the particular movements | 
which made this process in his baffling mind, 
Lush could only toss up his chin in despair of a | 
theory. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


He brings white asses laden with the freight 
Of Tyrian vessels, purple, gold, and balm, 
To bribe my will: rit bid them chase him forth, 
Nor let him breathe the taint of his surmise 
On my secure resolve. 

Ay, ‘tis secure; 
And therefore let him come to spread ‘his freight. 
For firmness hath its appetite, and craves 
The stronger lure, more strongly to resist; 
Would know the touch of gold to fling it off ; 
Scent wine to feel its lip the soberer; 
Behold soft byssus, ivory, and plumes 
To say, “They're fair, but I will none of them,” 
And flout Enticement in the very face. 


Mr. Gascoigne one day came to Offendene 
with what he felt to be the satisfactory news 
that Mrs. Mompert had fixed Tuesday in the fol- 





lowing week for her interview with Gwendolen at 
Wancester. He said nothing of his having inci- 

dentally heard that Mr. Grandcourt had returned 
| to Diplow, knowing no more than she did that 
Leubronn had been the goal of her admirer’s 


| journeying, and feeling that it would be unkind 


uselessly to revive the memory of a brilliant 
prospect under the present reverses. In his secret 
soul he thought of his niece’s unintelligible ca- 
price with regret, but he vindicated her to himself 
by considering that Grandcourt had been the first 
to behave oddly, in suddenly walking away when 
there had been the best opportunity for crowning 
his marked attentions. The Rector’s practical 
judgment told him that his chief duty to his niece 
now was to encourage her resolutely to face the 
change in her lot, since there was no manifest 
promise of any event that would avert it. 

“You will find an interest in varied experience, 
my dear, and I have no doubt you will be a more 
valuable woman for having sustained such a part 
as you are called to.” 

“T can not pretend to believe that I shall like 
it,” said Gwendolen, for the first time showing 
her uncle some petulance. “But I am quite 
aware that I am obliged to bear it.” 

She remembered having submitted to his ad- 
monition on a different occasion, when she was 
expected to like a very different prospect. 

“And your good sense will teach you to behave 
suitably under it,” said Mr. Gascoigne, with a 
shade more gravity. “I feel sure that Mrs. Mom- 
pert will be pleased with you. You will know 
how to conduct yourself to a woman who holds 
in all senses the relation of superior to you. 
This trouble has come on you young, but that 
makes it in some respects easier, and there is 
benefit in all chastisement if we adjust our minds 
to it.” 

This was precisely what Gwendolen was un- 
able to do; and after her uncle was gone, the 
bitter tears, which had rarely come during the 
late trouble, rose and fell slowly as she sat alone. 
Her heart denied that the trouble was easier be- 
cause she was young. When was she to have 
any happiness, if it did not come while she was 
young? Not that her visions of possible happi- 
ness for herself were as unmixed with necessary 
evil as they used to be—not that she could still 
imagine herself plucking the fruits of life with- 
out suspicion of their core. But this general 
| disenchantment with the world—nay, with her- 
self, since it appeared that she was not made for 
| easy pre-eminence—only intensified her sense of 
| forlornness: it was a visibly sterile distance in- 
| closing the dreary path at her feet, in which she 
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had no courage to tread. She was in that first 
crisis of passionate youthful rebellion against 
what is not fitly called pain, but rather the 
absence of joy—that first rage of disappoint- 
ment in life’s morning, which we whom the years 
have subdued are apt to remember but dimly 
as part of our own experience, and so to be in- 
tolerant of its self-inclosed unreasonableness and 
impiety. What passion seems more absurd, when 
we have got outside it and looked at calamity as 
a collective risk, than this amazed anguish that 
I, and not Thou, He, or She, should be just the 
smitten one? Yet perhaps some who have after- 
ward made themselves a willing fence before the 
breast of another, and have carried their own 
heart-wound in heroic silence—some who have 
made their latter deeds great, nevertheless began 
with this angry amazement at their own smart, 
and on the mere denial of their fantastic desires 
raged as if under the sting of wasps which re- 
duced the universe for them to an unjust inflic- 
tion of pain. This was nearly poor Gwendolen’s 
condition. What though such a reverse as hers 
had often happened to other girls? The one 
point she had been all her life learning to care | 
for was that it had happened to her: it was what 
she felt under Klesmer’s demonstration that she 
was not remarkable enough to command fortune 
by force of will and merit; it was what she would 
feel under the rigors of Mrs. Mompert’s con- 
stant expectation, under the dull demand that 
she should be cheerful with three Misses Mom- | 
pert, under the necessity of showing herself en- 
tirely submissive, and keeping her thoughts to 
herself. To bea queen disthroned is not so hard 


as some other down-stepping: imagine one who 
had been made to believe in his own divinity find- | 


ing all homage withdrawn, and himself unable to 
perform a miracle that would recall the homage 
and restore his own confidence. Something akin 
to this illusion and this helplessness had befallen 
the poor spoiled child, with the lovely lips and 
eyes and the majestic figure—which seemed now 
to have no magic in them. 

She rose from the low ottoman where she had 
been sitting purposeless, and walked up and down 
the drawing-room, resting her elbow on one palm 


while she leaned down her cheek on the other, | 
She thought, “I have al- 


and a slow tear fell. 
ways, ever since I was little, felt that mamma 
was not a happy woman; and now I dare say I 
shall be more unhappy than she has been.” Her 
mind dwelt for a few moments on the picture of 
herself losing her youth and ceasing to enjoy— 
not minding whether she did this or that: but 
such picturing inevitably brought back the im- 
age of her mother. “Poor mamma! it will be 
still worse for her now. I can get a little money 
for her—that is all I shall care about now.” And 
then, with an entirely new movement of her im- 
agination, she saw her mother getting quite old 
and white, and herself no longer young but feded, 
and their two faces meeting still with memory 
and love, and she knowing what was in her moth- 
er’s mind—“ Poor Gwen too is sad and faded 
now”’—and then for the first time she sobbed, 
not in anger, but with a sort of tender misery. 
Her face was toward the door, and she saw her 
mother enter. She barely saw that; for her eyes 
were large with tears, and she pressed her hand- 


| two, and to see her alone. 





kerchief against them hurriedly. Before she took | 
it away she felt her mother’s arms round her, and | 


this sensation, which seemed a prolongation of 
her inward vision, overcame her will to be reti- 
cent : ‘she sobbed anew in spite of herself, as they 
pressed their cheeks together. 

Mrs. Davilow had brought something in her 
hand which had already caused her an agitating 
anxiety, and she dared not speak until her darling 
had become calmer. But Gwendolen, with whom 
weeping had always been a painfu! manifestation 
to be resisted if possible, again pressed her hand- 
kerchief against her eyes, and with a deep breath 
drew her head backward and looked at her moth- 
er, who was pale and tremulous, 

“Tt was nothing, mamma,” said Gwendolen, 
thinking that her mother had been moved in this 
way simply by finding her in distress. “It is all 
over now.” 

But Mrs. Davilow had withdrawn her arms, and 
Gwendolen perceived a letter in her hand. 

“What is that letter 9—worse news still ?” she 
asked, with a touch of bitterness. 

“T don’t know what you will think it, dear,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, keeping the letter in her hand. 
“Yon will hardly guess where it comes from.” 

“Don’t ask me to guess any thing,” said Gwen- 
dolen, rather impatiently, as if a bruise were be- 
ing pressed. 

“Tt is addressed to you, dear.” 

Gwendolen gave the slightest perceptible toss 
of the head. 

“Tt comes from Diplow,” said Mrs. Davilow, 
giving her the letter. 

She knew Grandcourt’s indistinct handwriting, 
and her mother was not surprised to see her blush 
deeply; but watching her as she read, and won- 
dering much what was the purport of the letter, 
she saw the color die out. Gwendolen’s lips even 
were pale as she turned the open note toward her 
mother. The words were few and formal. 


“Mr. Grandcourt presents his compliments to 
Miss Harleth, and begs to know whether he may 
be permitted to call at Offendene to-morrow after 
Mr. Grandcourt has 
just returned from Leubronn, where he had hoped 
to find Miss Harleth.” 


Mrs. Davilow read, and then looked at her 
daughter inquiringly, leaving the note in her 
hand. Gwendolen let it fall on the floor, and 
turned away. 

“Tt must be answered, darling,” said Mrs. Davi- 
low, timidly. “The man waits.” 

Gwendolen sank on the settee, clasped her 
hands, and looked straight before her, not at her 
mother. She had the expression of one who had 
been startled by a sound and was listening to know 
what would come of it. The sudden change of 
the situation was bewildering. A few minutes be- 
fore she was looking along an inescapable path 
of repulsive monotony, with hopeless inward re- 
bellion against the imperious lot which left her 
no choice: and, lo! now a moment of choice was 
come. Yet—was it triumph she felt most or ter- 
ror? Impossible for Gwendolen not to feel some 
triumph in a tribute to her power at a time when 
she was first tasting the bitterness of insignifi- 
cance: again she seemed to be getting a sort of 
empire over her own life. But how to use it ? 
Here came the terror. Quick, quick, like pictures 


_ in a book beaten open with a sense of hurry, came 


back vividly, yet in fragments, all that she had 
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gone through in relation to Grandcourt—the al- 
lurements, the vacillations, the resolve to accede, 
the final repulsion ; the incisive face of that dark- 
eyed lady with the lovely boy; her own pledge 
(was it a pledge not to marry him ?)—the new dis- 
belief in the worth of men and things fr~ which 
that scene of disclosure had become a symbol. 
That unalterable experience made a vision at 
which in the first agitated moment, before tem- 
pering reflections could suggest themselves, her 
native terror shrank. 

Where was the good of choice coming again ? 
What did she wish? Any thing different? No! 
and yet in the dark seed-growths of conscious- 
ness a new wish was forming itself—“I wish I 
had never known it!” Something, any thing, she 


wished for that would have saved her from the | 


dread to let Grandcourt come. 
It was no long while, yet it seemed long to 


Mrs. Davilow, before she thought it well to say, | 


gently, 


“Tt will be necessary for you to write, dear. | 


Or shall I write an answer for you—which you 
will dictate ?” 

“No, mamma,” said Gwendolen, drawing a 
deep breath. “But please lay me out the pen 
and paper.” 

That was gaining time. Was she to decline 
Grandcourt’s visit—close the shutters—not even 
look out on what would happen ?—though with 
the assurance that she should remain just where 
she was? The young activity within her made a 
warm current through her terror, and stirred to- 
ward something that would be an event—toward 
an opportunity in which she could look and speak 
with the former effectiveness. The interest of 
the morrow was no longer at a dead lock. 

“There is really no reason on earth why you 
should be so alarmed at the man’s waiting a few 
minutes, mamma,” said Gwendolen, remonstrant- 


ly, as Mrs. Davilow, having prepared the writing | 


materials, looked toward her expectantly. “ Serv- 
ants expect nothing else than to wait. It is not 
to be supposed that I must write on the instant.” 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, in the tone of 
one corrected, turning to sit down and take up a 


bit of work that lay at hand; “he can wait | 


another quarter of an hour, if you like.” 

It was very simple speech and action on her 
part, but it was what might have been subtly cal- 
culated. Gwendolen felt a contradictory desire 
to be hastened: hurry would save her from de- 
liberate choice. 

“T did not mean him to wait long enough for 
that needle-work to be finished,” she said, lifting 
her hands to stroke the backward curves of her 
hair, while she rose from her seat and stood still. 

“But if you don’t feel able to decide?” said 
Mrs. Davilow, sympathizingly. 

“T must decide,” said Gwendolen, walking to 
the writing table and seating herself. All the 
while there was a busy under-current in her, like 
the thought of a man who keeps up a dialogue 
while he is considering how he can slip away. 
Why should she not let him come? It bound 
her to nothing. He had been to Leubronn after 
her: of course he meant a direct unmistakable 
renewal of the suit which before had been only 
implied. What then? She could reject him. 
Why was she to deny herself the freedom of do- 
ing this—which she would like to do ? 

“Tf Mr. Grandcourt has only just returned 


from Leubronn,” said Mrs. Davilow, observing 
that Gwendolen leaned back in her chair after 
taking the pen in her hand—“ I wonder whether 
| he has heard of our misfortunes.” 
| “That could make no difference to a man in 
| his position,” said Gwendolen, rather contemptu- 
| ously. 
oul It would, to some men,” said Mrs. Davilow. 
“They would not like to take a wife from a fam- 
ily in a state of beggary almost, as we are. Here 
| we are at Offendene with a great shell over us as 
usual, But just imagine his finding us at Saw- 
yer’s Cottage! Most men are afraid of being 
| bored or taxed by a wife’s family. If Mr. Grand- 
court did know, I think it a strong proof of his 
attachment to you.” 

Mrs. Davilow spoke with unusual emphasis: it 
| was the first time she had ventured to say any 
thing about Grandcourt which would necessarily 
seem intended as an argument in favor of him, 
her habitual impression being that such argu- 
ments would certainly be useless and might be 
worse, The effect of her words now was stronger 
| than she could imagine: they raised a new set of 
possibilities in Gwendolen’s mind—a vision of 
what Grandcourt might do for her mother if she, 
Gwendolen, did—what she was not going to do. 
She was so moved by a new rush of ideas that, 
like one conscious of being urgently called away, 
she felt that the immediate task must be hasten- 
ed: the letter must be written, else it might be 
| endlessly deferred. After all, she acted in a hur- 
| ry, as she had wished to do. To act in a hurry 
| was to have a reason for keeping away from an 
| absolute decision, and to leave open as many is- 
| sues as possible. 

She wrote: “Miss Harleth presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Grandcourt. She will be at home 
after two o’clock to-morrow.” 

Before addressing the note she said, “ Pray 
ring the bell, mamma, if there is any one to an- 
swer it.” She really did not know who did the 
work of the house. 

It was not till after the letter had been taken 
away and Gwendolen had risen again, stretching 
| out one arm and then resting it on her head, with 
a long moan which had a sound of relief in it, 
that Mrs. Davilow ventured to ask, 

“What did you say, Gwen ?” 

“T said that I should be at home,” answered 
Gwendolen, rather loftily. Then, after a pause, 
“You must not expect, because Mr. Grandcourt 
is coming, that any thing is going to happen, 
mamma.” 

“T don’t allow myself to expect any thing, dear. 
I desire you to follow your own feeling. You 
have never told me what that was.” 

“What is the use of telling?” said Gwendo- 
len, hearing a reproach in that true statement. 
“When I have amy thing pleasant to tell, you 
may be sure I will tell you.” 

“But Mr. Grandcourt will consider that you 
have already accepted him, in allowing him to 
come. His note tells you plainly enough that he 
is coming to make you an offer.” 

“Very well; and I wish to have the pleasure 
of refusing him.” 

Mrs. Davilow looked up in wonderment, but 
Gwendolen implied her wish not to be questioned 
further by saying, 

“Put down that detestable needle-work, and let 


| 
| 
| 
| 








us walk in the avenue. I am stifled.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Desire has trimmed the sails, and Circumstance 

Brings but the breeze to fill them. 

Wuie Grandcourt, on his beautiful black 
Yarico, the groom behind him on Criterion, was 
taking the pleasant ride from Diplow to Offen- 
dene, Gwendolen was seated before the mirror 
while her mother gathered up the lengthy mass 
of light brown hair which she had been carefully 
brushing. 

“Oniy gather it up easily and make a coil, 
mamma,” said Gwendolen. 

“Let me bring you some ear-rings, Gwen,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, when the hair was adjusted, and 
they were both locking at the reflection in the 
glass. It was impossible for them not to notice 
that the eyes looked brighter than they had done 
of late, that there seemed to be a shadow lifted 
from the face, leaving all the lines once more in 
their placid youthfulness. The mother drew some 
inferences that made her voice rather cheerful. 
“You do want your ear-rings ?” 

“No, mamma ; I shall not wear any ornaments, 
and I shall put on my black silk. Black is the 
only wear when one is going to refuse an offer,” 
said Gwendolen, with one of her old smiles at her 
mother, while she rose to throw off her dressing- 
gown. 

“Suppose the offer is not made, after all,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, not without a sly intention. 

“Then that will be because I refuse it before- 
hand,” said Gwendolen. “It comes to the same 
thing.” 

There was a proud little toss of her head as 
she said this; and when she walked down stairs 
in her long black robes, ther. ‘vas just that firm 
poise of head and elasticity ui: form which had 
lately been missing, as in a parched plant. Her 
mother thought; “She is quite herself again. It 
must be pleasure in his coming. Can her mind 
be really made up against him ?” 

Gwendolen would have been rather angry if 
that thought had been uttered; perhaps all the 
more because through the last twenty hours, with 
a brief interruption of sleep, she had been so oc- 
cupied with perpetually alternating images and 
arguments for and against the possibility of her 
marrying Grandcourt, that the conclusion which 
she had determined on beforehand ceased to have 
any hold on her consciousness; the alternate dip 
of couuterbalancing thoughts begotten of coun- 
terbalancing desires had brought her into a state 
in which no conclusion could look fixed to her. 
She would have expressed her resolve as before ; 
but it was a form out of which the blood had 
been sucked—no more a part of quivering life 
than the “God’s will be done” of one who is 
eagerly watching chances. She did not mean to 
accept Grandcourt; from the*first moment of re- 
ceiving his letter she had meant to refuse him; 
still, that could not but prompt her to look the 
unwelcome reasons full in the face until she had 
a little less awe of them, could not hinder her 
imagination from filling out her knowledge in 
various ways, some of which seemed to change 
the aspect of what she knew. By dint of look- 
ing at a dubious object with a constructive im- 
agination, one’can give it twenty different shapes. 
Her indistinct grounds of hesitation before the 
interview at the Whispering Stones, at present 
counted for nothing; they were all merged in 





the final repulsion. If it had not been for that 
day in Cardell Chase, she said to herself now, 
there would have been no obstacle to her mar-. 
rying Grandcourt. On that day and after it she 
had not reasoned and balanced: she had acted 
with a force of impulse against which all question- 
ing was no more than a voice against a torrent, 
The impulse had come, not only from her maid- 
enly pride and jealousy, not only from the shock 
of another woman’s calamity thrust close on her 
vision, but from her dread of wrong-doing, which 
was vague, it is true, and aloof from the daily de- 
tails of her life, but not the less strong. What. 
ever was accepted as consistent with being a lady 
she had no scruple about; but from the dim re. 
gion of what was called disgraceful, wrong, guilty, 
she shrank with mingled pride and terror; and 
even apart from shame, her feeling would have 
made her place any deliberate injury of another 
in the region of guilt. 

But now—did she know exactly what was the 
state of the case with regard to Mrs. Glasher and 
her children? She had given a sort of promise— 
had said, “TI will not interfere with your wishes.” 
But would another woman who married Grand- 
court be in fact the decisive obstacle to her wish- 
es, or be doing her and her boy any real injury ? 
Might it not be just as well, nay, better, that 
Grandcourt should marry? For what could not 
a woman do when she was married, if she knew 
how to assert herself? Here all was construct- 
ive imagination. Gwendolen had about as accu- 
rate a conception of marriage—that is to say, of 
the mutual influences, demands, duties of man 
and woman in the state of matrimony—as she 
had of magnetic currents and the law of storms. 

“Mamma managed badly,” was her way of 
summing up what she had seen of her mother’s 
experience: she herself would manage quite dif- 
ferently. And the trials of matrimony were the 
last theme into which Mrs. Davilow could choose 
to enter fully with this daughter. 

“T wonder what mamma and my uncle would 
say if they knew about Mrs. Glasher!” thought 
Gwendolen, in her inward debating; not that she 
could imagine herself telling them, even if she had 
not felt bound to silence. “I wonder what any 
body would say; or what they would say to Mr. 
Grandcourt’s marrying some one else and having 
other children!” To consider what “any body” 
would say was to be released from the difficulty 
of judging where every thing was obscure to her 
when feeling had ceased to be decisive. She had 
only to collect her memories, which proved to her 
that “any body” regarded illegitimate children 
as more rightfully to be looked shy on and de- 
prived of social advantages than illegitimate fa- 
thers. The verdict of “any body” seemed to be 
that she had no reason to concern herself greatly 
on behalf of Mrs. Glasher and her children. 

But there wes another way in which they had 
caused her concern. What others might think 
could not do away with a feeling which in the 
first instance would hardly be too strongly de- 
scribed as indignation and loathing that she 
should have been expected to unite herself with 
an outworn life, full of backward secrets which 
must have been more keenly felt than any asso- 
ciations with her. True, the question of love on 
her own part had occupied her scarcely at all in 
relation to Grandcourt. The desirability of mar- 
riage for her had always seemed due to other 
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feelings than love; and to be enamored was the | with some recovered sense of mischief. “ With 


nart of the man, on whom the advances depend- 
ed. Gwendolen had found no objection to Grand- 
court’s way of being enamored before she had 
1ad that glimpse of his past, which she resented 


is if it had been a deliberate offense against her. | 


His advances to her were deliberate, and she felt 
a retrospective disgust for them. Perhaps other 
men’s lives were of the same kind—full of secrets 
which made the ignorant suppositions of the wom- 
an they wanted to marry a farce at which they 
were laughing in their sleeves. 

These feelings of disgust and indignation had 
sunk deep; and though other troublous experi- 
ence in the last weeks had dulled them from 
passion into remembrance, it was chiefly their 
reverberating activity which kept her firm to the 
understanding with herself that she was not go- 
ing to accept Grandcourt. She had never meant 
to form a new determination ; she had only been 
considering what might be thought or said. If 
any thing could have induced her to change, it 
would have been the prospect of making all 
things easy for “ poor mamma :” that, she admit- 
ted, was a temptation. But no! she was going 
to refuse him. Meanwhile, the thought that he 
was coming to be refused was inspiriting: she 
had the white reins in her hands again; there 
was a new current in her frame, reviving her 
from the beaten-down consciousness in which 
she had been left by the interview with Kles- 
mer. She was not now going to crave an opin- 
ion of her capabilities; she was going to exer- 
cise her power. 

Was this what made her heart palpitate annoy- 
ingly when she heard the horses’ footsteps on the 
gravel ?—when Miss Merry, who opened the door 
to Grandcourt, came to tell her that he was in the 
drawing-room? The hours of preparation and the 
triumph of the situation were apparently of no use: 
she might as well have seen Grandcourt coming 
suddenly on her in the midst of her despondency. 
While walking into the drawing-room she had to 
soncentrate all her energy in that self-control 
which made her appear gravely gracious as she 
gave her hand to him, and answered his hope 
that she was quite well in a voice as low and 
languid as his own. A moment afterward, when 
they were both of them seated on two of the 
wreath-painted chairs—Gwendolen upright with 
downcast eyelids, Grandcourt about two yards 
distant, leaning one arm over the back of his 
chair and looking at her, while he held his hat 
in his left hand—any one seeing them as a pic- 
ture would have concluded that they were in some 
stage of love-making suspense. And certainly 
the love-making had begun: she already felt her- 
self being wooed by this silent man seated at an 
agreeable distance, with the subtlest atmosphere 
of attar of roses and an attention bent wholly on 
ier, And he also consideree himself to be woo- 
ing: he was not a man to suppose that his pres- 
ence carried no consequences ; and he was exact- 
ly the man to feel the utmost piquancy in a girl 
whom he had not found quite calculable. 

“T was disappointed not to find you at Leu- 
bronn,” he began, his usual broken drawl having 
just a shade of amorous languor in it. “The 
place was intolerable without you. A mere ken- 
nel of a place. Don’t you think so?” 

“T can’t judge what it would be without my- 
self,” said Gwendolen, turning her eyes on him, 


| myself I liked it well enough to have staid longer, 
if I could. But I was obliged to come home on 

| account of family troubles.” 

“It was very cruel of you to go to Leubronn,” 

said Grandcourt, taking no notice of the troubles, 
on which Gwendolen—she hardly knew why— 
| wished that there should be a clear understanding 
lat once. “You must have known that it would 
spoil every thing: you knew you were the heart 
and soul of every thing that went on. Are you 
quite reckless about me ?” 

It was impossible to say “yes” in a tone that 
would be taken seriously; equally impossible to 
say ‘no;” but what else could she say? In her 
difficulty, she turned down her eyelids again and 
blushed over face and neck. Grandcourt saw her 
in a new phase, and believed that she was show- 
ing her inclination. But he was determined that 
she should show it more decidedly. 

“ Perhaps there is some deeper interest? Some 
attraction—some engagement—which it would 
have been only fair to make me aware of? Is 
there any man who stands between us ?” 

Inwardly the answer framed itself, “ No; but 
there is a woman.” Yet how could she utter 
this? Even if she had not promised that woman 
to be silent, it would have been impossible for 
her to enter. on the subject with Grandcourt. 
But how could she arrest this wooing by begin- 
ning to make a formal speech—‘I perceive your 
intention; it is most flattering, etc.?” A fish 
honestly invited to come and be eaten has a clear 
course in declining; but how if it finds itself 
swimming against a net? And apart from the 
net-work, would she have dared at once to say 
any thing decisive? Gwendolen had not time 
to be clear on that point. As it was, she felt 
compelled to silence, and after a pause, Grand- 
court said, 

“Am I to understand that some one else is 
preferred ?” 

Gwendolen, now impatient of her own embar- 
rassment, determined to rush at the difficulty 
and free herself. She raised her eyes again and 
said, with something of her former clearness and 
defiance, “ No!’ — wishing him to understand, 
“What then? I may not be ready to take you.” 
There was nothing that Grandccurt could not 
understand which he perceived likely to affect 
his amour propre. 

“The last thing I would do is to importune 
you. I should not hope to win you by making 
myself a bore. If there were no hope for me, I 
would ask you to teil me so at once, that I might 
just ride away to—no matter where.” 

Almost to her own astonishment, Gwendolen 
felt a sudden alarm at the image of Grandcourt 
finally riding away. What would be left her 
then? Nothing but the former dreariness. She 
liked him to be there. She snatched at the sub- 
ject that would defer any decisive answer. 
| “I fear you are not aware of what has hap- 
| pened to us. I have lately had to think so much 
| of my mamma’s troubles that other subjects have 
| been quite thrown into the background. She has 

lost all her fortune, and we are going to leave 
this place. I must ask you to excuse my seem- 
ing preoccupied.” 

| In eluding a direct appeal Gwendolen recovered 
some of her self-possession. She spoke with digni- 
ty, and looked straight at Grandcourt, whose long, 
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narrow, impenetrable eyes met hers, and mysteri- 
ously arrested them: mysteriously ; for the sub- 
tly varied drama between man and woman is oft- 
en such as can hardly be rendered in words put 
together like dominoes, according to obvious fixed 
marks. The word of all work, Love, will no more 
express the myriad modes of mutual attraction 
than the word Thought can inform you what is 
passing through your neighbor’s mind. It would 
be hard to tell on which side—Gwendolen’s or 
Grandcourt’s—the influence was more mixed. At 
that moment his strongest wish was to be com- 
pletely master of this creature—this piquant com- 
bination of maidenliness and mischief: that she 
knew things which had made her start away from 
him, spurred him to triumph over that repug- 
nance; and he was believing that he should tri- 
umph. And she—ah, piteous equality in the 
need to dominate!—she was overcome like the 
thirsty one who is drawn toward the seeming 
water in the desert, overcome by the suffused 
sense that here in this man’s homage to her lay 
the rescue from helpless subjection to an op- 
pressive lot. 

All the while they were looking at each other ; 
and Grandcourt said, slowly and languidly, as if 
it were of no importance, other things having 
been settled, 

“You will tell me now, I hope, that Mrs. Davi- 
low’s loss of fortune will not trouble you further. 
You will trust to me to prevent it from weighing 
upon her, You will give me the claim to provide 
against that.” ° 

The little pauses and refined drawlings with 
which this speech was uttered gave time for 
Gwendolen to go through the dream of a life. 
As the words penetrated her, they had the effect 
of a draught of wine, which suddenly makes all 
things easier, desirable things not so wrong, and 
people in general less disagreeable. She had a 
momentary phantasmal love for this man who 
chose his words so well, and who was a mere in- 
carnation of delicate homage. Repugnance, dread, 
scruples—these were dim as remembered pains, 
while she was already tasting relief under the 
immediate pain of hopelessness. She imagined 
herself already springing to her mother, and being 
playful again. Yet when Grandcourt had ceased 
to speak, there was an instant in which she was 
conscious of being at the turning of the ways. 

“You are very generous,” she said, not moving 
her eyes, and speaking with a gentle intonation. 

“You accept what will make such things a 
matter of course ?” said Grandcourt, without any 
new eagerness. “You consent to become my 
wife ?” 

This time Gwendolen remained quite pale. 
Something made her rise from her seat in spite 
of herself, and walk to a little distance. Then 
she turned, and with her hands folded before her 
stood in silence. 

Grandcourt immediately rose too, resting his 
hat on the chair, but still keeping hold of it. 
The evident hesitation of this destitute girl to 
take his splendid offer stung him into a keenness 
of interest such as he had not known for years. 
None the less because he attributed her hesita- 
tion entirely to her knowledge about Mrs. Gla- 
sher. In that attitude of preparation, he said, 

“Do you command me to go?” No familiar 
spirit could have suggested to him more effective 
words, 





“No,” said Gwendolen. She could not let him 
go: that negative was a clutch. She seemed to 
herself to be, after all, only drifted toward the 
tremendous decision—but drifting depends on 
something besides the currents, when the sails 
have been set beforehand. 

“You accept my devotion ?” said Grandcourt, 
holding his hat by his side and looking straight 
into her eyes, without other movement. Their 
eyes meeting in that way seemed to allow any 
length of pause; but wait as long as she would, 
how could she contradict herself? What had 
she detained him for? He had shut out any ex- 
planation. 

“Yes,” came as gravely from Gwendolen’s lips 
as if she had been answering to her name in a 
court of justice. He received it gravely, and they 
still looked at each other in the same attitude. 
Was there ever before such a way of accepting 
the bliss-giving “Yes?” Grandcourt liked bet- 
ter to be at that distance from her, and to feel 
under a ceremony imposed by an indefinable pro- 
hibition that breathed from Gwendolen’s bear- 


ing. 

But he did at length lay down his hat and ad- 
vance to take her hand, just pressing his lips 
upon it and letting it go again. She thought his 
behavior perfect, and gained a sense of freedom 
which made her almost ready to be mischievous. 
Her “ Yes” entailed so little at this moment that 
there was nothing to screen the reversal of her 
gloomy prospects: her vision was filled by her 
own release from the Momnerts, and her moth- 
er’s release from Sawyer’s Cottage. With a hap- 
py curl of the lips, she said, 

“Will you not see mamma? I will fetch her.” 

“Let us wait a little,” said Grandcourt, in his 
favorite attitude, having his left forefinger and 
thumb in his waistcoat pocket, and with his right 
caressing his whisker, while he stood near Gwen- 
dolen and looked at her—not unlike a gentleman 
who has a felicitous introduction at an evening 
party. 

“Have you any thing else to say to me?” said 
Gwendolen, playfully. 

“Yes. I know having things said to you is a 
great bore,” said Grandcourt, rather sympathet- 
ically. 

“Not when they are things I like to hear.” 

“Will it bother you to be asked how soon we 
can be married ?” 

“T think it will, to-day,” said Gwendolen, put- 
ting up her chin saucily. 

“Not to-day, then. But to-morrow. Think of 
it before I come to-morrow. In a fortnight—or 
three weeks—as soon as possible.” 

“Ah, you think you will be tired of my com- 
pany,” said Gwendolen. “I notice when people 
are married, the husband is not so much with his 
wife as when they were engaged. But perhaps I 
shall like that better too.” 

She laughed charmingly. 

“You shall have whatever you like,” said 
Grandcourt. 

“And nothing that I don’t like ?—please say 
that; because I think I dislike what I don’t like 
more than I like what I like,” said Gwendolen, 
finding herself in the woman’s paradise where all 
her nonsense is adorable. 

Grandcourt paused: these were subtilties in 
which he had much experience of his own. “I 
don’t know—this is such a brute of a world, 
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things are always turning up that one doesn’t | 
like. I can’t always hinder your being bored. 
If you like to hunt Criterion, T can’t hinder his 
coming down by some chance or other.” 

«“ Ah, my friend Criterion, how is he ?” 

“He is outside: I made the groom ride him, 
that you might see him. He had the side-saddle 
on for an hour or two yesterday. Come to the 
window and look at him.” 

They could see the two horses being taken 
slowly round the sweep, and the beautiful creat- 
ures, in their fine grooming, sent a thrilb of exul- 
tation through Gwendolen. They were the symbols 
of command and luxury, delightfully contrasting 
with the ugliness of poverty and humiliation at 
which she had lately been looking close. 

“Will you ride Criterion to-morrow ?” said 
Grandcourt. “If you will, every thing shall be 
arranged.” 

“T should like it of all things,” said Gwendolen. 
“T want to lose myself in a gallop again. But 
now I must go and fetch mamma.’ 

“Take my arm to the door, then,” said Grand- 
court, and she accepted. Their faces were very 
near each other, being almost on,a level, and he 
was looking at her. She thought his manners as 
a lover more agreeable than any she had seen 
described. She had no alarm lest he meant to 
kiss her, and was so much at her ease that she 
suddenly paused in the middle of the room and 
said, half archly, half earnestly, 

“Oh, while I think of it—there is something I 
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| dislike ‘that you can save me from. I do not like 
Mr. Lush’s company.’ 

“You shall not have it. Ill get rid of him.” 

“You are not fond of him yourself?” 

“Not in the least. I iet him hang on me be- 
cause he has always been a poor devil,” said 
Grandcourt, in an adagio of utter indifference. 
“They got him to travel with me when I was a 
lad. He was always that coarse-haired kind of 
brute—a sort of cross between a hog and a dilet- 
tante.” 

Gwendolen laughed. All that seemed kind 
and natural enough: Grandcourt’s fastidiousness 
enhanced the kindness. And when they reached 
the door, his way of opening it for her was the 
perfection of easy homage. Really, she thought, 
he was likely to be the least disagreeable of hus- 
bands. 

Mrs. Davilow was waiting anxiously in her bed- 
room when Gwendolen entered, stepped toward 
her quickly, and kissing her on both cheeks, said, 
in a low tone, ‘‘ Come down, mamma, and see Mr. 
Grandcourt. I am engaged to him.” 

“ My darling child!” said Mrs. Davilow, with a 
surprise that was rather solemn than glad. 

“Yes,” said Gwendolen, in the same tone, and 
with a quickness which implied that it was need- 
less to ask questions. ‘Every thing is settled. 
You are not going to Sawyer’s Cottage, I am not 
going to be inspected by Mrs. Mompert, and ev- 
ery thing is to be as I like. So come down with 
me immediately.” 








Chitar’s Cast 


HEN the Japanese special embassy was in 

this country four years ago, the State De- 
partment gave a féte in its honor at the Masonic 
Hall in Washington. The hall was beautifully 
decorated; the guests were brilliantly attired; 
and on a raised platform at the end of the room 
—such a dais as President and Mrs. Washington 
stood upon to receive their guests—the chief offi- 
cers of the government received the company, 
and presented every guest to Iwakura, the chief 
embassador, and his associates. Later in the 
evenin,, , when dancing began, Iwakura approach- 
ed the “edge of the dais, and gazed in grave but 
courteous wonder at the waltz and the mazourka, 
Of course it was impossible not to think of the 
barbarian foreigner who was amazed that civil- 
ized people did not compel their slaves to do such 
work for them. But the attitude of Iwakura, 
as he watched the dance, and doubtless wonder- 
ed what pleasure or profit it could possibly afford 
to any human being, is that of the social satirist 
and philosopher whenever he contemplates 04 
gay spectacle of what is called distinctively “s 
ciety”” To wear costly and superb clothes ; ine 
sit by a possibly dull man or a bore at a prolong. 
ed and magnificent dinner ; to stand in a brilliant 
drawing-room and twaddle or gossip with other 
men, or to waltz with them to ravishing music; 
to drive, richly dressed, in a fine carriage among 
other richly dressed people in other fine carriages ; 
to make a series of calls upon people whom you 
hope not to find at home—this is, to most women 
at least, the substance of “society.” To the spec- 


| Chair. 


ihe and if you had told some Iwakura who 
went with you into “society” that women would 
lie and steal and cheat and fawn and sneak and 
disgrace themselves and their children in order 
to wear those clothes and talk that twaddle and 
drive in those carriages and make those calls, 
you would merely have told him what was true 
in Rome and Paris and London, and is true now 
in New York and Washington. Juvenal and the 
satirists have always laughed at it. The drama- 
tists and novelists have al vays described and de- 
nounced it. The pulpit has thundered to the 
top-knots to come down. But the top-knots have 
only towered more superbly and disdainfully than 
ever, and Bottom still lures Titania to his arms 
by the promise of a diamond and a carriage. 
This passion is so consuming that it not only 
ruins character, but it can disgrace a nation. We 
have recently seen a humiliating illustration of 
this ghastly truth. How easily it might have 
been somebody else who furnished the illustra- 
tion! How easily, for instance, the Easy Chair 
and its moralizing readers might have been the 
awful example! The power of that tyranny—call 
it what we will—to which the unhappy Secretary 
and his wife yielded may seem absurdly contempt- 
ible, but experience certainly shows it every where 
to be most formidable. To “get into society” is 
the great aim and endeavor of innumerable per- 
sons. Men defile their souls to secure a political 
position which will compel “ social recognition,” 
that is, an opportunity to twaddle and gossip in 
fine clothes and in beautiful houses. Charles 
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some men toil after virtue. But does any body 
toil after virtue with the total devotion of those 
who struggle for “society?” Ridicule helps to 
temper the fever, but it can not destroy it. If 
you sneer, the toiling aspirant retorts by asking, 
what is a medal, a decoration, a cross, but a bit 
of metal or ribbon? Yet men become heroes to 
secure them. Nelson goes into deadly battle ex- 
claiming, “A peerage or Westminster Abbey !” 
It is not the ribbon he wants, nor the coronet, 
but that of which they are the signs. And the 
aspirant makes the same plea for his endeavor. 
He wishes to be recognized as one of the “ best.” 

This frenzy has peculiar dangers for us in this 
country, arising from our political system. Where 
there is a titled nobility, a respect of primogeni- 
ture, and consequently a familiar and well-defined 
lineage, a superior social class, an aristocracy of 
blood, is possible of which there can be no ques- 
tion. There is no doubt in England what are the 
“best” families and the best society. They are 
not necessarily titled, but they have “the claims 
of long descent.” Their ancestors did not sell 
cheese yesterday, although virtuous and honora- 
ble persons do vend that commodity. They may 
be poor, also, and tnable to wear splendid dresses 
or to keep a carriage. But for all that, the wear- 
ers of the most gorgeous raiment and the occu- 
pants of the stateliest chariots bow before them, 
and would give the price of many dresses and 
chariots for an invitation to their circle. In a 
country with a court and nobility and distinct 
recorded lineage, fine society is definite and visi- 
ble. But wealth has been always an element of 
rank, for titles were not barren. They were at- 
tended with estates and revenues. The things 
that money could buy have become, therefore, 
naturally the insignia of fine society. Palaces, 
plate; gems, pictures, eqnipages, visible magnifi- 
cence, havé accompanied rank. High political 
position has also been accorded to it. The no- 
bles were rich, they were at the head of society, 
and they filled the great offices of state by the 
appointment of those whose power did not de- 
pend upon the popular will. 

These are conditions that do not exist in this 
country. There is no rank, no lineage, in the 
aristocratic sense, no primogeniture, or heredita- 
ry social or political advantage, no power of ap- 
pointment separate from the popular will, no 
monopoly by any class of high political offices. 
When the government was formed, the re-adjust- 
ment of social etiquette was difficult. The faint 
and vanishing shadow of regal prestige was sought 
for the Chief Magistrate, and the first President 
received with a stately ceremony that has disap- 
peared. Jefferson thought it his duty to abclish 
social distinction and ceremony as much as pos- 
sible, and Jackson succeeded in doing it. The 
Senate itself did not disdain to deliberate upon 
the momentous question of social precedence, 
and it is recorded upon the journals that the 
Senators decided not to call first upon any per- 
sonages except foreign ministers. But it is ob- 
vious that the only element of a distinctive fine 
society which is common to us with other coun- 
tries is money; and unfortunately that which is 
merely accessory and subordinate elsewhere, be- 
came primary here. High official position, in- 
trinsic charm, education, ability, refinement, have 
not of themselves constituted or maintained what 
is called standing in society. The temptation to 





obtain money has therefore become most power 
ful; and under a system in which official patron. 
age is enormous, the greed of money to gratify 
the passion of society and display has been often 
overpowering. Sale of offices under soine form, 
as of political and personal support or of money 
for influence, has been long practiced. Stripped 
of phrases, the practice is simple corruption, and 
radical demoralization of character necessarily 
follows. A distinction is sometimes attempted 
between political and personal dishonesty, and 
there is Some appearance of reason in it. It is 
asserted that a man will lie and cheat and steal 
in politics, on the principle that “all is fair in 
politics and at the custom-house,” who would 
not be false or venal upon other subjects and in 
other relations. But it is a dangerous distine- 
tion. For if a man will tell a lie for one pur- 
pose, he is not too good to tell it for another, un- 
der sufficient temptation. There is no need of 
casuistry. A man who will sell an office illicitly 
will sell any other commodity in the same way. 
If, indeed, public opinion condones the sale of 
office and not of something else, it is merely the 
fear of consequences, and not moral principle, 
which restrains him. 

Of course moderation in “ society” is more dif- 
ficult in this country than elsewhere, for the rea- 
son that education, character, and refinement have 
no support in rank. A duchess may dress sim- 
ply, live economically, and entertain plainly. She 
is always a duchess, and in the best society, and 
to cross her threshold is to be admitted to it. But 
a lady who is not a duchess, who has only the 
vague tradition of “ good family” upon her side, 
must be a very exceptional person if without 
money she maintains any kind of corresponding 
position. In Washington, for instance, a high 
officer of state who should live upon his salary, 
and hope to save something from it against the 
evil day of his removal, would find it very diffi- 
cult to maintain in a boarding-house, and without 
a carriage and without entertainments, the social 
standing which an ambitious, clever, and daring 
wife might require. Yet by his position she 
would be necessarily exposed to the splendid ri- 
valry of luxury and profusion of every kind, and 
if she sold her influence, it would be that she 
might shine and conquer by magnificence. Such 
a woman—we read of them in novels, and smile 
at the bold invention of the author—would carry 
her gay audacity to the very moment of disgrace- 
ful exposure and ruin. In her house, superbly 
furnished with fraud and richly decorated with 
corruption, she would stand supreme and queen- 
ly in a costly robe woven of lies and embroid- 
ered with bribes; careless, graceful, ready, smil- 
ing with free-flowing gossip; knowing, as she 
graciously bowed and chatted and greeted the 
bright guests of a moment, that the scene was all 
a hideous phantasmagoria of deceit, that the na- 
ked sword hung by a hair just above her stately 
head, and that at any moment the ghastly mene, 
mene, would glare upon her walls in the appalled 
eyes of her blithe company. 

What is the moral of this sermon? The text, 
indeed, it is not necessary to announce. What is 
it but the old one that if we are to be saved from 
the swift dry-rot of corruption, the foul decadence 
of older states, one way to begin is individually 
and unitedly to discountenance extravagance. 
Intelligence, refinement, wit, shrewdness, cultiva- 





tion, are still more lovely and desirable than vul- 
garity and display. They can “set a fashion” if 
they will. If they choose, they can make extrav- 
igance vulgar by confining it to those who can 
be nothing but extravagant. Mere riches can al- 
ways rival riches, and the largest sum will tri- 
umph. The Easy Chair is not bound to furnish 
1 manual of rules. The object is to be obtained 
only by tact and good sense. To discountenance 


extravagance is not to be parsimonious, squalid, 


mean, nor to renounce beauty and grace, music 
and flowers. The social power of money can not 
be readily reduced. But certainly one obvious 
method of doing it is that those who have money 
in plenty shall steadily discountenance its abuse. 
There was a legend in Barataria, before Sancho 
Panza’s time, that a chief dignitary who was rich- 
er than his associates, and whose home was in 
every way attractive, asked his associates and es- 
pecial friends to join him in a crusade of sim- 
plicity and economy. They gladly assented, and 
as their houses were the resort of the choicest 
company, it presently happened that ladies crust- 
ed with jewels became grotesque, and the wear- 
ers of costly clothes uncomfortable. The com- 
pany was entertained with the tea and cake and 
lemonade and ices of Barataria, and it gradually 
became possible even for the chief people to live 
in society without lying or cheating or stealing to 
raise the necessary money. It was so pleasant, 
indeed, that Barataria gradually came to be call- 
ed Arcadia. 
the Easy Chair told the story, sighed as he twirl- 
ed, and lamented that Barataria was fabulously 
far away, and Arcadia farther. 


THERE is a gentleman who is sometimes so 
kind as te give the Easy Chair the benefit of his 
opinions upon matters and things in general, who 
lately asserted that the true law of life is to fight 
the devil with fire. The conversation had fallen 
either upon the conduct of the man who, being 
accused of a hole in his elbow, had retorted by 
the charge of a cast in his accuser’s eye, or upon 
the other case of the youth who, upon being told 
that his grandfather was an infidel, replied that 
his antagonist’s grandmother was a snuff-dipper. 
“There is no other way,” insisted the friend of 
the Easy Chair. “Iam a practical man if I am 
any thing, and I assure you, in these days when 
there is so much earthquake, the only way is to 
carry the war straight into Africa. Fight the 
devil with fire. Ifa fellow says that your clothes 
are not clean, tell him his face is dirty; that 
will shut him up. Fire burns the Old Scratch as 
well as the rest of us. I squint,do 1? Well, 
your wife is a dowdy. How do you like that? 
No, no, my dear Easy Chair, you are a well-mean- 
ing, harmless, softish piece of furniture. But 
twill never do. In this world we must be prac- 
tical. I wish men were angels, but they are not. 
They are devils rather; and I say, as a practical 
man, we must fight the devil with fire.” 

The Easy Chair has met a great many other 
gentlemen who pride themselves vociferously upon 
being practical men, and the chief proof seems 
to be that they have a profound contempt for 
human nature. The acumen of the practical man 
is constantly turned to discover the mean motive 
that he is sure underlies every action, however 
generous it may seem. The practical lexicogra- 
pher, Dr. Johnson, defined patriotism as the last 
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| refuge of a scoundrel. And that seems to be the 
| view very generally entertained of other good 
| professions. They are professions merely. The 
| practical man is persuaded that every body has 
| his price. Milksops and visionaries may imagine 
| that there are such things as disinterestedness, 

but I know, Sir, as a practical man, that it is 
all moonshine. He concedes that a man may 
| be kind to his family, but beyond that he feels 
sure of some personalend. “ What's he after?” 
he asks, as confidently as the Turkish cadi asked, 
“Who is she ?” 

This kind of cynicism is of very easy growth, 
and it is a fashion among certain youth. En- 
thusiasm, faith, generosity of feeling, are con- 
demned by them as “young.” Doubt, indiffer- 
ence, and causticity are their signs of worldly 
wisdom. But age has nothing finer than the 
bloom of boyhood, and its wisdom is truly wise 
only as it is touched by the ready faith of youth. 
“When you shall say, As others do, so must I; 
I renounce, I am sorry for it, the dreams of my 
youth; I must let learning and romantic expec- 
tation go until a more convenient season—then 
dies the man in you, then perish the buds of 
art and poetry and science, as they have died 
already in a thousand, thousand men.” There 
is no deeper wisdom than that, and he who dis- 
believes it is the only visionary and impractica- 
ble. Applied to politics, this theory, that the 
| devil can be fought only with fire, produces and 
perpetuates the meanness and corruption of par- 
ties, and the half despair which settles like a 
cloud upon so many bright and noble minds, for 
it is merely a polite way of saying that the only 
way to deal with thieves and blackguards is to 
steal and lie as they do. But to fight the devil 
with fire is to undertake to dazzle Phoebus Apollo 
with your glance. It is trying to outrun the cat 
in the seven-league boots, or to outdrink Silenus. 
The devil is the master of fire, and to challenge 
him to a bout is to burn your fingers and your 
soul. 

A mean opinion of other men soon debases 
him who holds it, and the habit of suspicion robs 
life of all its beauty. Charles Lamb said it was 
very likely that the man or woman to whom he 
gave a charitable penny was an impostor; but 
he would gladly give it when he eould not detect 
the artifice, since he gave ten times as much for 
the pleasure of a conscious deceit. And who 
would not rather give the penny to one who does 
not need it than cultivate the suspicion which 
refuses it to one who does? The practical man, 
of thé kind that we are discussing, sneers at 
| knowledge, at culture, at the recorded lessons of 
experience, and supposes that wisdom to-day con- 
sists in despising what was proved yesterday. 
Yet it is a truth upon which the Easy Chair has 
more than once insisted, that while it is this 
scoffing, skeptical, loose, good-natured rascal who 
claims to be the really practical man, the world 
is lifted and advanced only by those whose coun- 
sels he rejects as those of fanatics and visiona- 
ries. The discoverers, the inventors, the reform- 
ers—those who enlarge knowledge and refine 
civilization and reclaim outcast men and women— 
| those who make human life richer and the world 

nobler, and who bring heaven down, are not 
| those who fight the devil with fire, and suspect 
| human motives and despise human effort, but 
| those who rely upon that central and eternal es- 
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sence in man which always and every where ap- 
plauds the hero and reveres the saint. 

Edgar was a youth of generous tastes and gen- 
tly educated, who had many friends and more ad- 
mirers. Active and vigorous and gay, his mind 
was open to all humane hopes and efforts, and 
his society was sparkling and exhilarating. But 
his brightness and facility and his many talents 
failed to give him money or fame, and at last he 
stood in the middle way of life with no fortune 
laid by, and the hard necessity of daily labor still 
urgent. Then came the tempter and carried him 
up into an exceeding high mountain. But the 
tempter had not hoof nor horns, nor did he emit 
fire as he breathed. The tempter was a smiling 
figure in a blue scarf and diamond pin, who show- 
ed him the kingdoms of the world, and told him 
that he might have them if he would; told him 
that he was a visionary, impracticable dreamer, 
who had not yet learned that men take each oth- 
er at their own valuation ; that if he did not look 
out for number one, certainly no one else would; 
that he could not make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear; and that if he would successfully fight the 
devil, he must fight him with fire. The tempter 
departed, and Edgar said that it was true, that 
the world owed him a living, that he had very 
much more talent than most men, yet that he 
stood in the middle way of life without riches or 
success, “TI will take men as they are,” he cried. 
“They are mean, sordid, false; my scruples and 
refinements of virtue, and faith in generous mo- 
tive and effort, are futile folly. Every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost!” Ed- 
gar is old and rich. That is all. He has com- 
panions and houses and lands and equipages, and 
he has no more. The friends of his youth, his 
fresh confidence in all that is good and true, his 
heroic impulse, public esteem, private honor— 
these are all gone. He has fought the devil with 
fire, and the devil has burned up all that makes 
life worth having. Old and rich, he is a pauper 
in the treasures that defy moth and rust. He has 
fought the devil with fire, and his opponent has 
seared his soul. The Easy Chair told his story 
to the friend who had given his valuable opinion 
upon the secret of practical wisdom. It showed 
him that Edgar had the success of money, and 
had gained it upon the principle which the Easy 
Chair’s friend had inculeated. Amazed, he shook 
his head as he heard the tale, and he said, slowly 
and solemnly, “ After all, what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” 





A RECENT statement that a newly nominated 
minister to England did not play any game at 
cards reminded the Easy Chair of a little inci- 
dent which it remembered to have heard related 
by one of the most accomplished of our foreign 
ministers—Edward Everett. Mr. Everett’s ac- 
complishments were different from those of an 
American minister who was once sent to the 
court of France, and of whom an admiring at- 
taché remarked, with enthusiasm, that he could 
“smoke and chew perfectly at the same time.” 
Presumptively the same gentleman could play an 
excellent game at whist. But this, as Mr. Ever- 
ett said, was very much more than he could do, 
According to the story, Mr. Everett was to pre- 
sent his credentials to the Queen on the same 
day with the presentation of the Italian minister, 





of ceremony, to the palace, where he found his 
Italian colleague, also officially and splendidly ar. 
rayed. The presentation took place in due form, 
and the ministers having been bidden to dinner, 
were.informed by the Prime Minister that the 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen’s mother, desired 
them to join her in a game at whist. 

“T am sorry for either of you who may be my 
partner,” said the Prime Minister, smiling, as he 
rose to lead the way to the Duchess, “for I know 
very little about the game.” 

As they passed along, Mr. Everett turned to 
his diplomatic companion, and said, with lofty 
urbanity, “TI also must entreat your Excellency’s 
forbearance if you should have the misfortune to 
be allotted to me as a partner, for I have very 
little practice in the game.” The Italian Excei- 
lency bowed courteously, and gravely assured the 
American minister that the necessity of forbear- 
ance was mutual, for he also had very little ac- 
quaintance with the game. The Duchess received 
her guests with all ceremony, and having indi- 
cated who was to be her partner, the three digni- 
fied personages who were not very familiar with 
whist seated themselves, and the game was about 
to begin, when a lady of honor placed herself by 
the chair of the Duchess, who graciously remark- 
ed to her companions, “ Your Excellencies will 
excuse me, but, to prevent embarrassment to you, 
I have requested this lady to prompt me, as, in- 
deed, I am not very familiar with the game.” 
The Excellencies bowed profoundly, and the cere- 
monial game of whist proceeded. 

Se non é vero, é ben trovato, Mr. Everett hada 
keen sense of humor, and he said that in all his 
official life he had seen nothing more absurd than 
that game. He was an excellent story-teller, and 
the narrative lost nothing in the telling that Wash- 
ington Irving was one of the amused listeners 
The recent Congressional debate upon diplomatic 
appropriations revealed the fact that there is a 
great deal of this kind of dummy whist in diplo- 
matic life, a great deal of playing at playing at 
cards, solemnly and in fine clothes. It is perhaps 
no serious disadvantage to an American minister 
that he is not an accomplished whist player, nor 
even an expert in simultaneous smoking and 
chewing. The Easy Chair has seen in other-years 
an American minister driving through the streets 
of a great city, during a festival, with one leg 
hanging over the side of an open carriage, and a 
cigar protruding from his mouth at the familiar 
Bowery angle. Within the range of the same 
memory another American minister stood in the 
balcony of a hotel in the costume of the King of 
the Cannibal Islands, haranguing the wondering 
crowd in the street with the tearful pathos of 
Senator Dilworthy. Still another received two 
American ladies by appointment in his chamber 
at an inn in the morning, wearing his hat, and 
with a half-emptied bottle of whiskey standing 
upon the table. Expressive silence may muse 
the moral. But it is pertinent for the Easy Chair, 
which deals with the minor morals and manners, 
to suggest that they should always be reckoned 
as necessary parts of the outfit of every Ameri- 
can minister, as, indeed, they conspicuously have 
been in the instance of Mr. Everett himself and 
some of his illustrious successors, 
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try either to suits at law or lashes with a horse- | 
whip. But a recent case in London was the 
occasion of some exceedingly vigorous remarks | 
from Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. In this 


country, indeed, it seems to be regarded as an | 


evil inseparable from a free press; and the most 
hurtful stories are wantonly told of the most in- 
nocent persons, or they are unjustly held up to 
unspa’ing ridicule, or dishonorable insinuations | 
are likely to be invented and uttered in regard | 
to every person whose name has any notoriety. | 
This has become so universal that it is the most 
terrible penalty of public life. The appetite for 
slander and the expectation of it have become so 
great that the supply is maintained. A man has 
only to state in a conspicuous journal that “ it is 
confidently asserted,” or that “ there are singular | 
stories told,” or that “important revelations are | 
about to be made which will probably show,” or, 
as the Easy Chair observes in a paper at this in- | 
stant under its eye, “within forty-eight hours | 
probably, and certainly as soon as the committee 

can get at it, a well-known gentleman of unim- | 
peachable integrity will testify to a fact” which | 
will disgrace somebody. And this assertion of 
what some unknown person will probably say if 
it can be made possible is wholly anonymous. 

Yet the dart is flown and the wound is made. 

“What people want to read about,” said a master 

of newspaper gossip, “is other people.” 

This coarse and vulgar passion, of course, 
spares no relation of life, however intimate and 
sacred, Courtship, betrothal, marriage, the do- 
mestic circle, affairs in their nature the most re- 
mote from legitimate public interest or curiosity, 
are the subject of slander, ridicule, and falsehood. 
There is no other restraint than such as a com- 
mon sentiment of decency imposes, and where 
that is not enforced, there is no limit whatever. 
Lies, indeed, can not finally destroy character. 
No; and mosquito bites are not fatal. But that 
undeniable fact does not enable a man to disre- 
gard them. “ Gutter-snipes,” or placards posted 
upon the curb-stone, may be mere slanders. But 


many a man would gladly pay a hundred dollars | 


rather than walk down Broadway in the morning 
through several miles of the false assertion that 
he is a swindler. 
hesitate to accept a nomination to office, knowing 
that he will be pitilessly pelted with metaphor- 


ical mud of every kind. Yet he will probably | 


observe that those who wantonly revile and ridi- 
cule him, and do not spare by innuendo those who | 
are dearer to him than himself, are the most vo- 
ciferous in denouncing the characters of public 
men, and demanding that men of high standing | 
shall not hesitate to come forward and take part | 
in affairs, Such men do not hesitate because of | 
the affairs; but they hesitate to expose them- 
selves and their families to a ceaseless volley of 
calumnies. It is the very journal that deplores | 
the decadence of the character of public men | 
which often most zealously promotes that deca- | 
dence. 

It is thus that the whole community is made 
to suffer from the passion for scandal and the | 


A patriotic citizen may well | 


charges a loaded musket.into a crowd, and anoth- 
| er man is killed by the shot, the man who pulls 
the trigger is held for the homicide. For every 
person must be held to be responsible for the 
probable and logical consequences of his act. So 
| if a man publishes a slander upon another, he is 
| justly responsible for the legitimate result, and 
if part of that result be the deterring good men 
| from serving the public, the public is aggrieved 
as well as the victim of the slander. This was 
| the position taken by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. A newspaper asserted that a certain 
| man had cheated his brother-in-law of four hun- 
‘dred thousand pounds, The truth was that he 
had borrowed the sum, and had given ample se- 
| curity. When the case was called, the counsel 
of the newspaper begged that a complete retrac- 
tion and apology should be accepted, and stated 
| that the editor was deeply grieved, and had had 
| and could have had no malicious motive in the 
publication. The counsel of the slandered per- 
e|son was ready to accept the apology and re- 
traction, and to agree that the suit should be 
| dropped. 
| But the Lord Chief Justice said that he was 
not satisfied. He might not be able to help it, 
| but he was none the less sure that it ought not 
| to be done. The libeler’s counsel tried a little 
| sparring with his Honor, but his Honor worsted 
| him. When the counsel said that no malice could 
be inferred, his Honor replied that if you tear a 
man’s character to pieces, it is nothing to say 
‘that you did it by mistake. The counsel added 
|that no doubt the proprietor of the paper was 
| legally liable— ‘And morally,” interposed his 
Honor. But if, resumed the counsel, he has act- 
|ed under an honest error, and then comes for- 
ward and offers an apology— “ But not until a 
criminal information is hangit g over his head,” 
retorted his lordship. To which the counsel could 
oaly answer that doubtless his lordship’s words 
would have the most beneficial effect upon the 
public mind, but that the parties to the suit meant 
|to withdraw it. The Lord Chief Justice then 
said that the question was really not of vindica- 
| tion of character, but of public justice, and that 
| when there was such a serious offense, it was 
| 


| 


doubtful whether a proposal for compromise 
| should be entertained. The court should not be 


| used as a convenience to adjust private differ- 


ences and extort an apology, and henceforth it 

| would be necessary to insist that a suit of flagi- 
| tious libel should be prosecuted to the end before 
allowing proceedings to be instituted. The court 

F is not a party to the present proceeding, said the 
Lord Chief Justice, but it has no power to pre- 
| vent it, And “all we say is that the rule for a 
criminal information is discharged.” 

The clear and vigorous remarks of the Chief 
Justice are an indignant declaration of the great 
| principle that a libel is a public injury as well as 
|a private wrong. There is a not very difficult 
jest that if a man sues for defamation, and claims 

damages to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
| lars, he does not consider his character worth 
twenty-one thousand dollars. But the object is 





fury of party spirit and mere personal hostility. | not to recompense the injured man only, but to 

A libel is, therefore, not a private matter only. | preserve the public moral tone by making libel 

It is not an offense which can properly be con-| costly. If a free press should be supposed to 

doned by an apology merely and an assertion of | mean free lying, the consequent demoralization 

want of malice. The law has a wise maxim that of society would be appalling. Yet the remedy 

certain things may be “inferred.” Ifa man dis- | at law is not often sought, for obvious reasons, 
Vor. LIL—No, 312.—60 
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although that remedy is valuable. The remedy 
of the horsewhip and pistol is reserved for ex- 
treme cases. But the true and final remedy is a 
higher sense of editorial honor. 





An extraordinary story is told in a recent let- 
ter from England of a clergyman who supports 
his family upon a small salary and what he can 
earn by his violin-playing for strolling dramatic 
companies and other wandering bodies—circuses 
probably and menageries. This is a rural clergy- 
man, of course ; and how many of them there are 
in this country who would gladly do the same 
thing, with the same result, if only they could! 
More than once the Easy Chair has pleaded their 
cause, and been almost willing to behold a return 
of the days when the clergyman was king of his 
parish. The clerical has been always the educa- 
ted guild. The satisfaction in seeing for how 
long a period the highest offices in England were 
in ecclesiastical hands is due to the fact that they 
were the educated hands. Something of the old 
social deference is paid to the clergyman, not be- 
cause he is of a spiritual, but of a cultivated, hi- 
erarchy. In the village he is especially the schol- 
ar. He is, ex officio, often a member of the school 
committee, the leader of the lyceum and the de- 
bating. club, the director of the library. He is at 
the call of every body for the most various pur- 
poses. Is it possible to think of the endless pros- 
ing and commonplace to which he must needs 
listen, the outpourings of bores, the flow of folly 
in every degree, when his studies or his rest or 
his pleasure demand him elsewhere, without the 
utmost sympathy? The one man in the village 
who should be most largely remunerated for hard 
and various work is the clergyman. But while 
men of other professions can earn immense sums 
for their professional services, the income of no 
clergyman is comparable to that of men of the 
same ability in other professions and pursuits. 
Dr. Hopkins, the famous divine whom Mrs. Stowe 
makes the hero of her Minister's Wooing, when 
he preached in Newport, after the Revolution, was 
supported by a weekly collection which amounted 
to about two hundred dollars a year, and he had 
the use of a small parsonage. One of the rich- 
est members of the society, and a “ communi- 
cant,” subseribed “ ninepence,” or twelve and a 
half cents, for every Sunday in the year, which, 








said the patient doctor, was much less than sub. 
scribing nothing, because it diminished the sub. 
scriptions of poorer men. 

The English incident of the clergyman’s eking 
out his support by playing a fiddle in the orches- 
tra, and perhaps, upon occasion, for the dance, 
recalls the humiliating condition of the chaplain 
in old English country-houses, as it appears in 
Macaulay and the old novels. It was good for. 
tune if he could marry the lady’s-maid or worse, 
But there was hever a time in our history when 
the clergyman held other than a respectable po- 
sition. Often enough now it is a desperate strug- 
gle upon the slender pittance that he receives to 
maintain himself properly with those who are 
his natural associates. Often enough it is im- 
plied by brutal or merely dull men that he is a 
kind of pensioner upon the bounty of others. 
But no shoe-maker or carpenter or ditch-digger 
or lawyer or doctor or stock-broker or gold-gam- 
bler or merchant earns his money more legiti- 
mately or by sincerer toil of brain and body. As 
the factitious part of his position disappears, and 
he stands upon his real and not his perfunctory 
spiritual service in the world, the essential dig. 
nity of his calling is enhanced, and the donation 
party becomes only a well-meaning insult. 

There are many remote villages in this coun- 
try where the story of the fiddling English cler- 
gyman will be heard with amazement and a little 
contempt for a country that would compel any 
pastor to such a strait. Those quiet and com- 
fortable little villages will probably thank God 
that they are not as other villages are, especially 
that particular English village. But it was not 
that spirit which the parable honors. It was he 
who prayed for mercy to him a sinner who is 
commended to our love and sympathy. Ii it be 
a shabby thing that an English village should 
compel a clergyman to fiddle for a living, is it a 
cause of praise that an American village should 
permit its clergyman to scrimp and squeeze to 
rub through the year, or be forced into debt, or 
even to deny himself and his family education 
and a score of comforts, for the lack of a few 
hundreds of dollars more of salary? As the 
American community regards that English sin- 
ner with lofty pity and contempt, what if the 
voice of truth should be crying at the same mo- 
ment, Thou art the village! 





Cditar’s Literary Aecord. 


The Border-Lands of Insanity (G. P. Putnam's | recommend to those who have any tendency to 
Sons) is a book of larger scope and greater im- | intellectual hypochondria. The symptoms are at 
portance than its title indicates. The author, Dr. | Once so numerous and so slight that it requires 
Anprew Wynter, is of the opinion, shared by | Some courage to read his account of them. They 
most medical men who have any especial famil- | may all, however, be comprised in the general 
iarity with mental disease, that insanity is more | statement that any sudden and remarkable change 
common than most of us take it to be, and that | in mental habits or condition is to be looked upon 
not a few who are reputed only a little odd are, in | with suspicion, if not with alarm, an intense and 
fact, living so close to the border that a very slight | profitable mental activity being quite as often a 
impulse would, or at least might, suffice to send precursor of insanity as she condition of mental 
them over. He regards insanity as always of a sluggishness, or even as incoherent and irregular 
physical nature, and generally due to “the absorp- action, Thus the portrait painter who required 
tion of some poison into the blood, or the starving | of his subject but one sitting of half an hour, 
of it of some of its nutritive constituents.” He | during which time he impressed upon his mind 
points out some of the early symptoms of mental so accurate a representation of the sitter that he 
disease ; and this portion of his pages we do not was able to call him up and paint him from im- 
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agination, paid the penalty of his excessive in- | and form as their fundamental motives, and hu- 
tellectual activity by his eventual insanity. Our | man excellence or spiritual loveliness as their 
author attributes insanity very largely to the ex- | distinctive aims in expression—are not found in 
cessive use of stimulants, and this, again, espe- | the esthetic constitution of the Japanese.” He 
cially in the case of women, to the lack of heaith- | nevertheless endeavors to prove that they have 
ful intellectual employment and ambition. The an art, which, in some passages, he seems to re- 
most valuable chapter of his book, whieh is com- | gard as superior to that of Europe; and in this 
posed of disconnected but allied papers, is that | we can not regard him as successful. Possibly 
on “Non-restraint in the Treatment of the In-| his ingenious and somewhat metaphysical argn- 
sane.” ‘His history of the radical amelioration | ment would have been more effective but for the 
in the treatment of the insane during the last | curious fac-similes, produced by photo-lithography, 
half century will be a revelation as agreeable as of many of the plates and pictures belonging to 
it will be surprising to those who have not made | the galleries of Japanese masters. These are 
this subject a study; his deductions as to the di- | very curious, very entertaining, full of a certain 
rection in which further reform is required will | kind of life; but they are, with one or two ex- 
commend themselves certainly to all non-profes- | ceptions, all in the nature of grotesques, and we 
sional readers; and we are inclined to agree with | look in vain for any approximation to noble sen- 
him in his opinion that those who are not famil- | timent—love, heroism, patience, sorrow ; or any 
iar with and wedded to the old methods are the | manifestation of divine ideals either in human 
best fitted to consider and adjudge what should | life or in representations of nature. They are of 
be the new. No testimony to the power of kind- | a kind such as we might expect the pencil of a 
ness could be more marvelously eloquent than | quick-witted and active-thoughted boy would pro- 
the simple story, quoted from Pinel, of the re-| duce, who had neither experience of life enough 
lease, from bonds of forty years’ duration, of the | to comprehend its mysteries of passion, nor ex- 
supposed hopelessly intractable English captain. perience enough with the pencil to interpret them 
The trenchant criticisms on the system pursued | even if he knew t!.m. Even such a picture as 
even to this day in the English county asylums | that of the “Demon of Gambling watching his 
are, we have good reason to believe, yet more ap- | Victims,” one of the most effective in the book, is 
plicable to those of this country, where, we fear, in the nature of a grotesque; and with the single 
it will be some time before the Gheel system of | exception of the “ Bird and Foliage” (p. 74), there 
Belgium comes into any general acceptance. The | is nothing in form or grouping-of the quieter pic- 
town of Gheel is devoted to the care of lunatics. | tures which suggests even a trace of sentiment in 
They live in the cottages of the attendants, one, | the artist. Mr. Jarves correctly regards art as 
two, or sometimes three patients being boarded | an expression of national life, and consequently 
in a family. They share the common occupa- | intimately associated with the national history and 
tions of the town, and enjoy large liberty, and | character, and thus from his text evolves a some- 
have the benefit of healthy employments, neither what elaborate and certainly entertaining treatise 
of which is practicable in the gregarious life of on the religious philosophy and mythology, the 
a great asylum, Dr. Wynter proposes to carry | literature and poetry, and the social life of Ja- 
this system out still further, providing for the pan. In this aspect his book is both fresh and 
care of incurable patients, not in asylums, but in | valuable, though to be read with caution, because 
private houses, leaving them under the close su- | evidently not written wholly without prejudice. 
pervision of medical authorities detailed for that | From Hverglade to Cation with the Second Dra- 
purpose, and reserving only the few exceptional | goons, by Tazopore F. Ropensovenr (D. Van Nos- 
cases for the special care and treatment of the | trand), traces in detail the history of a single regi- 
asylum, his fundamental postulate being the ap- | mept—iie Second Cavalry—through experiences 
parently common-sense position that “the true | beginning with the Florida Indian wars in 1836, 
principle of cure for the curable and of support | and ending with the Yellowstone expedition of 
for the incurable is an association with healthy | 1870. It thus fills out, in the experience of a 
minds.” We commend his unpretentious little | single body, the suggestive outline of the Comte 
volume very heartily to the study of such as have | de Paris in his history of our civil war; shows 
any special interest in, care for, or responsibility | how the early Indian wars prepared for the more 
concerning the right management of the insane. | serious Mexican campaign, and how that, in turn, 
The first thought which occurs in taking up A | educated for the still more arduous and trying 
Glimpse at the Art of Japan, by James Jackson | experiences of the civil war. It gives, in a dio- 
Jarves (Hurd and Houghton), is the question | rama, the successive pictures of army life-—both 
whether Japan has any art, and from this ques- | its warlike and its peaceful pursuits; and it con- 
tion we find ourselves unable, in the reading, to | tains,as we might expect, no small amount of 
get away. It evidently occurred to the author, | genuine romance and adventure. It is very hand- 
for he devotes the first pages of his book to | somely published, mechanically, and illustrated 
prove that he has a theme to talk about. He | witha frontispiece of eight portraits, five chromo- 
concedes that “by no charity of taste can we | lithographs in color, eleven wood-engravings, six 
train ourselves to admire their effigies of cum- | pen-and-ink sketches, and two excellent war maps. 
brously dressed men and women, with their nar- | A number of pens have contributed personal ree- 
row elongated eyes, noses, mouths, and chins, | ollections ; and the book is any thing but a dry 
false eyebrows, hideous toilets of hair, ungrace- |or statistical record, made up of official reports, 
ful contours and movements, and deficiency of ele- | though the statistical and official element is not 
vated sentiment in their features ;” he concedes, | wanting. 
too, that “ architeeture, in its noblest condition, is There is somewhat the same difference between 
equally unknown in Japan ;” in brief, that “paint- | General Sherman’s Memoirs and Chaplain Van 
ing, seulpture, and architecture, in their supreme | Horne’s History of the Army of the Cumberland 
significance—the jine arts, with the human soul | (Robert Clarke and Co.) that there is between the 
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brilliant, bold, but sometimes incautious Sherman | merce and depreciated paper currency, are not 
and the sedate, solid, substantial, and safe Thom-| more notable features than the single. hearted 
as. For these ‘two handsome volumes are, in their | patriotism and the simplicity of desire and of 
substance, General Thomas’s contribution to the | life, with the native dignity of character and in- 
history of the war. It was at his request that | tegrity of purpose and steadfastness of will in 
they were prepared. He placed in the author’s | both husband and wife, which make this volume 
hands his diary—a very full one—and all his pri- | peculiarly invigorating as a political and moral 
vate letters and papers, as well as all official doc- | tonic in these days of social luxury, personal ef. 
uments pertinent to the history to be prepared ; | feminacy, and political corruption. 
he was in frequent personal communication with | Such a little book as Mr. D. L. Moopy’s How to 
the author; and he subsequently examined and | study the Bible (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.) is li- 
approved portions of the narrative submitted to | able-to be quite lost sight of by the critic from 
him. It is not in any sense called forth by Gen- | its diminutive size ; it is 3 only a pamphlet of twen- 
eral Sherman’s work, nor does it form any part | ty-eight pages. Yet the critie will certainly do 
of the controversial literature to which that pro- | neither himself nor his theme justice if he allows 
vocative biography gave rise. It was commenced | it to pass unheeded merely for this reason. The 
in the simmer of 1865, and was completed in | | Bible is the most abused book of modern times ; 
manuscript in 1872—some time, therefore, prior | | it suffers more from its friends than from its foes : 
to General Sherman’s Memoirs. It presents, how- | and a fetich reading of it, as sensible and as effi- 
ever, a different view of the same campaigns, | cacious as the repetitious charms of an ancient 
though we have not undertaken to compare with | Ephesian necromancer or a modern African say- 
any care the two accounts, for the purpose either | age, so often takes the place of an intelligent and 
of noting or reconciling the real or apparent dis- | | capable study, that it is a source of no small s satis- 
crepancies. As a history, it lacks that intense | faction to find so very orthodox a preacher as Mr. 
and positive personality which makes General | | Moody inveighing against it in terms so vigorous. 
Sherman’s pages the most entertaining of war | | The main thought of the book, which is in gen- 
records ; it is not pictorial in style; it does not | esis and form a sermon, is that the Bible should 
offer criticism or commendation to any consider- | be studied topically. Considering that it is nota 
able extent on men or movements ; it recites, and | book at all, but a library made up of sixty-six vol- 
leaves judgment to the reader. But it describes | umes by forty or fifty different authors, it ought 
the movements of armies with great clearness | | not to require a genius to discover that this is the 
and with a singular freedom from prejudice or | only true way to study it; but the idea, simple as 
partisanship ; and its colorless record renders it | it is, will be a novelty to a great many persons 
by so much the more trustworthy as it is the less | who imagine that they are quite familiar with the 
romantic. Simple in style, s sober in statement, Bible, and we commend them, by all means, to get 
devoid of sentiment or prejudice, carefully abste- | this little book, and see just how Mr. Moody coun- 
mious in rhetoric, it will commend itself to the | sels them to do this studying. The only fault we 
student of American history by the conscientious | | have to find is that he barely suggests the method ; 
investigation with which the author has evidently | a much more detailed and elaborate description 
prepared himself for his task, and by the self- | would have been serviceable to most Bible readers. 
restrained spirit in which he has performed it. The second volume of John and the books of 
A striking illustration of the spirit of the work | Philippians and Colossians constitute the last 
is the supplemental volume, containing twenty- | two volumes of Meyer’s Commentary on the New 
two admirable military maps, prepared under the | Testament (Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong). 
direction of Edward Ruger, superintendent of the | | For the critical study of the New Testament, es- 
Topographical Engineer Office of the Department | pecially of Paul’s epistles, there is no so good a 
of the Cumberland. General Thomas’s direction | critical apparatus as Meyer, because none at once 
to Chaplain Van Horne was, “ Write nothing but | so thorough and so impartial. His interpreta- 
touth.” He has evidently aimed to carry out | tion of the Pauline epistles is more satisfactory 
faithfully this direction. than his reading of the gospels, for far more the 
An interesting and valuable eontribution to | right comprehension of them depends upon crit- 
Centennial literature is the volume of Familiar | ical acumen and the study and interpretation of 
Letiers of John Adams and his Wife, Abigail Ad- _ words, and far less on that spiritual sight which 
ams, during the Revolution, edited by CHaruxs | | discerns the meaning of passages as a whole, and 
Francis Apams (Hurd and Houghton). Newspa- | | interprets words and phrases by paragraphs and 
pers have essentially modified, almost destroyed | chapters. Mr. Moore’s translation of the com- 
correspondence ; the familiar letter no longer | | Ientary on Philippians and Colossians is more 
gives the news of the day, or even much com- | | satisfactory in execution than that of some of the 
ment thereon; and it is doubtful whether the last | previous volumes has been. 
war could have produced such a photograph of | The second volume of Johnson’s New Universal 
life as this invaluable series of letters affords of | Oyclopedia (A. J. Johnson and Son) carries the 
the first one. There are many phases of ex-| work about balf through the letter L. It has 
perience revealed by such an interior view as | grown on the editors, as it has progressed, from 
this volume affords, which the elaborate descrip- | three to four volumes. We are glad that they 
tions of a Bancroft, or even the graceful pen of | have yielded to the pressure put upon them by 
an Irving, do not disclose, which, indeed, can not | the demands of the field in which they have en- 
be translated into the oratio obliqua of history, | tered. By doing so they bid fair to produce a 
but must be read in the original tongue of sor- | work which will take the front rank among Amer- 
row and sympathy, or not read at all. The sep-|ican cyclopedias, for which purpose some en- 
arations, the long delays in mails, the intolerable | largement of the original design was indispensa- 
suspense, unknown in these days of steam and| ble. We recommend the purchasers to enlarge 
telegraph, the hard times, with impaired com- | it still further by dividing each of these too pon- 
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slight increase of cost, to make eight volumes out 
of four. This will obviate what is now by far 
the most obvious fault in the work—the unman.- | 
ageable bulk of its several volumes. In science 
and art this cyclopedia is notably full, and its nu- 
merous illustrations are a valuable addition, es- | 
pecially in this department. There are few or 
none inserted for mere ornament. In a few arti- 
cles there is a singular failure to bring history 
down to the present time. Thus the article France 
ends with the advent to power of the first Napo- 
leon, and though that on the Franco-German | 
war supplements it, bringing down the record to 
March, 1871, no information appears to be given 
any where in the volume respecting later endeav- 
ors, now finally successful, to organize a perma- 
nent republican government. But in the main 
the work is fresh, full, and apparently, at least so 
far as our examination has gone, trustworthy. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by his 
nephew, G. Orro TreveLyan (Harper and Broth- 
ers), is undoubtedly to be the standard and au- 
thoritative biography of the great historian. The 
author has had afforded him every facility for his 
work; and while he has an unconcealed admira- 
tion for the subject, as the biographer always 
ought to have, he fully redeems, by the general 
spirit of his writing, the promise of his introduc- | 
tion—“ I will suppress no trait in his disposition 
or incident in his career which might provoke 
blame or question.” Lord Macaulay's reputation 
as an author has dimmed his glory as a states- 
man, and there are many. tolerably well-informed 
American readers to whom the chapters in his 
political history opened to them by this volume 
will be almost if not quite new. It leaves Mr. 
Macaulay just returning from his four years’ serv- 
ice in India (1838); a second volume will com- | 
plete the work. 

The third volume of the “ Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and Latin Writers” is Z7'he Select 
Works of Tertullian (Harper and Brothers), We 
have already had occasion to recommend very 
cordially this series, both in its conception and in 
the manner in which it is executed by Professor 
Marcu. Tertullian was “the Puritan of the 
primitive church—a stern, austere, severe mor- 
alist, a zealous guardian and defender of the 
church against the prevalent laxity of morals 
and heresies of the age.” His works are not 
merely nor mainly important in an ecclesiastical | 
point of view. Indeed, the theological contro- | 
versies in which he took so important a part 
have long since ceased to vex the church or the 
world; but those truths to which he bore such | 
earnest witness, that are the common heritage of | 
all branches of the Christian church, are as new 
to-day as they were when ‘he wrote, and the vigor | 
of his thought and style has lost nothing by the 
lapse of time, and suffers nothing by comparison 
with modern writers. Moreover, his writings 
give the student a familiarity with the intelleetu- 
al and religious life of the first centuries such as 
no mere study of history can do. We can not 
read, in this volume, the essay “Ad Martyres” 
without a new appreciation of the spirit of self- | 
sacrifice in those ancient saints, nor “ Apologeti- | 
cus” without a new sense of the vital power in 
Christianity which gave it the victory over such 
a combined hostility as threatened it in its cra- 
dle, nor “De Spectaculis” without a new and 
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derous volumes, and allowing the binder, at a {clearer conception of the advance in moral life 


which the world has made under the tuition of 
Christianity since the days of the Colosseum. 
Halves, by James Payn (Harper and Brothers), 
is decidedly original in plot. Two brothers start- 
ing out in life agree, whenever they meet again, 
to share equally whatever fortune they may have 


; acquired. Alec returns, after an absence of thirty 


years, possessed of a fortune, to find his brother 
married to an unprincipled and selfish wife, who, 
believing him to be poor, turns him from her 


| house, to which, on the discovery of her mistake, 


she is only too glad to receive him back again, but 


| hot till he has declared that none of his brother’s 


family shall ever have part or lot in his fortune. 
The rest of the story is composed of the plots of 
this woman, unlike in her fiend-like nature any 
woman outside the melodrama. She endeavors to 
compass the death of her husband’s ward; she 
incites her son to personate the brother after his 
death, that she may receive the annuity payments ; 
she drags her weak husband into her own wick- 
edness ; and finally she escapes the just recom- 
pense of her crimes by suicide. It is a tale of 
improbable iniquity, scarcely relieved by the light- 


|er threads of love that are woven into the dark 


background of tragedy; but it is wrought out with 
a skill that demands the attention of the reader at 
the outset and retains it tothe end.— The Curate in 
Charge, by Mrs. OttpHant (Harper and Brothers), 


| is written, apparently, for the purpose of putting 


in strong relief the evils incident to the present 
administration of the Established Church in En- 
gland. Its moral significance makes it better for 
English than for American readers, It is dark and 
sombre in its coloring, with not enough sunlight 
to afford adequate artistic contrasts. The Amer- 


| ican reader will, however, get from it a graphic 


and realistic picture of certain peculiar phases of 


| English life and society—We enjoyed Mistress 


Judith ; we have enjoyed Jonathan, by the same au- 
thor—C. C, Fraser-Tytier (H. Holt and Co.). It 
is a quiet tale of love and sin and sorrow ; it deals 
mostly with very plain people, living plain lives, 
with little outward excitement or incident. The 
characteristic feature of the story is not in the 
charming sketches of nature, artistic as they are, 
nor in the well-conceived and well-drawn charac- 
ters, no one of whom, however, lacks a definite in- 
dividuality, but in the devout and genuine religious 
spirit, which in isolated sentences suggests rath- 
er than deduces the divine lessons that even the 
commonest life has to teach us, if we are but 
apt pupils.—Pausanias, the Spartan (Harper and 
Brothers), the last of the late Lord Lytron’s ro- 
mances, is interesting rather as a study in litera- 
ture than intrinsically as a novel. The author 
left it half finished; his son, who edits it, gives 
in the preface the probable conclusion, but wise- 
ly does not attempt to fill out the outline of the 
story, which, like an unfinished piece of tapestry, 
is attractive rather as the fragment of a work 
by a master in romance than as a picture perfect 


| or beautiful in itself.—Mrs. Amexia E. Barr is 


one of our most prolific newspaper writers, and 
in certain lines one of the most successful. Jvo- 
mances and Realities (J. B. Ford and Co.) is a col- 
lection of tales and essays, chiefly the former, 
most of which have appeared before in some 
newspaper or magazine. For leisure-hour read- 
ing it is decidedly above the average of such col- 
leciions. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—The 160th asteroid was discov- 
ered by Professor Peters on February 24. It is 
of the eleventh magnitude, and was first seen 
February 20. This is the twenty-third asteroid 
discovered by Dr. Peters. 

One of the most important events of the month 
of February has been the mounting of the large 
reflecting telescope, of 46.8 inches aperture and 
23.3 feet focus, at Paris. The instrument is to 
be used in the open air, its temporary covering- 
house being moved away during observations. 
The mounting is a modification of the English 
equatorial form, and all the motions are said to 
be easy and satisfactory. The mirror (of silvered 
glass) is of high optical perfection. The instru- 
ment, which is to be used as a Newtonian reflect- 
or, is in the immediate charge of M. Wolf, who 
intends to devote himself to astronomical spec- 
troscopy and photography and to an investigation 
of the satellite systems. 

Zenger, of Prague, announces that he has been 
able to photograph the solar corona on several 
occasions with an uneclipsed sun. If his results 
are confirmed, this success is of capital importance. 

Several of the binary systems have lately re- 
ceived attention. Schiaparelli has investigated 
the orbit of Gamma Corona Australis with results 
which agree closely with observation. The period 
is 55.582 years, the semi-major axis being 2.400”. 
An ephemeris is given extending to 1882, and it 
is desirable that attention should be paid to this 
interesting couple. 

Another binary which has been frequently ob- 
served and investigated is 70 Ophiuchi, the dif- 
ferent orbits of which have never satisfactorily 
agreed with observation. Tisserand, of Toulouse 
(aided by Perrotin, of the same observatory), has 
exhaustively studied this system, and has ar- 
rived at elements which he shows may be cor- 
rected by further observations at suitable times, 
which he indicates. It is possible that the double 
star Beta Leporis (discovered by Burnham, of Chi- 
cago, in December, 1874) may prove to be a bi- 
nary of short period, as observations by Burn- 
ham, Dembowski, and Hall show that the position 
anglé has changed from about 270° in December, 
1874, to 280° in February, 1876. In this connec- 
tion we may refer to the extensive collection of 
double-star measures made by Wilson and Sea- 
broke at Rugby, and Gledhill at Halifax, published 
in vol, xlii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society. 

Weiss, of the Vienna Observatory, has investi- 
gated the orbit of the comet discovered by Cog- 
gia November 10, 1873. He concludes that there 
is scarcely a doubt but that this comet is iden- 
tical with one discovered by Pons in 1818, and in 
this case the determination of the period of revo- 
lution becomes of importance. There are three 
possible periods, viz., of 55.82, 18.61, and 6.20 
years; of these, the second is the least probable ; 
and Dr. Weiss considers that of 6.20 years to be 
the most probable for the present, although his 
computations are not yet concluded. 

A study of the nebula of Lyra has been pub- 
lished by Holden, in which most of the previous 
measures are compared with those made at Wash- 
ington. These comparisons seem to show that 
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some changes in the brightness of the interior 
star and of the bright patches in the ring itself 
may have occurred. We have seen advance 
proofs of a fine series of drawings of nebule and 
clusters made by Vogel, of Bothkamp, which will 
be published in the fourth volume of the publica- 
tions of that observatory. Terby, of Louvain, 
continues his studies on the physical aspects of 
Mars. Plummer, of the Durham Observatory, 
publishes a list of stars which he has selected 
from those observed both at Armagh and Green- 
wich, which probably have large proper motion. 
Christie, of Greenwich, describes a new form of 
solar eye-piece which he has had constructed, 
and which he has found to be convenient. Martia, 
of Paris, gives the details of his present processes 
for silvering glass specule. Harkness, of Wash- 
ington, has lately described the details of an in- 
genious application of the spherometer for de- 
termining the inequality of the pivots of transit 
instruments. 

Ellery, of Melbourne, describes an adaptation 
of the parabolic pendulum of Huyghens to the 
regulation of the motion of chronographs (and 
possibly to the motion of equatorial telescopes), 
which has proved successful. The posthumous 
papers of the late Professor Rigaud, of Oxford, 
have been catalogued and presented to that uni- 
versity. They contain many autograph letters of 
scientific men; among them some of Bernouilli, 
Boscovich, Cassini, Euler, and others. Rigaud’s 
life of Edmund Halley, which he left unfinished, 
is to be completed by Professor Pritchard, of Ox- 
ford. The gold medal of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society is to be awarded to Leverrier for 
his researches on the theories of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. It will be remembered 
that in 1868 he received the gold medal for his 
researches on the interior planets of the system. 
We note the appointment of Professor J. J. Sy!- 
vester, of London, to be Professor of Mathematics 
at the Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore; 
and among the lectures announced for the first 
term are two courses—one on the History of 
Astronomy, by Professor S. Newcomb, United 
States Navy, and one on Geodesy, by Professor 
J. E. Hilgard, United States Coast Survey. 

In the steady growth of Meteorology as an ex- 
act science no problems are more important than 
those that relate to the motions of the atmos- 
phere, whether as a whole or in minuter detail. 
We therefore welcome every research into the 
laws of moving air, and among these some of 
the most interesting are those that relate to the 
motions of vortex rings. The remarkable mathe- 
matical investigations into this subject by Helm- 
holtz and Sir William Thomson have been supple- 
mented by careful experiments and observations 
by Professor R. 8. Ball, of Dublin, who has sought 
to determine to what extent the motion of the 
vortex ring is retarded by the fact that air is not 
a perfect fluid. He finds that the ring is retard- 
ed as if it were acted upon by a force directly 
proportional to the velocity. The influence of 
temperature and barometric pressure is at pres- 
ent undetected. 

The refractive and dispersive powers of numer- 
ous gases, among them the atmosphere and the 








aqueous vapors therein, have been carefully inves- 
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tigated by Lorenz, of Copenhagen. The compar- 
json of his results with those deduced by astron- 
omers such as Bessel, Gylden, Fuss, ete., shows a 
good agreement, and also the necessity of intro- 
ducing a correction for moisture in the tables of 
astronomical refraction. 

The radiometer, or instrument for measuring in 
units of force the strength of the radiation emit- 
ted from the sun or other body, has lately been 
applied by its inventor, Mr. Crookes, to the meas- 
urement of actinic effect, his previous researches 
having been confined to the heat and light rays. 
It seems probable that this simple instrument 
will afford a valuable substitute for the various 
apparatus that have hitherto been applied to the 
important meteorological question of the absorp- 
tion of the sun’s heat by the atmosphere. 

At the annual meeting of the Meteorological 
Society of England, Mr. H. E. Eaton was elected 
president, to succeed Dr. Mann. The number of 
first-class observing stations has been considera- 
bly increased. The subject of solar radiation has 
been officially taken up by the society, which will 
undertake to carry on the work begun by Rev. F. 
W. Stow; but the society will adopt the compar- 
ison of the black with the bright bulb thermome- 
ters, both in vacuo, instead of comparing the black 
én vacuo with the maximum temperature of the 
air as recorded in the shade. 

The applications to meteorology of mathemat- 
ical and mechanical principles have of late years 
rapidly increased in number. Among the latest 
contributions of this kind we notice papers by 
Captain Ansart and by Lieutenant Antoine, pub- 
lished in the Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

A new form of siphon barometer has been 
proposed by Wild, of St. Petersburg, and intro- 
duced by him at the Russian meteorological sta- 
tions. It consists essentially of two vertical tubes 
firmly inserted into the cover of the cistern ; it is 
heavier and more costly than the ordinary Fortin 
barometer, as made by Green and others, but has 
some advantages as to accuracy. 

An office for the study of maritime meteorology 
has been opened at the “Dépét des Cartes et 
Plans,” in Paris, and has been placed under the 
superintendence of M. C. Ploix. 

M. Gautier communicates to the Physical Soci- 
ety of Geneva a second note on the meteorologic- 
al observations made in Labrador by the Mora- 
vian missionaries. The observations available 
to him were made in the years 1867-74, and pos- 
sibly surpass in value and accuracy those which 
we have, as he says, reason soon to hope to re- 
ceive from Professor Abbe, of Washington, into 
whose hands fortunately there has fallen the 
long-lost original record of the observations made 
in Labrador from 1776 to 1784. M. Gautier gives 
a valuable list of dates of aurora observed from 
1869 to 1873. 

The important tidal observations made by Dr. 
Bessels at Polaris Bay from November, 1871, to 
June, 1872, and the conclusions drawn by him 
as to the certain existence of an open polar sea, 
have been so frequently misunderstood that he 
has published in advance a short synopsis of the 
forth-coming chapter in his official report on the 
scientific results of the Hall expedition. The ti- 
dal waves from the Atlantic divide at Cape Fare- 
well, whence they travel to the northeast and the 
northwest around Greenland, until they meet in 
Smith Sound. 


In Physics, the activity of the month has not 
been great. Kimball has published the results 
of some experiments made by him to ascertain 
whether the co-efficient of sliding friction is con- 
stant at all velocities, as it is ordinarily stated to 
be, or whether it varies inversely as the velocity, 
as certain practical results seem to render prob- 
able. The figures given show: (1) that with a 
given inclination of the plane, the co-efficient of 
friction decreases as the velocity increases, rapid- 
ly at first, but more slowly afterward; (2) with 
the same velocity, the co-efficient of friction is 
greater the greater the inclination of the plane, 
within the limits of the experiments; (3) that the 
co-efficient of friction in each experiment tends 
toward a constant quantity ; and (4) this constant 
seems to be the same in each experiment. 

Wagner has made an investigation of the ac- 
curacy of the results obtained with the effusion 
apparatus of Schilling for determining the densi- 
ty of gases. Three perforated platinum plates 
were used, having holes of different sizes. With 
coal gas the density was 0.46 with the largest, 
0.47 with the mean, and 0.48 with the smallest 
opening. Oxygen gave 1.21, 1.08, and 1.21 un- 
der these conditions, the true density being 1.10. 
Hydrogen gave 0.22, 0.20, and 0.23, its actual 
density being 0.069. Carbonie acid gave 1.51, 


| 1.36, 1.36, instead of 1.52. For gases other than 


coal gas, therefore, the method is inaccurate. 
And even for this the variation from the actual 
density, as determined by the balance, was 0.03, 
a value of great importance so far as the illumi- 
nating power is concerned. 

Crova has suggested a most excellent experi- 
ment for showing the relation of heat, electricity, 
and mechanical work to each other. The appa- 
ratus used is a Clamond thermo-battery, a Gramme 
magneto-electric machine, and a coil of platinum 
wire inclosed in a glass globe. Ist, if the wire 
coil be attached to the battery alone, the heat 
from the gas flame, transformed into electricity 


| by the battery, reappears as heat in the external 
| circuit. 2d, if the Gramme machine be put in 


the circuit in place of the coil, the electricity de- 
veloped by the heat is transformed into mechan- 
ical work, and the machine acts as a motor. 
3d, if both coil and machine are put in circuit, 
heat is produced in the coil, and work in the ma- 
chine. But if now the machine be stopped, the 
incer.descence of the wire is increased; as it 
gradually acquires velocity again, the glow of the 
wire is reduced. The expenditure of heat neces- 
sary to produee a given quantity of work is thus 
made evident to the eye. Finally, if the machine 
be turned by hand in the direction of its prévious 
rotation, the incandescence of the wire diminishes, 
until finally a velocity is reached at which the 
wire no longer glows at all. But if the rotation 
be in the opposite direction, the incandescence 
increases until the wire fuses. The additional 
energy introduced appears as heat. 

Ettinghausen has made an ingenious use of the 
stroboscopic method of Mach for the purpose of 
studying the uniformity of motion of rotating 
bodies. The rotations compared were obtained 
with an electro-magnetic motor with Helmholtz’s 
regulator and an accurately constructed clock- 
work. The former of these gave the most uni- 
form motion, 

Witz has experimented successfully with the 
freezing mixture suggested by Pierre and Puchot, 
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i. ¢., a mixture of hpdrechieste acid and snow. ‘ale showing that | the number of each may be 


He ‘finds, for example, that 250 grams of fine 
snow at zero mixed at once with 250 grams of | 


easily "calculated in any given case. 
Ostwald has experimented to determine the 


hydrochloric acid (commercial) of sp. gr. 1.1823, | effect of mass in the chemical action of water 
at —1°, gives in the course of one minute a so-| upon other bodies. He used a solution of bis- 


lution having a temperature of —87.5°. If the | 
acid be cooled previously to —18°, the mixture | 


produces a cold sufficient to freeze mercury very 
readily. 

Page has described a simple form of gas regu- 
lator, which has the especial advantage that it is 
not affected by variations in the barometric press- 
ure. It consists of a mercurial thermometer, the 
stem of which is open at the top. The gas is 
admitted through a fine tube which is placed with- 
in the thermometer tube, so that the rise of the 
mercury within this cuts off the supply of gas 
when the desired temperature is exceeded. This 
regulator kept a beaker of water for four or five 
hours within a range of 0.2° C., and kept the 


. . . | 
temperature of an incubator for six weeks with- 


in 0.5° C. 

Gaumet has devised a new telemeter, or dis- 
tance measurer, which is small enough to be car- 
ried in the pocket, and which gives the distances 
it measures to within one-fiftieth of their actual 
value. Even this may be exceeded by using an 
observing telescope. It is founded on doubly re- 
flecting the object from two mirrors placed at 
45° from each other, one of which is movable. 
By means of a base-line, and the angle formed 
by the lines drawn from the distant object to the | 
extremities of the base-line, the distance may be 
calculated. 

Salet has investigated anew the question of 
spectra of different orders. He combats the view 
of Schuster that nitrogen ceases to give the char- 
acteristic channeled spectrum after being heated 
with sodium, and shows, Ist, that the spectrum 
in question can be obtained from nitrogen heat- 
ed in contact with sodium; 2d, that the disap- 
pearance of this spectrum in the experiment is 
due to the disappearance of the nitrogen itself, 
it being absorbed by-the sodium under the influ- 
ence of the electric discharge; and 3d, that the 
spectrum described by Schuster is really due to 
vapors of the alkali-metal. 

Tresca has given the results of some experi- 
ments with the Gramme machine, made with 
great care to determine the economic value of 
this machine for the production of light. Two 
machines were employed, one of about six times 
the power of the other. The. number of candle 
powers obtained from ithe first was 12,950; the 
consumption of power 7.68 horse-powers, or 1686 
candles to the horse-power. From the second 
and smaller machine the light was equal to 2114 
candles; and the power consumed was equal to 
2.81 horse-powers, being 752 candles to the horse- 
power, thus showing the greater economy of the 
larger machine. The cost of the illumination by 
the larger machine was only one-hundredth of 
that of the same light when obtained with oil, 
and only one-fiftieth of that obtained with coal 
ras, 

In Chemistry, Mills has published an impor- 
tant paper on “The First Principles of Chemis- 
try,” in which he places in a strong light the 
dynamic theory of chemistry in distinction from 
its statical theory now generally received. 

Lodge has given an interesting discussion on 
nodes and loops in connection with chemical for- 


muth chloride, to which various quantities of wa- 
ter were added, the amount being in all cases more 
| than enough to produce the precipitate. These 
| precipitates were analyzed, and the ratios of the 
chlorine and bismuth determined. From them a 
curve was constructed, which is hyperbolic along 
two-thirds, and straight for the other third of 
its length. Hence the author believes Berthol- 
let’s law is true, the action being proportional to 
the mass, the curve being due to external influ- 
ences. 

To the Monthly Microscopical Journal for Jan- 
uary Dr. Joseph G. Richardson, of Philadelphia, 
contributes an article on the microscopic test for 
blood stains, in which he describes his improved 
method of procedure where the greatest possible 
economy or even parsimony of material is need- 
ful, and he states that from a single particle of 
blood, which certainly weighed less than one fif- 
teen-thousandth, and probably less than one twen- 
ty-five-thousandth, of a grain, he has actually ob- 
tained three kinds of evidence, to wit, that of 
spectrum analysis, that of the microscope, and 
that of chemical reaction. He also states that 
his method is an improvement on the ordinary 
and facile application of spectrum analysis to 

blood stains, by which this important test is ren- 

| dered at least one hundred times as delicate as it 
has hitherto been when employed according to 
the directions of the highest British or Conti- 
nental authorities, thus enabling us to detect a 
recent blood spot on white muslin covering one 
ten-thousandth of a square inch, and forming a 
speck scarcely visible to the unassisted eye. 

The analyses of the air and other experiments 
made by Pasteur for the purpose of investigating 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation have dem- 
onstrated that the germs of inferior organisms, 
micrococci, bacteria, ete., are every where present 
in the air. In a hospital the air contains a great 
number of these elements, and, in addition, cer- 
tain special bodies, such as pus globules and spores 
of epiphytic parasites, which emanate from dis- 
eased organisms, and owing to their volatility aft- 
er desiccation, are susceptible of hovering in the 
atmosphere. One square meter of the wall in 
the surgical ward of La Pitié having been washed, 
after neglect of two years, the liquid expressed 
from the sponge (about thirty grams) was exam- 
ined immediately afterward. It was black, and 
showed micrococcus in large amount, bacteria, epi- 
thelial cells, pus globules, red globules, and irreg- 
ular blackish masses and ovoid bodies of unknown 
nature. More recently Dr. Esbeth, of Zurich, has, 
says the Medical Record, found, by aid of the mi- 
croscope, in the sweat from the face, axilla, breast, 
and thigh, enormous numbers of bacteria. They 
appear to have originated from minute bodies 
found upon the hairs in the mentioned regions, 
forming little nodules on them, and appearing as 
accumulations of micrococci. 

Anthropology.—The fourth number of Vol. I., 
Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science, is 
devoted to a report upon the Fresh-water Shell 
Heaps of the St. Johns River, Florida. The 
work was in press when its author, Professor 








Jeffries Wyman, died. It has been carried on by 
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friends, especially by Prof2ssor F. W. Putnam. 
After a careful relation of localities, the author 


gives a minute description of each mound exam- | 


jned, and also of the remains of man and his 
works. The subject of cannibalism is thoroughly 
discussed. 

The New York Herald of January 27 has a 
long illustrated letter describing the discoveries 


of idols, ornaments, etc., collected for the Na- | 


tional Museum, in Middle Tennessee, by Dr. W. 
M. Clarke. 


The Russian government is about to publish a | 


photolithographic edition of the famous Codex 
Babylonicus. This codex contains all the later 
prophets in the original, and is distinguished from 
the ordinary Hebrew Bible by having the accents 
above instead of below the various readings. 


Asmall pamphlet entitled The Pipes of all Peo- 


ples is reproduced from the Birmingham Daily 
Post, December 16, 1870, giving a graphic ac- 
count of the magnificent collection of Mr. William 
Bragge, containing over 8000 specimens from all 
parts of the world. 

Mr. George Smith has succeeded in obtaining 
permission from the Turkish government to re- 
new his excavations at Nineveh, and ere this is 
doubtless on his way. He hopes to continue his 
researches until all the remaining fragments of 


Assur-bani-pal’s library are recovered, which will | 


enable him to complete the interesting set of le- 
gends upon which he has been engaged. 

As a contribution to Zoological science, the 
Academy of Sciences has received from M. P. 


Fischer a paper on the hypsometric distribution | 


of mollusea, that is, the altitudes at which they 
are found. It is a striking fact, says Galignani, 
that plants thrive on mountains with great regu- 
larity, each at a certain height. Every species 
has its peculiar habitat, and if the mountain ex- 
ceeds 8000 feet or 9000 feet, vegetable life gradu- 


ally disappears near the summit. The terrestrial | 


mollusca, being unprovided with means of loco- 


motion enjoyed by birds and insects, and being, | 


moreover, dependent upon vegetable life for food, 
could not, our author thought, fail to be distributed 
in the same way as plants, and this supposition 
is confirmed by observation. 
tends to an altitude the limits of which it does 
not overstep. M. Fischer has verified this in the 
Central Pyrenees as well as in the Alps, and di- 
vided the altitudes into five zones, comprised be- 
tween 1500 feet and 7500 feet. Each zone is 
distinguished by the name of a species of Helix. 
Thus in the Pyrenees the first zone, ending at a 
height of 3000 feet, is called that of Helix car- 
thusiana ; the second, ending at 3600 feet, Heliz 


aspersa ; the third, terminating at 4500 feet, He- | 


lix limbata ; the fourth, limited at 6000 feet, Heliz 
nemoralis ; and the fifth, ending at 7500 feet, 
Helix carascalensis. Tn the Alps, at the same al- 
iitudes, the names of the zones are respectively 


Helix carthusiana, obvoluta, Fontenelli, sylvatica, | 
and glacialis, A few individual mollusks may, | 


indeed, climb as high as 9000 feet, but they will 
stop at the limit of perpetual snow. Various 
genera of fluviatile mollusks do not ascend higher 
than 3000 feet—a circumstance of some impor- 


tance to geologists, since it proves that in the | 


quaternary beds the fossiliferous strata contain- 


ing those genera, such as Neritina, ete., were de- | 


posited at smal! altitudes. 
A snake-eating snake is noticed in the Ameri- 


Each species ex- | 





can Naturalist. Mr.Gabb recently brought one 
| of these snakes (Ozyrrhopus) from Costa Rica, 
| almost five feet long, which had swallowed nearly 
three feet of a large harmless snake about six 
feet in length. The head was partially digested, 
while three feet projected from the mouth of the 
Ozxyrrhopus in a sound condition. Professor Cope 
suggests that its introduction into regions infest- 
ed with venomous snakes, like the island of Mar- 
| tinique, would be followed by beneficial results. 
| In Agricultural Sctence, the most interesting 
| subject we have to record is the report of the 
Transactions of the Section for Agricultural Chem- 
istry of the German Association of Natural Phi- 
losophers and Physicians, whose forty-eighth an- 
nual meeting took place at Gratz, in Styria, in 
| September of last year. 

Dr. Fittbogen reported results of observations 
on the amounts of carbonic acid in the air at 
Dahme, in Prussia. The maximum during the 
year from September, 1874, to August, 1875, was 
4.17, the minimum 2.70, volumes of carbonic acid 
| in 10,000 volumes of air. The mean of 347 daily 

observations was 3.34. On the basis of former 
observations by Saussure and Boussingault, the 
average amount of carbonic acid in the air has 
been assumed to be 4 to 4.15 volumes in 10,000. 
But the later determinations by Henneberg, at 
Weende, who found an average of 3.2, and of 


Franz Schulze, in Rostock, who made 1600 de- 
terminations, with an average of 2.92 volumes in 
10,000, unite with those of Fittbogen in indicating 
| that the figures just mentioned are too high. The 
very low proportion of carbonic acid in the air at 
Rostock, however, may be due in part to the prox- 
imity to the Baltic Sea, by whose waters some of 
the carbonic acid of the air was doubtless ab- 
sorbed. 

Dr. Kellner, of the experiment station at Pros- 
| kau, reported results of experiments on the influ- 
ence of shearing, and of smali doses of arsenic, 
| upon the digestion of food by sheep. As has 
been already noticed in these columns, shearing 
was found to have no effect upon digestion. The 
better fattening of shorn sheep is thought by Kell- 
ner to be due to improved appetite. But the feed- 
ing of twenty milligrams (about one-eighth grain) 
of arsenious acid (white arsenic) per head daily 
increased both the digestion and the accumula- 
tion of flesh in slight degree. 

It is well known that a large number of ex- 
periments have been made within the last few 
years in the German stations on the influence of 
potatoes and turnips upon the digestion of hay 
and other coarse foods with which they are fed. 
It has been found that concentrated foods which 
contain little albuminoids and considerable carbo- 
hydrates (starch, sugar, ete.) decrease the diges- 
tion of coarse foods, and that this is quite true 
of turnips, and stilf more true of potatoes. Dr. 
Wolff, of Hohenheim, gave the results of 109 dif- 
ferent feeding trials with sheep, in which these 
results are fully confirmed. 

Dr. Wolff reported some experiments upon the 
much-discussed subject of the influence of the 
fats and oils of food upon digestion. Four full- 
| grown wethers were fed in each of several ex- 
periments with hay, to which were added in the 
| individual trials concentrated foods, in some cases 
| nearly free from oils, and in others containing 
| more or less fatty or oily substance. Bean-meal, 


| 


| palm-oil cake, with varying quantities of oil, were 
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the substances employed. Wolff concludes from 
these experiments that the fat in nitrogenous 
foods causes no alteration in the digestibility of 
the albuminoids, unless, as is apt to be the case 
when an excess of oily substance is fed, a dis- 
turbance of the digestion is thereby brought about. 

In Engineering, we may record the fact that a 
contract for the construction of the much-talked- 
of bridge over the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie 
has been awarded to the American Bridge Com- 
pany. From the published details of the pro- 


posed structure we glean that the main river | 


bridge will be composed of five spans of 525 feet 


each, from centre to centre of piers, each span hav- 


ing a clear width of 500 feet at water-line. The 
river spans and approaches are to be built for two 


tracks, with sidewalks and iron hand-rails through- | 


out, and when completed the structure will be 
what is termed an under-grade or deck bridge. 
The total length of the bridge and its approaches, 
as designed, will be 4500 feet. The erection of 
the above-described structure, it is understood, 
will be a preliminary step to the opening of a 
new line of railroad between New York and Chi- 
cago, which, it is affirmed, will be but 921 miles 
in length, or fifty-nine miles shorter than the 
shortest existing route. 

The accounts from the jetty works in course 
of construction at the mouth of the Mississippi 
continue to be most favorable. The results of 
the works so far constructed are beginning to 
appear on the bar itself, where some thirteen feet 
of water was reported some weeks ago; and the 
daily papers of a few days ago contained the state- 


ment that a schooner of thirteen feet draught had | 


successfully made the passage over the bar. 

The statistics of ship-building in the United 
States during the past year indicate somewhat 
of a falling off in this important industry as 
compared with previous years. The diminution, 
however, is principally confined to a class of ves- 
sels which do not figure very prominently in the 
ship-building industry proper, such as canal-boats 
and barges. The cause of the decrease in this 
special branch of the trade is to be ascribed 
mainly to the fact that the railroads are gradu- 
ally absorbing the carrying business from the 
canals. The following figures may prove of in- 
terest as indicative of the work of the last year 
compared with that of the two preceding years : 








wr Ship: a i egg Pe 

| Year. = | Brigs. ke Canal} call see | Total. 
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| 1873 | 28 9 611 1221 402 | 2271 | 
| 1874 71 22 655 995 404 2147 

| 1875 ll4 “ | & 220 | 502 B/N 840 340 1318 











Our commercial marine at the close of 1875 
comprised, according to the best sources of infor- 
mation at our disposal, a total of 32,285 vessels, 
representing a tonnage of 4,853,732, showing an 
increase of 53,080 tons over the total of 1874, 


of some 157,700 tons over 1873, and of 415,995 | 


tons as compared with 1872. 

The submarine cable between Sydney, Austra- 
lia, and Wellington, New Zealand, has just been 
successfully laid, and is now open for business 


traffic. Every colony of Great Britain, it is af- | 


firmed, is now in telegraphic connection with the 
mother country. 

The following is a summary of the prominent 
facts relating to the iron industry of the United 
States, as set forth in the Centennial edition of a 


work entitled The Jron- Works of the United States, 
| just published by the authority of the American 
| Iron and Steel Association : 
Whole number of completed blast furnaces, 
ih a ee ee ee 713 


| Annual capacity of same, in net tons....... 5,439, 230 
Whole number of rolling-mills, January 1, 
376 








mepered Man whe COnsnd 6.000600s 6nenenesAs.ce 332 
Total annual capacity of same, in finished 
SEP, THO RIMES hoo ii sii's - oae'ss ote ea wude cess 4,189,760 
| Anriual capacity of all-rail mills, in heavy 
P Sey ME: WEES discs don Se nadcbtesne thagnete 1,940,300 
Number of Bessemer works (twenty-four 
converters), January 1, 1876............... 11 
Annual capacity, net tons..............0665 500,000 
Number of open-hearth steel-works, Janu- 
pt Oe, EATER A Oe eee5e 16 
Aninal capacity of same, in net tons....... 45,000 
| Number of crucible and other steel-works, 
SR a Ss 0.0 6s an da enna hood ac0n 39 
Annual capacity of merchantable steel, net 
WOES occ cctccdostoscecsctesecgescouess +» 108,250 
Number of Catalan forges making blooms 
direct from ore, January 1, 1876.......... 89 
Annual capacity in blooms and billets, net 
WOU Si avin td vecccivc seccekeustbwest rie ces 59,450 
Number of bloomeries making blooms from 
pig-iron, January 1, 1876.............0000 59 
Annual capacity in blooms, net tons........ 60,200 


In Technology, we may record the fact that a 
new variety of bronze, containing manganese, is 
now being introduced by an English manufactur- 
ing firm. It is affirmed to be very valuable for 
all kinds of small work where gun-metal is now 
used, and to be capable of being forged like iron. 

Dr. Vogel, of Berlin, gives an account of a curi- 
ous novelty devised by a Paris physician, which 
may ultimately result in an altogether new and 
| useful application of photography. It consists 
of a flame burning at an opening made in the 
head of a drum of some very elastic membrane. 
Any noise, as by speaking, singing, etc., sets the 
membrane in vibration, which vibration is com- 
municated to the flame. If now a rotating mir- 
ror is placed behind the flame, and revolved at 
the proper rate of speed, a succession of intricate 
figures is thrown upon the wall or a screen, which 
figures vary according to the sounds emitted. It 
has been suggested that by employing a flame of 
high chemical intensity, the figures produced by it 
|in the mirror might be photographically repro- 
| duced upon a properly prepared sensitive surface 
| passed before the mirror at the proper rate of 

speed. Carrying the idea a little further—that is 

to say, should it be possible to interpret the images 

thus continuously produeced—we will then be able 
|to take down speeches, addresses, ete., photo- 
| graphically, instead of reporting thera stenograph- 
| ically, as is now the custom, 

MM. Tréve and Durassier have made some in- 
teresting researches on the internal magnetism 
of magnets, and find that the magnetism, far 
from being confined to the surface, penetrates to 
the very centre of steel. Their experiments in- 
volved the solvent action of acids on bars of steel 
magnetized to saturation, and they conclude that 
either the magnetism, at first superficial, pene- 
trates successively into the mass in proportion as 
the outer layers are dissolved away, or that the 
magnetism penetrates into the entire mass of a 
piece of homogeneous steel. 

Dr. Barnard has addressed a memorial to Con- 
gress advocating the preparation of coins of met- 
rical weight and uniform fineness (,%), and the 
securing of legislation and treaty stipulations, 
whereby such coins shall become legal tender ac- 








| cording to their weight. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 21st of March.— 

In the United States Senate, February 29, | 
the Military Academy Appropriation Bill was 
passed. The House bill appropriated $259,231 ; 
this amount was increased by over $40,000 in 
the Senate bill. The House refused to concur 
with the Senate amendments, and a committee 
of conference was appointed, March 20. A bill 
was introduced in the Senate, March 1, appro- 
priating $3,200,000 for repairing and in part re- 
building the levees of the Mississippi River. In 
the House, March 8, the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Appropriation Bill was reported; the sum | 
appropriated was $12,799,883, being a reduction 
from last year of nearly $8,000,000. The appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Education was reduced 
from $55,570 to $16,000. 

Resolutions of impeachment against William | 

W. Belknap, Secretary of War, were passed by | 
the House, March 2, and the next day the Senate 
was notified of the appointment by the House of 
a committee to impeach him at the bar of the 
Senate. The ground of impeachment was the | 
charge that General Belknap had profited by a 
post-tradership appointment. General Belknap 
had already resigned his position, and his resig- 
nation had been accepted by the President. 

An important bill was passed by the House, | 

March 1, recommending the pecple of the sev- 
eral States to assemble in their respective coun- 
ties or towns on the approaching Centennial an- 
niversary, and to cause to be delivered a historical 
sketch of the county or town from its formation, 
copies of which are to be filed in the County 
Clerk’s office and in the Library of Congress, so 
that a complete record may thus be had of the | 
progress of the republic. 

The Senate, February 25, passed a bill amend- 
| 
| 
| 








ing the acts for refunding the national debt (July 

14, 1870, and January 20, 1871),so as to increase 

the amount of bonds bearing four and a half per 

cent. interest to $500,000,000, and to make them | 
payable after thirty (instead of fifteen) years.—A | 
bill was introduced in the House, March 2, appro- 

priating $163,000 to provide for engraving and 

printing United States notes, and directing the 

Secretary of the Treasury to issue silver coinage 
for the redemption of fractional currency.—The | 
Senate, March 6, adopted a resolution requesting 

the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish informa- | 
tion as to the annual product of gold and silver 
in the United States from 1845 to 1875; also 
the amount of gold and silver in other parts of 
the world for the same period, and an estimate | 
of the gold and silver in the United States at the 
present time.—A bill to repeal the Resumption 
Act of last year failed in the House, March 20, | 
the vote to suspend the rules and pass the bill | 
standing 109 to 108, 

The Senate passed a bill, March 7, authorizing | 
the appointment of a commissioner to gather in- 
formation concerning insects injurious to agri- | 
culture, in order to devise methods for their de- 
struction. 

The House passed the bill for the re-organiza- 
tion of the judiciary, February 21. } 
The Senate, March 10, passed a bill for the ad- 
mission of New Mexico as a State. 


The Senate, March 8, decided against Mr. Pinch- 
back’s admission to a seat in that body, 29 to 32. 

The nomination of Judge Alphonso Taft, of 
Ohio, for Secretary of War was confirmed by the 
Senate, March 8. The President has nominated 
R. H. Dana, Jun., for Minister to England, to suc- 
ceed General Schenck, resigned. 

The Republican State Convention of Indiana, 
February 22, nominated Godlove S. Orth for Goy- 
ernor, and proposed Senator Morton for the Pres- 
idency.—The same day the Republicans of Iowa 
advocated specie resumption, and suggested Mr. 
Blaine for President. 

The Connecticut Republican State Convention, 
February 29, nominated Henry C. Robinsoa for 
Governor. ; 

The New Hampshire State election, March 14, 
resulted in the election of Mr. Cheney, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, by a plurality 
over Mr. Marcy of 3693, and a majority over all 
of 3273. 

The French ministry has been definitively con- 
stituted as follows: M. Dufaure, Vice-President 
of the Council and Minister of Justice ; M. Ricard, 
Minister of the Interior; M. Waddington, Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and Worship ; M. Chris- 
tophle, Minister of Public Works; M. Teisserene 
de Bort, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Admiral Fourichon, Minister of the Marine; M. 
Léon Say, Minister of Finance ; General De Cissey, 
Minister of War; the Duc Deeazes, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. All the members of the new 
cabinet belong to the Left Centre. 

The French Senate, on the 13th March, elected 
the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier as President, and 
MM. Martel, Duclere, and Kerdrel, and Generai 
Ladmirault Vice-Presidents. M. Grévy was elect- 


| ed President of the Chamber. 


The civil war in Spain is concluded, Don Car- 
los having fled to France. 


DISASTERS. 

Februcry 23.—A sleeping-car was thrown from 
the track on the Harlem Railroad Extension. The 
car was burned, and Mr. Bissel, of the Sherman 
House, Chicago, and his son perished in the 
flames. 

March 6.—A freight train, with a passenger- 
car attached, fell through a bridge on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and eleven persons were 
killed 

March 7.—The Home for the Aged, in East 
Brooklyn, New York, was partly consumed by fire. 
Eighteen old men were burned to death. 

March 12.—The British ship Eumenides, from 
Port Royal for Greenock, capsized at sea. The 


| captain and twelve others were lost. 


OBITUARY. 

February 28.—In New York city, Charles Ed- 
ward Horsley, a distinguished musical composer, 
aged fifty-one years, 

February 23.—In France, Ambroise Firmin 
Didot, the noted publisher. 

February 24.—At Monrovia, ex-President Rob- 
erts, of Liberia. 

March 1.—In England, Lady Augusta Stanley, 
wife of Dean Stanley. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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Chitor’s § Drawer. 


FOX AND GOOSE. 


N a recent number of the Bibliotheca Sacra 

is an entertaining and instructive article on 
‘“ Misquotation of Scripture,” in which are given 
several instances where men distinguished not 
only in theology, but in public life, have made 
absurd blunders in quoting, as from the Bible, 
passages that are not to be found in the Sacred 
Volume. For instance: 

The late Governor Wise, of Virginia, in a let- 
ter to Hon. David Hubbard, said, “‘ The Reubens 
nave tried to sell me into Egypt for my dream- 
ing.”” Unfortunately for the Governor, Reuben 
was the only one in the company of treacherous 
brethren who did not wish to sell Joseph into 
Egypt. 

An eminent lawyer of Maine, in an argument 
at a session of the Supreme Court in Saco, wish- 
ing to emphasize the fact that deeds, not words, 
show a person’s animus in any given transaction, 
cited to the jury the case of the prodigal, whose 
father divided his property between his two sons, 
and said, “Go, work to-day in my vineyard.” One 
of them said, “I go,” but didn’t ; the other refused, 
and afterward repented and went. 

An unfounded notion has been wide-spread 
that the forbidden fruit in Paradise was the ap- 
ple (Genesis, ii. 16, 17; iii, 1, 6). Hence we have 
Adam's apple, a designation, both popular and 
scientific, of a projecting cartilage in the human 
neck, and especially the male neck, as if the pro- 
hibited morsel stuck there in the throat of our 
first parents. In anatomy this protuberance is 
known as pomum Adami, “so called,” says Coo- 
per’s Medical Dictionary, “in consequence of a 
whimsical supposition that part of the forbidden 
apple which Adam ate stuck in the throat, and 





| 





thus became the cause.” 
So, too, in the line, 
“Mala mali malo mala 
contulit omnia mundo,” 
exhibiting a play on the 
words mala, “a cheek,” 
malum, “an apple,” ma- 
lus, “bad,” and malum, 
“evil.” “The cheek of 
an apple brought all mis- 
fortunes to the wretched 
— world.” 
On. Stan An instance is men- 
~: tioned of a man, whose 
— recollections, especially 
after a public dinner, 
were apt to be some- 
what confused, who, on 
being asked for a toast 
at a political gather- 
ing, gave the following: 
“Members of the Hart- 
ford Convention: may 
they all hang by the 
hair of the head, as did 
Saul of Tarsus !” 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 
in editing Robert Hall’s 
celebrated sermon on 
modern infidelity, gives 
the following prefatory 
note. It should be stated 
that Dr. Gregory acted 
as Mr. Hall’s amanuensis in writing out the dis- 
course, which had not been committed to paper 
before delivery. ‘“ After the apostrophe, ‘ Eternal 
God, on what are Thine enemies intent! what are 
those enterprises of guilt and horror that, for the 
safety of their performers, require to be enveloped 
in a darkness which the eye of Heaven must not 
penetrate he asked, ‘Did I say penetrate, Sir, 
when I preached it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you think, 
Sir, I may venture to alter it? For no man who 
considered the force of the English language 
would use a word of three syllables there but 
from absolute necessity.’ ‘You are doubtless at 
liberty to alter it if you think well.’ ‘Then be 
so good, Sir, as to take your pencil, and for pene- 
trate put pierce: pierce is the word, Sir, and the 
only word to be used there.’ ” 

“Know thyself” is one of the most valuable 
utterances of the old gnomic philosophy, and it 
is worthy to be written in letters of gold over the 
temple door at Delphi, but does not happen to 
be found, as some have supposed, in either the 
Old or New Testament. Something more than a 
dozen years ago, Mr. Lamar, member of Congress 
from Mississippi, replying to Mr. Clark, of New 
York, said, in the House of Representatives, “I 
would commend to my friend from New York 
that passage of the Bible, ‘ Know thyself.’ ” 

The Hon. Nathan Clifford (now a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court) was engaged, some 
years since, as counsel on a murder trial at Lewis- 
ton, Maine. In the course of an argument which 
he offered, Mr. Clifford, in order to clinch an im- 
probable hypothesis of his invention, remarked, 
with great solemnity and great emphasis, “ Secret 
things belong to God.” “ At this point,” says the 
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Biddeford Journal, “the learned counsel laid 
down his brief, took off his spectacles, and, thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, observed to the 
court that he was indebted to Judge Rice for this 
thought, who, at the trial, reminded him that it 
was the language of Hon. Peleg Sprague in con- 
cluding his argument for Sager. Deeply impress- 
ed with its forcible language as well as with the 
originality of the idea, he suspected it must have 
been borrowed by Mr. Sprague; and now, having 
devoted some time to the investigation, he was 


happy to state to the honorable court that he had | 


traced the quotation to its source. By diligently 
searching the authorities, he had ascertained that 
the language was first used by ‘my lord Hale in 
his pleas of the Crown,’ referring to the volume 
and page. This was too much for the County 
Attorney, Mr. Goddard, one of the opposing coun- 
sel, who interposed; ‘Oh, Mr. Clifford, that is in 
the Bible; you will find it in Deuteronomy, chap- 
ter xxix., verse 29,’” 

The pulpit is in a great measure responsible 
for the loose and sometimes slovenly treatment 
of sacred language. Out of the 31,173 verses of 
the Bible, there are not more than one in five 
that a sermonizer will be likely ever to have oc- 
casion to use. Is it too much to require of him 
that in citing these he should verify the passage ? 
Otherwise, why not admit, with quaint old Thom- 
as Fuller, ‘“ Lord, I discover an arrant laziness in 
my soul.” 





A FrieND in Monticello, Jones County, Iowa, 
contributes the following: “ This being Centennial 
year, I thought to contribute to the Drawer a lit- 
tle incident of the ‘lang syne’ of New York, in- 
tended for a joke, though a very tragic one. 
Just above the terminus 
of Twenty-eighth Street, 
forty years ago, was 
Kipp’s Point, on the 
East River, in the rear 
of which ran Cornwal- 
lis’s trenches, in whicl , 
as a boy, I fished many 
a year. Fronting this 
creek stood the old stone 
Kipp mansion, possibly 
built by Jacobus Kipp, 
of Irving’s ‘ Knicker- 
bocker.’ On the gable 
end of this house was a 
face carved in stone, and 
underneath it the iron 
figures, 1679. Whenthe 
British held New York, 
Major André was a fre- 
quent visitor to this 
Kipp mansion, and on 
very intimate and friend- 
ly terms with the family, 
especially with a young 
lady, Miss Polly. Kipp. 
When about to leave 
for West Point, he call- 
ed to bid good-by, and 
on parting with Polly, 
shook hands, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Come now, Polly, 
we are old friends; kiss 
me good-by.’ She, in a 
half - joking way, re- 
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| pulsed him, exclaiming, ‘Oh, you be hanged!’ 
and he left. In 1837 one of the sons of the 
Kipp family (about twenty-six years old) told me 
that he had this story from his aunt Polly’s own 
lips, and that she was deeply saddened when, on 
hearing of André’s fate shortly afterward, she 
recalled her words spoken in jest,‘ Oh, you be 
hanged!” 





Tue following is sent to us as a hitherto un- 
published anecdote of the late Nicholas Long- 
worth, the father of American Champagne mak- 
ers. He said it was a hard fate that all luxuries 
went to good people, and for the future he would 
| look after the bad. An old Irishwoman, who was 
as bad as bad eould be, heard this, and conclud- 
ing that Mr. Longworth was in the same category 
as herself, called upon him. 

“Well, my good woman, what can I do for 
you ?” 

“But, plaise yer honor, I’m like yerself—one 
of the bad sort.” 

Mr. Longworth smiled, and again asked her 
what she would have. 

““Would yer honor be after givin’ me a sup of 
whiskey?” Having swallowed it, she exclaimed, 
“Och! I bless and thank yer honor, and when 
ye rache the wicked place, may I be the one to 
give ye the cup of cowld water !” 








Letriez was our “help” last summer in the coun- 
try—a good girl, but not very bright. In the busi- 
est part of the season she went “‘a-visiting” her 
folks at Hope, notwithstanding an epidemic was 
prevalent there. On her return we asked how 
she enjoyed herself. She replfed: “Never had 
| such a nice time—never! Why, we had a funer- 
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al every day, and sometimes two, Hardly had | 
time to eat and wash dishes!” 

On another occasion some city friends were 
visiting us. One of the ladies remained in the 
dining-room when Lettie sat down to her tea. 
Lettie commenced with sponge - cake, followed | 
with pound-cake, and had nearly finished the 
fruit cake when the lady left. No sooner was 
she gone than Lettie exclaimed : 

“Well, I never was so glad to see any one’s 
back.” 

“ Why, Lettie?” 

“ Because I’m jist gouged with cake.” 

“ Why, then, didn’t you eat something else ?” 

“Do you think,” replied that child of nature, 
“that I would let them stuck-up city folks see 
me eat biscuit? Not much!” 





A CORRESPONDENT, having seen in a previous 
number an allusion to “ The Owl and the Pussy- | 
Cat,” one of Lear’s Nonsense Songs, desires us to 
reprint the rhymes. As other readers may not 
have seen them, we comply with his request. 
“ Jumblies,” alluded to in the same connection, 
will also be found in Lear’s book, which is pub- 
lished in this country by J. R. Osgood and Co, 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT, 


The owl and the pussy-cat went out to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 

They took some honey, and lots of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

The owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to his light guitar, 

“O pussy, O pussy, 5 pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful pussy you are, you arc !— 

What a beautiful pussy you are!” 


Pussy said to the owl, “ You elegant fowl, 
How charmingly sweet you sing! 
Come, let us be married—too long we have tarried; 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
So they sailed away for a year and a day, 
To the land where the bong-tree grows, 
And there in the wood a Pigg -wig stood, 
With a ring in the end of his nose, his nose— 
A ring in the end of his nose. 


“Dear pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will ;” 

So a took it away, and were married next day, 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined upon mince, and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 

And hand in hand on the go!den sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, the moon— 

They danced by the light of the moon. 





A Rocnxster correspondent, who had read in 
the Drawer Mark Twain’s epitaph on the cook, 
is reminded of a conversation between himself 
and another gentleman on the Reformation, in 
which he (the correspondent) chanced to repeat 
Martin Luther's saying of himself, “I am a most 
rare man.” The other man, with a twinkle in 





said te him, “ Mr. H——, did you know a whale 
was stuck under the bridge?” (The stream was 
so shallow that boys waded across.) 

Our friend raised his eyebrows and answered, 
‘Well, no, I didn’t know he had got here, but I 
heard there was one a-coming.” 





WE wish to embalm, as it were, in the records 
of the Drawer two or three bright little things 
sent to the 7ribune from London by “ John Paul” 
Webb. They are about the Queen’s stables, and 
her opening of Parliament. 


Loxpvoy, February 7. 

When a distingnished friend asked me if I would 
not like to visit “‘ the Royal Mews” with him, I at once 
sent my dress-coat to be pressed and a tye of white 
kids to be cleaned, and bought a new red neck-tie be- 
sides, thinking a call was meant on the Marquis of 
Lorne, who I knew had lately published a book of 
poems, 

Judge of my surprise, then, when our cab brought 
up at the back-doors of Buckingham, and a groom 
showed us into the stables. Luckily I had an oat 
book in my pocket, or the occasion would have found 
me unequipped. Le Roi sa Mews. Recollection of a 
play of that name came into my mind, and though 
there were no kings running about the yard, a rein or 
two was to be seen inside the stables. This made it 
easy to trace the connection, as it were—to see why 
they spell stables so queerly. La reine s’amuse. Isn't 
that ‘ere apparent—aux yeux, indeed ? 

Though not often in an admitting mood, I will ad- 
mit, and without qualification, that the Queen’s mews 
lay over any mewses that I have ever before seen, not 
even excepting the Third Avenue mew of my own na- 
tive city. In number of horses the latter has the ad- 
vantage, perhaps, but when it comes to quality, candor 
compels the admission that her Majesty leads. Nor on 
the score of number, either, are the royal mews to be 
sneezed at. Besides horses for her own use, the Queeu 
has to keep a mount for equerries, exons, and other 
exigencies; so she has 160 in all.... 

“*There’s what we call a proper cob,” said the groom, 
pointing to a good-looking horse, When I asked if 
they called the horse so because he held corn nicely, 
he said, ‘‘ Not at all,” and kindly went on to explain 
the various points which go to constitute propriety in 
a cob. 

Now it is the afternoon of to-morrow—February 8 
—and we are just home from seeing the Royal Proces- 
sion. (It was kind and thoughtful of her Majesty to 
thus open Parliament on Jonathan Edwards's birth- 
day ; else there would have been no fitting celebration 
OF 1G) i325, 

We did not follow her Majesty quite into the Honse 
of Lords. Nor was it necessary. ‘To see that we were 
out evidently pleased the Queen, for she bowed and 
smiled as she passed. And at Westminster Palace the 
Usher of the Black Rod (a black-bass rod is meant, 
I suppose), the Lord Privy Seal (originator of the 
phrase, Fiat justitia rvat Sealum), and other high offi- 
cials stood ready to receive her jesty. It is ques- 
tionable if we were missed even, and in the procession 
which escorted the Queen through the doors I could 
have done but little. The Sword of State would have 
been too heavy for me. I might have carried the Cap 
of Maintenance, perhaps, but I could put nothing in, 
unfortunately. I’m too poor for that; it is quite as 
much as I can do to maintain my own family, and 
sometimes I wish I had a nation to help me do that! 
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Lit his eye, remarked, “I grant you Luther in his} A correcvonpENT at South Pueblo, Colorado, 

iy day was a most rare man, but, as a good Catholic, | sends the following: 
4 I suppose I am bound to maintain that by this} A short time ago I attended one of the ses- 
Rie time he is well done.” sions of the Convention now framing a Constitu- 
oa dl tion for the “ Centennial State,” Colorado. The 
Fa qi A wemwner of that great and good body, the | question under debate was the formation of the 
Ag House of Representatives of the Commonwealth | Legislature. Several members desired to have the 
p nh of Massachusetts, sends us one, body very small, in order to save expense, and 
a Oe In a little village in Maine formerly lived a | certainly laid themselves open to the charge of 
‘A fe man whom nothing could surprise. Wherever | saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung. 


oo any thing unusual occurred, he always put on a 
: ; wise look, and said, “ Well, I've been expecting 
that; I knew it would happen.” One evening, 
in the village grocery, a neighbor came in and 


The debate had gone on for some time, Judge 
B——, somewhat tinctured with Grangerism, vig- 4 
orously supporting the motion, After he had 





| shown the terrible drain the “ dear people” would 
































suffer by having a few more members, old Judge 
C , from the mountains, slowly rose, and after 
disclaiming any intention of being personal, said : 
“Mr. Chairman, there are some people, Sir, so 
mean, so tenacious, that, Sir, they would squeeze 
the eagle on an old-fashioned ten-cent piece until 
the claws of the proud bird stuck through on 
to the other side, and involuntarily scratched the 
face of the Goddess of Liberty.” 

The proposed measure was lost, 








Ir occurred in Bucyrus, Ohio. 

A certain trader had sold to a dealer, in Craw- 
ford County, a barrel of oil. When it reached 
the railroad station the buyer declined to receive 
it, for the reason that the cask was defective and 
much of the oil had leaked out. A suit at law 
followed, the defense being as above indicated. 
The defendant, to make his case doubly sure, 
called the drayman to testify. In answer to a 
question from counsel, the noble carter replied, 
“T examined the barrel as a speciality, and found 
it leaked unanimous,” 

Verdict for def't. 


—_——— 





Rev. Dr. W. 
daughter about ten years of age, who partakes 
largely of her father’s humor and aptness of rep- 
artee. The other day the doctor overheard her 
in an adjoining room tell her mother that her lips 
were chapped. As soon as she made her appear- 


, of Philadelphia, has a little | 


ance, her father said to her, jokingly, “ What is | 


this I hear, Miss Bell ? 
am amazed. 
2 our lips ?” 

Looking up archly, with eyes beaming with 
fun, she instantly replied, “ Jack Frost !” 


Chaps on your lips! I 
Pray, miss, what chap has been on 





A Friend of the Drawer, at Dayton, Ohio, sends 


us the following reminiscence : 


In conversation with one of our venerable cit- | 


izens the other day, whose title to being a pioneer 
none in this region will dispute, he related this 
incident in the life of the late C. L. Vallandi- 
gham. “Val” was, when quite a young man, a 
member of the Ohio Legislature, and ambitious 
to show off his accomplishments. One day he 
concluded one of his speeches with quite a lengthy 
Latin quotation. After he had taken his seat, a 
portly member from Miami sedately arose, arrest- 
ed the attention of the Speaker, and proceeded to 
declaim a Wyandot Indian speech in the original 
tongue. At its conclusion he solemnly took his 
seat. All eyes were turned upon the member in 
wonder and amazement until he finished, then 
catching a glimpse of “ Val” frowning and show- 
ing his teeth, a roar of laughter fairly shook the 
house. It is safe to say, after that “ Val” wasted 
no more Latin quotations on that House. 





WE are afraid that even our friends of the 
clergy are not unappreciative of the value of a 
title properly bestowed. We are quite sure that 
in England much weight is attached to it, judging 
by the following anecdote, which has just come 
to us from abroad : 

A certain rural dean said to his bishop that he 
thought it rather hard, as the dean was entitled 
to be styled “ The Very Reverend,” and the arch- 
deacon “The Venerable,” the rural dean—who 
had, as the bishop knew, very grave and respon- 
sible duties attaching to him—was merely “The 
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Reverend.” The prelate, reflecting for a moment 
with apparent seriousness, said he saw the griev- 
ance, but was at a loss for the remedy, unless 
styling the rural dean “The Rather Reverend” 
might meet the difficulty. 

Speaking of church dignitaries, in that clever 
modern novel, 7'he Bachelor of the Albany, the 
wines proper to be set before high clerical people 
are described at a dinner given by that beau ideal 
of an English clergyman, the Dean of Ormond : 

“As to Dr. Bedford himself, his radiance, his 
benevolence, his amenity, his fullness and fat- 
ness, are only to be illustrated by supposing that, 
by some marvelous alchemy, the spirit of good 
humor had been distilled, concentrated, and in- 
corporated into a folio body of divinity. The 
dean had brought forth from his cellar, for the 
occasion, his oldest and finest wines: his very rev- 
erend port, his right reverend claret, his episcopal 
Champagne, his archiepiscopal Burgundy.” 

The fluid suitable for Reverends and Rather 
Reverends is not mentioned. Perhaps beer or 
sherry. 





A FriexD at Richmond, Kentucky, sends u3 a 
little witticism of the late Wiltiam P. Hockaday, 
one of the clever men of the class of 1846, at 
Centre College, Kentucky. He said, on one ocea- 
sion, “I always knew I had an ear for music, but, 
for the life of me, I could never tell which one 
it is.” 





Tne manner in which the man of property in 
St. Louis, Missouri, deviseth his estate may be in- 
ferred from the following will, which was recent- 
ly admitted to probate in that city. It is copied 
verbatim from the record : 

Soutn Sr. Lovis Feby 9th 1876 
the last will & words of John Cushing are she says 
John what are you going to doe about this place he 
says i leave all to your manigement she says the chill- 
dren may be quarling about it afterwards he says they 
will have nothing to doe about it ell is in your hands 
you may doe as you plase, 
his 
Joun X CusuINe, 
¥ mark. 
Wittness Trvorny J. Coins, 
re bis 
Patrick X Barrett, 
mark. 


er 
Mrs. X Mvrrny. 


mark, 





Or the late Bishop of Lonsdale, who was some- 
thing of a wit, the following anecdote is told: 

A blustering man in a railway carriage said, “I 
should like to meet the Bishop of Lonsdale; I'd 
put a question to him that would puzzle him.” 

“Very well,” said a voice out of another cor- 
ner; “ then now is your time, for I am the bishop.” 

The man was rather startled, but presently re- 
covered, and said, “ Well, my lord, can you tell 
me the way to heaven ?” 

“Nothing is easier,” said the bishop: “you 
have only to turn to the right, and go straight- 
forward.” 





Take them for all in all (not for “’alf and ’alf,” 
as an English wag sadly spoke of a defunct pub- 
lican), we doubt if any great judicial body in our 
day, at home or abroad, contains so many capital 
raconteurs a8 the present Supreme Court of the 
United States. Among these Judge David Davis 
is by no means the least. Not long since, at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, which is within his circuit, a 
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lawyer named Ketehum was ready when his case | 
was called, but his opponent was absent, and had | 
sent word that he couldn’t arrive for an hour or 

two. Ketchum insisted upon proceeding at once, 

The judge remonstrated in behalf of the absent 

lawyer, but to no purpose. ‘ Well,” said he, 

finally, “if you insist upon going on, Mr. Ketch- 

um, you have, of course, the technical right to do 

so; but if I were you, I wouldn’t urge the matter. 

Over at Springfield, the other day, there was just 

such a case, and the lawyer would insist upon 

going on with the trial; and so I had to look 

after the interests of the other party myself— 

and, do you know, curiously enough, Mr. Ketch- 

um, we beat him!” It is needless to add that 

Mr. Ketchum concluded to wait. 

Another anecdote is of a farmer who had fall- 
en into bad habits and bad courses, and was con- 
victed before him of having counterfeit United 
States notes in his possession with intent to pass 
them. The judge called him up, and, before sen- 
tencing him, asked if he had arranged his affairs 
in anticipation of his enforced absence. The 
culprit replied that conviction was a surprise to 
him, and nothing was in order, but that he could 
settle his business in about ten days. As the 
criminal could find no one to go on his bail-bond, 
the judge allowed him to depart on his own re- 
cognizance, much to the amusement of the law- 





yers in the court, who laugh- 
ed at the idea of the man 
being fool enough to come 
back again; but Mr. Davis 
insisted that the fellow had 
not “taken to the tall tim- 
ber.” His knowledge of 
human nature was justi- 
fied, for at the appointed 
time the farmer returned, 
like Regulus, and the judge 
sentenced him to the peni- 
tentiary. 

Frequently the penalties 
attached to violation of the 
revenue laws are too se- 
vere, considering the fact 
that they may be ignorant- 
ly and innocently broken. 
In such a case, when the 
least term of imprisonment 
allowable by statute was 
one year in the peniten- 
tiary, Judge Davis sent the 
prisoner thirty days to the 
county jail, with the remark 
that nobody would mind 
whether he neglected the 
law except the prisoner, and 
he would hardly venture to 
complain about it. 

Still another anecdote is 
related, describing a court 
scene in Indianapolis, Judge 
Davis presiding, with his 
coat off, a cigar in his 





mouth, and his feet up on a 
table, and Senator M‘Donald 
arguing the cause with a ci- 
gar in his mouth and his feet 
up on the other side of the 
table. Both parties, how- 
ever, assert that court was 
adjourned at the time, and that they were merely 
continuing the discussion of the question for their 
own private satisfaction. 





A GENTLEMAN living in a small town in West- 
ern New York kept a country store for a year or 
two, and gave it up in disgust. A friend inquired 
why he had quit the business, and was answered, 
“T couldn’t stand it to lie for sixpence, and then 
charge it.” 





RatueEr good, this toast, given at an agricul- 
tural dinner: “ The game of fortune !—shuflle the 
cards as you will, spades must win.” 








Senator W——, of , built a fine residence 
last summer. While the workmen, under the 
Senator’s direction, were filling up a low place in 


, the grounds near the house, the Senator was ask- 


ed by an acquaintance who was looking on, 
“Where will you get dirt enough to fill that hole 
with ?” 

To which the Senator replied, “‘ When I get out 
of dirt I will throw in some of these diggers, and 
fill up with them.” 

One of the “ diggers,” whose memory no doubt 
went back to last election day, promptly respond- 
ed with, “ Yis, an’ jist afore next elecshun time 
you'll be ’round diggin’ us out agin.” 














